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This dissertation examines the development of relations in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries between the grand princes of Muscovy and certain 
members of the Tatar royal dynasty (known as the Juchids) in the aftermath of 
the collapse of the Golden Horde khanate. While some Juchids succeeded in 
reestablishing power in regional successor khanates, others began to turn to 
the grand princes of Muscovy — former subordinates to the Golden Horde 
khans — with requests for asylum and alliance. From the outset, the grand 
princes welcomed these requests and actively sought to honor them. With the 
first immigration into Muscovy of Juchid dynasts in the 1440s, there began a 
steady influx of Tatars which, by 1600, had led to the resettlement of over sixty 
male dynasts and many thousands of their military retainers and family 
members into the Muscovite heartland. 

Part One of the dissertation analyzes the terms of negotiation which 
accompanied the immigration of Juchids and interprets the significance of 
their development over time. In effect, what was negotiated was a formal, 
personal relationship between the grand prince and the prospective Juchid 
immigrant. These relationships were characterized by a number of features — 
such as the establishment of metaphorical kinship ties and the appointment of 
Muscovite territories and peoples for the Tatars' support — that represented a 
direct continuation of relationships traditionally established between 
members of the Tatar elite. 

Part One demonstrates how, over the course of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the status and functions of the Muscovite grand princes 
within these relations rose by degrees, culminating with the grand prince's 


assumption of the highest position within the Steppe political system, that of 
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"great sovereign khan." The grand prince's rapid elevation reflected 
Muscovy's emergence during this period as the ascendant power in Central 
Eurasia. At the same time, the relations the Muscovites formed with émigré 
Juchids contributed greatiy to the rise of Muscovite power. 

Part Two is a series of sketches outlining the Steppe political system of 
this period and analyzing a number of important Russian and Tatar terms 


which occur in the diplomatic sources — the primary basis for this research. 
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Introduction 


Throughout this millenium, Turkic and East Slavic political elites in Western 
Eurasia have repeatedly sought close associations with one another. Be it the 
marriage ties of Kievan and Cuman princely families in the twelfth century, 
or the personal alliances between Russian and Central Asian party bosses in 
the twentieth, Slavic and Turkic leaders have, for better or for worse, 
frequently endeavored to make common cause. This is not to suggest, of 
course, that East Slavic and Turkic leaders have never been at odds with one 
another; intercommunal conflict has been considerable. Nor is it to say that 
their respective societies have escaped historical change over the last 
thousand years. Both have experienced immense change, and their modes of 
interaction have evolved accordingly. But for all the changes and bad bioca, 
the tendency of these elites to acquire close political ties with one another has 
remained as abiding as the winter winds of the Steppe. 

This dissertation examines a particular set of associations formed by Turkic 
and East Slavic elites in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It traces the 
history of relations between the grand princes of Muscovy and certain dynasts 
of the Juchid branch of the Chinggisid line in the aftermath of the Golden 
Horde's collapse. Historians of Muscovy commonly portray this as a time of 
Russian disengagement and retrenchment, as Muscovite leaders fought to 
preserve their hard-won sovereignty in the face of continuous Tatar 
aggression. Such portrayals are accurate, but only up to a point. There were 
throughout this period numerous Tatar raids into the Muscovite heartland, and 
Muscovite forces repeatedly joined battle against Tatar armies throughout the 


region. 
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But to portray Muscovite-Tatar relations of this period in the monotones of 
conflict and retrenchment is to distort beyond recognition the true picture of 
things. In fact, Muscovite-Tatar relations of this period were far from 
uniform. With the fracturing of the Goiden Horde into successor polities in 
the mid-fifteenth century, numerous Juchid dynasts dispersed far and wide 
across Central Eurasia. Moscow's relations with certain Juchids and their 
followers did, to be sure, grow increasingly strained. But as the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries unfolded, the Muscovite grand prince also formed 
increasingly close ties with certain dynasts of the Juchid line. In several 
dozen cases, Tatar khans and sultans, along with their retainers, even resettled 
in the central lands of the grand prince, thereby establishing a special form 
of relationship with the Muscovite ruler. It is these ties between the grand 


prince and émigré Juchids which are the focus of the present work. 


Grand princely relations with émigré Juchids were among the most complex 
and politically significant ties formed among the Central Eurasian elites of this 
period. They had profound effects not only on domestic developments in 
Muscovy, but also on the evolution of the grand prince's status among the 
powerful Steppe elite in the aftermath of Sarai's collapse. Nevertheless, for all 
their significance, they have received little attention from scholars. Only one 
scholar, V. V. Vel'iaminov-Zernov, has dedicated an entire study to the topic of 
émigré Juchids in Muscovy.! It is a monumental work which draws upon a 


broad variety of sources, from Central Asian and Scandinavian chronicles to 


tsarevichakh (St. Petersburg, 1863-87). More recently, a study dedicated to a 
separate group of powerful émigrés to Muscovy has appeared: Oswald P. 
Backus, Motives of West Russian Nobles in*Deserting Lithuania for Moscow, 
1377-1514 (Lawrence, Kansas, 1957); for more comparative materials, see: 
Samuel H. Baron, "The Origins of Seventeenth-Century Moscow's Nemeckaja 
Sloboda," California Slavic Studies 5 (1970): 1-17. 
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Muscovite diplomatic registers and Arabic cenotaph inscriptions. The 
erudition of its author has helped to insure that it retains much of its 
relevance more than a century after its publication. 

The four-volume study, the final section of which was never published, is 
a series of extended biographical sketches of the dozen or so Juchid dynasts 
who, beginning in the 1450s and ending in the 1680s, led the Tatar community 
at Meshcherskii Gorodok (also known as "Kasimov"). Vel'iaminov-Zernov is 
restrained in his analysis, and never strays far from his sources. Some of his 
most interesting insights come in the form of philological notes on usage, a 
result of his training in Arabic, Persian and Turkic languages. Of the many 
virtues the work possesses, the cardinal one is its extensive excerpts from 
primary sources. 

As comprehensive as Vel'iaminov-Zernov's sources are, they do not 
exhaust ail the materials available on the history of Juchids in Muscovy; no 
single study ever could. Among the extant sources not well represented in his 
study are the voluminous diplomatic files (posol'skie dela) of the Muscovite 
diplomatic chancery (posol'skii prikaz). Since the time when Vel'iaminov- 
Zernov conducted his research, these sources have become more accessible, 
both as a result of source publications and of improvements in archival 
organization.2 In an effort to go beyond Vel'iaminov-Zernov's study, the 


present work draws heavily upon these diplomatic materials. 


2 The most important recent publications are: M. Berezhkov, "Drevneishaia 
kniga Krymskikh posol'skikh del (1474-1505)," ITUAK 21 (1894): 27-56; F. F 
Lashkov, ed., Pamiatniki diplomaticheskikh snoshenii Krvmskogo khanstva s 
Moskovskim gosudarstvom v XVI i XVII vv. (Simferopol, 1891); idem, "Stateinyi 
spisok moskovskogo poslannika v Krym Ivana Sudakova v 1578-1588 gg.," 
ITUAK 14 (1891): 41-80; idem, “Stateinyi spisok moskovskogo poslanika v Krym 
Semena Bezobrazova v 1593," ITUAK 15 (1892): 70-94; Posol’skaia kniga po 
sviaziam Rossii s nogaiskoi ordoi, 1489-1508 gg. (Moscow, 1984); G. F. Karpov 
and G. F. Shtendman, eds., "Pamiatniki diplomaticheskikh snoshenii 
moskovskogo gosudarstva s Krymom, Nagaiami i Turtsieiu," Sobranie Russkogo 
Istoricheskogo Obshchestva, vols. 41, 95 (St. Petersburg, 1884, 1895). The most 
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The present work also departs from his study in two other ways. First, it 
takes into its purview not only those Juchids who resided at Meshcherskii 
Gorodok, but also those who resided elsewhere in Muscovy. Second, rather 
than composing a collective biography of these Juchids, it seeks to analyze the 
development of their relations with the Muscovite grand princes and to draw 
conclusions about the impact these relations had on the remarkable rise of 
Muscovite political might in the Steppe during this period. In examining the 
evolution of their relationships, an emphasis has been placed on tracing 
certain indicative, formal features of these relationships As such, then, is not 
an exhaustive history, but an analytical study of change over time. 

As regards the latter focus — the course of Muscovite-Steppe politcal 
relations in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries — this dissertation draws 
heavily on a somewhat better developed body of scholarship. This body can be 
divided into two categories: (1) political histories of Muscovite-Steppe relations 
in the Late Medieval and Early Modern periods; and (2) turcological and 
anthropological studies of Steppe-sown relations throughout the ages. As 
concerns the first category, scholars as far back as Karamzin have endeavored 
to recount the history of Muscovy's relations with the various offshoots cf the 
Golden Horde in the aftermath of Sarai's collapse.3 In terms of analysis, the 
recent review of the diplomatic sources is: N. M. Rogozhin, Obzor posol'skikh 
knig iz fondov-kollektsii, khraniashchikhsia v TsGADA (konets XV - nachalo 
XVIII v.) (Moscow, 1990). An early, but very important source publication is: 
Prodoizhenie Drevnei Rossiiskoi vivliofiki, vols. 7-11 (St. Petersburg, 1786- 


1801). A large selection of Tatar documents — mostly seventeenth-century, but 
a few from the sixteenth — can be found in: V. V. Vel'iaminov-Zernov and 
Khusein Feizkhan, eds., Orim yurtunda va ol taraflargha daSir bulghan 
yarlighlar va xatlar [= Materialy po istorii Krymskogo khanstva] (St. 
Petersburg, 1864). 

3 N. M. Karamzin, Istoriia gosudarstva Rossiiskogo, 5th ed. (St. Petersburg, 
1842-44; Moscow, 1988-89), remains among the best narratives of the major 
events. Many other relevant bibliographical citations—especially pertaining 
to the history of the Steppe—can be found in the introduction to Part Two of the 
present work. See also: Z. la. Boiarshinova, Naselenie Zapadnoi Sibir do nachala 
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most nuanced and revealing studies to date have been produced by Edward 
Keenan.4 While the bulk of his efforts have focused on Moscow's complex 
relations with the Kazanian khanate from the 1440s to the 1550s, his findings 
are relevant for Muscovite-Steppe relations in general. 

Works of the second category also date as far back as the early nineteenth 
century, when Russian orientalists first began a systematic study of Steppe 
history and culture. Many of the earliest works possessed a historical bent. 
But as the turcological discipline developed over the course of the nineteenth 
century, research began to adopt a more philological approach to describing 


Steppe institutions and society.> In the latter half of this century, 


russkoi kolonizatsii (Tomsk, 1960); I. B. Grekov, Vostochnaia Evropa i upadok 
Zolotoi Ordv (na rubezhe XIV-XV vv.) (Moscow, 1975); M. Khudiakov, Ocherki po 
istorii Kazanskogo khanstva (Kazan: 1923; 1990); B.-A. B. Kochekaev, Nogaisko- 
Russkie otnosheniia v XV-XVIIJ_ vv. (Alma-Ata, 1988); E. N. Kusheva, Narody 
Severnogo Kavkaza i ikh sviazi s Rossiiei (votoraia polovina XVI — 30-e gody 
XVII_veka (Moscow, 1963); A. F. Malinovskii, "Istoricheskoe i diplomaticheskoe 
sobranie del proiskhodivshikh mezhdu Rossiiskimi velikimi kniaz'iami i 
byvshimi v Kryme Tatarskimi tsariami s 1462 po 1533," Zapiski Odesskogo 
Obshchestva Istorii i Drevnostei 5 (1863):178-419; A. A. Novosel'skii, Bor'ba 
Moskovskogo gosudarstva s tatarami v pervoi polovine XVII veka (Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1948); M. G. Safargaliiev, Raspad Zolotoi Ordy (Saransk, 1960), [= 
Uchenve zapiski Mordovskogo universiteta, 2]; Jaroslaw Pelenski, Russia and 
Kazan‘ (The Hague, 1974); V. D. Smirnov, Krymskoe khanstvo pod 


1887); LI. Smirnov, "Vostochnaia politika Vasiliia III," Istoricheskie zapiski 27 
(1948): 18-66. 

4 Edward L. Keenan, "The Jarlvk of Axmed-xan to Ivan III: A New Reading," 
International Journal of Slavic Linguistics and Poetics 12 (1969): 33-47; idem, 
"Muscovy and Kazan',1445-1552: A Study in Steppe Politics," Ph.D. dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1966; idem, "Muscovy and Kazan: Some Introductory 
Remarks on the Patterns of Steppe Dipiomacy, Slavic Review 24 (1967): 548-58; 
idem, "The Paradoxes of the Kazanskaia istoriia," Annals of the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences in the United States (1967). 

5 The best recent review of this literature is found in: G. A. Fedorov-Davydov, 
Obshchestvennvi stroi Zolotoi Ordy (Moscow, 1973). To his list should be added 
the valuable materials on medieval Eurasia which has been appearing since 
1975 in the journal Archivum Eurasiae Medii Aevi. 
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anthropologists have contributed significantly to our understanding of 
Steppe-sown relations, both in their modern and historical manifestations. 
This dissertation breaks down into two distinct but closely interlinked 
parts, Part One, comprising four chapters, is a study of the development of 
relations between the Muscovite grand princes and the Juchids who settled in 
their lands. While almost all of the sixty or so Juchids who ended up in 
Muscovy by 1600 are mentioned — if only in passing — these chapters do not 
pretend to present an exhaustive history of the Juchid presence in Muscovy. 
The sources permit a great deal more to be said on the subject. Viable topics 
left unexplored in any detail by this study include: the social organization of 
the Tatar enclaves (or "yurts") in the Muscovite heartland; the place of these 
enclaves in the Muscovite system of juridical, fiscal and property relations; 
the extensive involvement of Juchid dynasts and of Muscovite Tatar 
contingents in the grand prince's military endeavors; and the role of Juchids 
(especially converts to Orthodoxy) at the Muscovite court. The limitations of 
time and space have not allowed a thoroughgoing examination of these topics.. 
In place of a comprehensive study of the Juchid presence in Muscovy, Part 
One focuses on describing a limited number of grand princely-Juchid 
relationships. These particular relationships were chosen because they 
illustrate both the variety of forms which Muscovite-émigré Juchid relations 
could assume and the general changes these relations underwent in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In principle, the aim of this study is to 
provide an understanding of how the parties concerned conceptualized the 
ties they were acquiring with one another. But the sources provide virtually 


no materials of a self-reflective nature — no diaries, no true confessions, no 


© Thomas J. Barfield, Perilous Frontiers: Nomadic Empires and China 
(Cambridge, MA, 1989); Philip S. Khoury and Joseph Kostiner, eds., Tribes and 
State Formation in the Middle East (Berkeley, 1990). 
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earnest, private correspondence —, and as a result, we have little hope of 
gaining direct insights into the woridview of Juchids and grand princes. 

There is, however, a next-best alternative. The extant diplomatic sources 
provide numerous illustrations of the terms in which Juchids and grand 
princes talked to one another about the relationships they were forming. The 
many hundreds of messages sent back and forth between Moscow and various 
points in the Steppe throughout this period contain frequent discussions of 
grand princely-émigré Juchid ties, both ties already acquired and ties 
cuirently being negotiated. In many regards, these documentary sources 
should be considered part and parcel of the relationships themselves, since 
they often served as the medium inrough which these relationships were 
established and their nature articulated. Consequently, the diplomatic sources 
are of paramount importance in this study. 

By contrast, far less importance is attached to narrative sources, such as 
the Russian chronicles. While they make frequent mention of grand 
princely-Juchid relations, the purposes for which they were composed, as well 
as the composers themselves, were only remotely connected with these 
relations. Where one can compare chronicle reports with related diplomatic 
documents, it becomes clear that the former often distorted the events being 
conducted by means of the latter. Therefore, while Russian narrative sources 
are helpful in establishing the occurrence of certain events, little credence is 
given to the interpretations they provide of events and relationships. ’ 

Chapter One recounts the earliest instances of Juchid resettlement in 
Muscovy. It shows that Juchids were sojourning with the grand prince in 
Muscovy as early as 1408, and that the first long-term resettlement dates to the 
7 For a detailed discussion of the relative usefulness of the chronicles and the 


diplomatic sources, as well as the use of diplomatic materials interpolated into 
the chronicles, see Chapter One of Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan', 1445-1552." 
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early 1440s. The entry of Juchids into Muscovy is shown to be the result of two 
things. First of all, protracted strife in the Steppe forced many Juchids and 
their followers to turn to peripheral regions, such as Muscovy, Lithuania and 
adjacent Turkic political entities, in search of safe haven. Second, by the early 
1470s the Muscovites had come to expect that more Juchids would soon be 
seeking haven in Muscovy and had made a conscious decision to provide it. 

Chapter Two examines the personal relationships which developed in the 
last decades of the fifteenth century between Ivan III and several members of 
the Crimean branch of the Juchid line, some of whom actually resettled into 
Muscovy, and others of whom merely engaged in negotiations to do so. It 
shows that, by 1500, Moscow had clearly adopted a strategy of actively 
recruiting imperiled Juchids to emigrate into the grand prince's lands. This 
chapter also begins to examine the specific terminology and provisions 
underlying the new ties being formed betwteen Juchids and the grand 
princes. 

Chapter Three looks at the Muscovite grand prince's ties with several 
other émigré and would-be émigré Juchids in the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. While a few of these ties continued to be with Juchids of 
the Crimean line, Juchids from Astrakhan, Kazan and Siberia also begin to 
figure into the narrative. This chapter continues to trace changes in the 
terminology and stipulations attached to these relationships, pointing out, 
where appropriate, how these changes reflect the broader evolution of the 
grand prince's status among the far-flung community of the Steppe elite. Of 
greatest significance was the grand prince's assumption in these relations of 
certain functions (such as the warding of young sultans, the dispensation of 
appanages called "iurts," and the investiture of khanships) traditionally 


performed by the most powerful figures of Steppe society. 
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Chapter Four concludes the narrative with an examination of grand 
princely-Juchid relationships during the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
when Ivan IV assumed the Volga khanships and he and his son gained 
ascendancy over the Siberian realms. Grand princely relations with émigré 
and would-be émigré Juchids of this period reflect a dramatic elevation of the 
grand prince's status among the Steppe elite. It was in these decades that the 
grand prince acquired the titular as well as the functional status of a Steppe 
khan. Equally indicative of the grand prince's enhanced position was the 
introduction at this time of explicit references to Juchid "service" into 


discussions of grand princely-Juchid relationships 


Part Two of the dissertation departs from the narrative structure of Part One. 
Its purposes are multiple: it is part reference work, part philological notes, 
part ethnographic essay. Consequently, its structure rather sui generis. In 
brief, it is an extended essay on the political culture of Steppe society in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It sketches in broad strokes some of the 
Steppe community's most prominent political, economic and social features. 
Part two has three aims. First, it serves as a point of reference for readers 
not familiar with the various aspects of Steppe society. Those who are not 
familiar, for example, with the political relationships between charismatic 
dynastic clans and aristocratic clans in the Steppe, or with economic relations 
between Central Eurasian pastoralist and sedentary societies, are urged to 
refer to the appropriate subsections of Part Two. Cross references have been 
provided in Part One to help the reader to find relevant background material. 
Second, Part Two contains a number of philological notes on terms which 
are prominent in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century texts, but have not been 


well explored by previous scholarship. A regrettable consequence of this is 
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that the section has a choppy feel, since certain topics are explored at length, 
while others only in brief. 

The third and final aim is to present a cohesive sketch of the major aspects 
of this society, with the aim of presenting a vision of how things fit together. 
It is, of course, only a general outline, but given the fact that there is nota 
single integrative study of Steppe society for this period, I hope that it will 
serve as a useful first effort. 

Part Two breaks down into three sections: Section One — Charisma and 
Leadership in the Pax; Section Two — Economic Relations in the Pax; Section 
Three — Social Relations in the Pax. Part Two does not aim to provide an 
exhaustive ethnography of Steppe society; rather, its purpose is to familiarize 
the reader with some of the beliefs and practices underlying events described 
in Part One. Therefore, whenever a term or concept peculiar to the Steppe is 
introduced in Part One, I try to provide a cross reference to the appropriate 
section and subsection of Part Two 

Informed in great measure by previous turcological and anthropological 
studies, and drawing extensively on the source materials presented in Part 
One, the essay in Part Two also makes use of a recently published source for 


Steppe social history of this period, the so-called Chingiz-name.8 The 


introduction to the work attributes it to a certain Utemish Hadji, who it is 
claimed, wrote the work at the behest of his master, Ish sultan, a member of 
the Central Asia branch of the Shibanid line. If this is so, it would date the 


work to the first half of the sixteenth century. The text is in Qipchaq Turkic 


8 Utemish Hadji, Chingiz-name, ed. and trans. V. P. Judin (Alma-Ata, 1992). The 
edition includes a facsimile of the Arabic-script manuscript, a Cyrillic 
transcription, a Russian translation, and introductory essays all by Iudin. Also 
included is a commentary and index by M. Kh. Abuseitova. 
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and consists of a roughly chronological series of amusing, at times allegorical, 
episodes from the lives of the Chinggisid dynasts. 

in his introduction, the supposed author, Utemish Hadji, take pains to 
explain the method by which he wrote his work. Interested in the lives of the 
Juchid rulers of the Steppe, he set about reading the official court chronicles. 
These he found disappointing, since they included little more than names, and 
did not tell of their struggles with one another for power. In search of more 
information, be began seeking out “anyone who was said to know the legends 
well” and committing the more plausible stories to memory.? 

Assuming that Utemish Hadji has honestly and accurately represented his 
methodology, one could categorize his work under the heading of "oral 
history." As with oral histories in general, it should not be given serious 
credence on events which took place beyond the bounds of living memory. 
Many of the episodes are probably pure fancy. While the text may not reflect 
actual historical events of earlier generations, it probably does reflect the 
social sensibilities of the period in which it was written, that is, the first half 
of the sixteenth century. Proceeding from this assumption, Part Two makes 
extensive use of the Chingiz-name as a source of the practices and beliefs 
which obtained among Turkic Steppe society of the late fifteenth and early 
sixteenth centuries. As a safeguard, however, efforts have been made to 
corroborate materials from the Chingiz-name with citations from reliable 


documentary sources. 


When composing a study in English about the interaction of two quite distinct, 
historically remote societies whose languages were not English, whose 


alphabets were not Roman and whose historical legacies have today become 


9 Chingiz-name, 36b. 
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the subject of passionate political debates, one encounters a host of sticky 
methodological problems, many of which have no gracefully satisfying 
solutions. This is especially true when trying to render names and 
transliterate primary sources. Variant spellings for both place names and 
personal names abound in the surviving Russian and Tatar sources. These 
variations reflect not only scribal errors and distortions introduced by 
translation across linguistic barriers, but also the regional and social dialects 
which apparently existed among both "Tatar" and "Russian" speakers of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Add to ail this the absence of phonetically 
significant vowelling in the Arabic-script Tatar texts of the period, and one 
ends up in quite a muddle. 

When rendering Tatar names, Vel'iaminov-Zernov attempted to cope with 
the transliteration challenge by providing a list of variant spellings (Arabic 
and Muscovite Cyrillic) and then establishing conventional Arabic and 
Cyrillic spellings based on what he felt to be the standard Tatar pronunciation 
of his day. As rigorous as his method was, our relative ignorance of fifteenth 
and sixteenth century Tatar phonetics makes it impossible to say how closely 
his spellings reflect the way a given Juchid cynast would have pronounced his 
own name. Until we know much more (if such can be known) about Tatar 
phonetics of this period, any effort at fully-voweled Roman transliterations of 
Tatar names will be open to challenge. 

Anticipating such challenges, I have abandoned all efforts to apply any 
particular scientific method in rendering Tatar names into Latin letters. 
Instead, I have sought to render each Tatar name in an unobtrusive English 
form, one which is succinct, consistent and gives the reader a basic sense of 
what the name might look like in an Arabic or Cyrillic text. Consequently, I 


make no claims as to their phonetic fidelity to the originals. Any reader 
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wishing for variations in Cyrillic and Arabic letters might begin by turning to 
Vel'iaminov-Zernov or Smirnov.!9 Similarly, where Tatar texts are being 
transliterated, especially in Part Two, the vowelling provided is meant purely 
for ease of identification and reflects an idealized front-back phonetic scheme; 
it does not pretend to reflect one or another regional, social or historical 
dialect. In rendering consonants, and effort has been made to avoid the use of 
diacritical marks and letter not found in the Roman alphabet. Thus, \x\ 
instead of \h\, \j\ instead of \3\, \ng\ instead of \n\, \gh\ instead of \g\, \sh\ 
instead of \8\, and \ch\ instead of \e\. 

Tranliteration from Cyrillic texts is less fraught. I have followed standard 
conventions for the social sciences, except when Anglicizing certain place 
names and terms (Moscow, boyar, etc.). 

Two final notes on terminology are in order. First, I have used the term 
"Golden Horde" to refer to the Juchid polity centered at Sarai from the mid- 
thirteenth century to the early fifteenth. While the term itself may never 
have been used by contemporaries,1!1 it is a well-established convention 
among modern historians, and on the latter basis I am using it here. Secondly, 
it is important to recognize that both the Muscovite and Tatar political systems 
tended to be highly consultative in nature (a point which is discussed at some 
length in Part Two). Khans and grand princes appear rarely to have made 
political decisions on their own. Nonetheless, for stylistic reasons I often say 


that "the grand prince did X" or "the khan did Y," when it would probably be 


10 Smirnov, Krvmskoe khanstvo. 

11 Judin does suggest, based on a passage from the Chingiz-name, that the term 
was current in the Steppe by at least the early sixteenth century. This should 
not be taken as conclusive evidence. See: V. P. Iudin, "Ordy: Belaia, Siniaia, 
Seraia, Zolotaia," in Chingiz-name, 14-56 [reprinted from Kazakhstan 


1983)}. 
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more precise to say "political authorities in the khanate/Moscow decided to do 


X/Y." The reader should be aware of this device. 
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Part One 
A Study of the Development of Juchid-Grand Princely Ties 
Chapter One 


Juchids Begin to Arrive in Muscovy 


A tse peremenit bog or"du...1 


If God changes the Horde... 


The early fifteenth century witnessed the final collapse of unified Juchid rule 
in Central Eurasia, a process which had profound political ramifications for 
polities throughout the region, including the principality of Muscovy. The 
beginning of this collapse can be dated to at least the late 1350s, when the 
Steppe political elite began to engage in a series of debilitating succession 
struggles and power began to flow away from the throne in Sarai into the 
hands of tribal leaders based in far-flung provincial strongholds. Despite 
numerous attempts to reconsolidate power and bring the secessionists to heel, 
the Juchid khans of Sarai failed to reassert their suzerainty. By 1450 Sarai 
stood no more.? 

The collapse of Sarai did not mean the end of Juchid rule altogether, 
however. As ships from a storm, numerous dynasts fled Sarai's tempests and 
followed the flow of power to the provincial centers. Once there, a number of 
dynasts succeeded in reasserting Juchid power, albeit on a regional level, and 
establishing successor khanates. By mid-century, Juchid dynasts had declared 


themselves khan in the Crimea, the Pontic Steppe and Kazakh Steppe, at 


1 From grand prince Vasilii i's pact with prince Vasilii Iaroslavovich, circa 
1447, DDG, 131. 

2 Insights into the causes of the collapse can be found in: Fedorov-Davydov, 
Obshchestvennvi stroi; B. D. Grekov and A. Iu. Iakubovskii, Zolotaia Orda i ee 
padenie (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950); Safargaliev, Raspad; Bertold Spuler, Die 
Goldene Horde. Die Mongolen in Russland, 1223-1502, second edition 
(Wiesbaden, 1965). 
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Astrakhan, Kazan' and at Tiumen'. By the early sixteenth century, Juchid 
dynasts would go on to claim the khanships of Khiva (Urgench) and Bukhara.3 

The rise of regional Juchid khanates was not the only consequence of the 
storms at Sarai. For every Juchid who managed to turn his safe haven into a 
new domain, there were many others who found themselves washed up on 
unconquerable shores. Instead of rulers, they became refugees, forced to treat 
for favorable terms with the local powers-that-be. Among such powers were 
the Muscovite princes of north eastern Rus', who, after a century and a half of 
political obedience to Sarai, now found themselves faced with the challenge of 
dealing with an influx of weil-armed Tatar refugees from the central Steppe 
lands. The strategies the Muscovites eventually adopted for dealing with the 
Juchid exodus would profoundly shape all subsequent relations with the 
remaining Tatar polities in the Steppe. 

One of the earliest Juchid refugees in northeastern Rus' was a Mustafa 
Sultan, who, along with his followers, showed up late in 1443 at Riazan'. 
Initially, Mustafa sought to secure his position in the region through raiding 
and extortion, a strategy made possible by the continued military effectiveness 
of his retinue. Soon, however, his need for shelter from a particularly harsh 
winter obliged the suitan to treat with the local Riazanian authorities. The 
negotiations yielded success at first, and Mustafa gained entrance to the 
protective confines of nearby Pereiaslavl'. But this arrangement did not hold. 
Before the winter was out, he was to meet his end on the banks of the Listan'. 
The Nikon chronicle recounts his bitter fate thus: 

In that year... Mustafa Sultan, along with many Tatars, came in war to 
Riazan'. He plundered the outlying areas and the villages, and caused 


much harm to Riazan'; he then went off with many captives, made camp 
out in the Steppe, and sent [a message] to Riazan’, [offering] to sell them 


3 In addition to Safagaliev, Raspad, see also: B. A. Akhmedov, Gosudarstvo 
kochevvkh uzbekov (Moscow, 1965), especially for events in the East. 
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the captives. The Riazanians ransomed their captives from the Tatars. 
Mustafa again came to Riazan', [but] in peace, wishing to winter in 
Riazan'; for it was inhospitable for him in the Steppe: the Steppe had 
been burning all autumn, the winter was fierce, extremely wild: the 
snows were great, and the winds and vortices mighty. And because of 
this, he came in peace to Riazan' and wished to winter there, because of 
his great hardship. Having heard of this in Moscow, Grand Prince 
Vasilii Vasil'evich sent out against him Prince Vasilii Obolenskii and 
Andrei Fedorovich Goltiaev, and [sent] along with them his personal 
retinue, as well as Mordvinians on snowshoes, for the winter was fierce 
and snowy. The Tatars lost their horses, and they froze from the frost 
and the extreme cold. Their anguish was great; provender was very 
dear. Mustafa Sultan was at that time in Riazan', in the town of 
Pereiaslavl'; the Riazanians sent him from the town, and he went out 
from the town and camped beneath the town of Pereiaslavl'. From 
Moscow, Grand Prince Vasilii Vasil'evich's commander came upon him 
and they joined battle at the river Listan'. The Tatars were utterly 
emaciated, freezing and without horses. Because of the great frost and 
cold, the winds and vortices their bows and arrows were of no use. And 
because the snows were extremely heavy, the Mordvinians attacked 
them on snowshoes, with lances, pikes and sabers; and the Riazanian 
gazaqs,* likewise on snowshces, and [armed with] lances, pikes and 
sabers [attacked] from the other side... And they had a great and 
mighty battle on the river Listan', and the Christians began to prevail. 
The Tatars gave no quarter, but fought firmly. [The Russian warriors] 
slaughtered many Tatars, and killed Mustafa Sultan himself, and they 


killed many of the Tatar princes who were with him.5 
Given the hardship suffered by the Mustafa's followers that winter, victory 
must have appeared a foregone conclusion to Muscovite authorities. 
Nonetheless, the question must be asked: why did the grand prince make the 
decision to attack Mustafa Sultan and his followers? One conceivable 
explanation was that the Muscovites had made a conscious decision to repel all 
Juchid refugees who might try to enter Muscovy. Such a policy of brutal 
inhospitality would seem consonant with the widely held view among 
historians that the princes of northeastern Rus' had in the preceding 
centuries struggled indefatigably against oppressive Tatar overlords. The 
massacre on the Listan', it would follow, was just part of a long-term effort to 


oppose Tatar power wherever and whenever an opportunity presented itself. 


4 Here, probably meaning "bands of mercenaries hired in the Steppe;" see Part 
Two, Section One, "The Comitatus." 


3 PSRL, 12:61-62. On the titles of the Tatar aristocracy, see Part Two 
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But the premise of stalwart opposition to the Tatars falls apart upon a 
comprehensive reading of the sources. Even those chronicles with a strong 
anti-Tatar bias do not portray Vasilii's forebears as uncompromising 
opponents to the suzerainty of Sarai. Instead, they paint a subtler, more 
ambiguous portrait of Rus'-Tatar relations, one in which instances of 
pragmatic collaboration far outnumber instances of aggressive resistance. 

Let us consider but two examples. One of the most celebrated cases of a Rus’ 
prince's resistance to hostile Tatars is the so-called "battle of Kulikovo," in 
which grand prince Dmitrii Ivanovich drove off an approaching Tatar force 
led by the powerful bek© Mamai in 1380. This event is often portrayed as the 
epitome of a united Russian national struggle against Tatar rule. In reality, 
the lines of battle were not so clear cut. To be sure, Dmitrii's adversaries were 
Tatars, but so too were some of his comrades-in-arms. Fighting (and dying) at 
Dmitrii's side were members of the Tatar tribal aristocracy who had recently 
left the Horde and entered Muscovy to serve at Dmitrii's court.’ Moreover, 
Dmitrii's resistance to Mamai cannot be properly interpreted as a sign of 


stalwart hostility towards Sarai's suzerainty or Tatars as a whole. Mamai, was a 


6 Title used by the hereditary leaders of a Steppe tribal grouping; they were 
aristocratic, but not royal; see Part Two, Section One, "Subordination of the 
Tribes." 

? For example, one of the fallen Muscovites was a certain Andrei Ivanovich, 
son of a Tatar prince named Serkiz, who had fled to Dmitrii Donskoi some years 
before and became the founder of the Starkov clan: PSRL, 15:71; Fedorov- 
Davydov, Obshchestvennvi stroi, 137-38; see also, S. B. Veselovskii, 
Issledovaniia po istorii klassa sluzhilykh zemlevladel'tsey (Moscow, 1969), 56- 
57, 397-98, 402-05. The most recent, standard Soviet scholarship on this event 
can be found in: A. K. Zaitsev, ed., Kulikovo pole : materialy iissledovaniia 
(Moscow, 1990) [= Trudy Gosudarstvennogo ordena Lenina istoricheskogo 


George Vernadsky, The Mongols in Russia (New Haven, 1953), 258 ff. 
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renegade bek with many enemies at Sarai, and can hardly be said to represent 
Tatar rule per se.8 

The career of Dmitrii's son and successor, Vasilii I, provides further 
illustration of a grand prince's pragmatic collaboration with the Tatars. In 
1391, for example, when Vasilii I went to visit the court of Tokhtamysh Khan 
he was afforded, according to the chronicles, an elaborate and honorable 
welcome. Earlier that same year, Vasilii I had arrested Boris of Suzdal', his 
chief rival for control of Nizhnii Novgorod, with the help of a detachment of 
Tatars.2 Some three years before, Vasilii had led his own Muscovite military 
retinue to the banks of the distant Syr Darya in order to fight at Tokhtamysh's 
side during his attack on Timur.!0 Clearly, there was no tradition of unalloyed 
opposition to Tatar rule among the Muscovite grand princes. Therefore, we 
cannot invoke such a tradition when trying to explain Vasilii II's decision to 
attack Mustafa Sultan. 

The argument could still be made, however, that the pragmatic 
collaboration of Vasilii II's forefathers was only a short-term tactic adopted out 
of necessity in the face of overwhelmingly superior Tatar force. Behind the 
short-term tactic of collaboration, so the argument might go, lay a long-term 
strategy of resistance. Once the Juchids had grown weak and victory was 
assured—once "God had changed the Horde"—the grand princes would move 
decisively to rid themselves of the Tatar menace. Vasilii II, it would follow, was 
simply realizing the long-term strategy of his forebears when he moved 


against Mustafa Sultan. 


8 On Mamai's place in the political system of the Horde, see Fedorov-Davydov, 
Obshchestvennvi stroi, chapters five and six. 


9 Vernadsky, Mongols, 273-4. 

10 Vernadsky, Mongols, 271; Tizengauzen, Sbornik, 2:156. For other instances 
of collaboration between the Rus' princes and the Horde see: A. N. Nasonov, 
Mongoly i Rus' (istoriia tatarskoi_ politiki na Rusi) (Moscow-Leningrad, 1940), 
passim. 
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But this variation of the resistance thesis likewise fails to find support in 
the sources. Were it indeed the explanation for the massacre of 1443, we would 
expect to find similar events repeatedly throughout the fifteenth century, 
since Mustafa was just one of numerous Juchid dynasts who turned northward 
in search of asylum after Sarai's collapse. But, as we shall shortly see, in not a 
single other instance did a Muscovite Grand Prince, Vasilii II included, ever 
mete out such brutal treatment to a refugee Juchid. Indeed, Mustafa's death is 
the only known case in the entire fifteenth or sixteenth century in which 
Muscovite forces ever actually killed a Juchid dynast in battle or otherwise. 
Thus, efforts to explain Vasilii II's motives behind the Listan' campaign must 
be sought in the peculiarities of the event, not in some overarching program 
of resistance to the Tatars. Given our dearth of information about the politics 
surrounding the campaign, however, it is unlikely that an adequate 


explanation can ever be found.!1! 


The real significance of the massacre on the Listan' does not lie in the grand 
prince's immediate motives in the event. Instead, it lies in the vivid, if 
chilling, illustration it provides of a strategy that the Muscovites could have 
adopted in dealing with Juchid exiles in search of refuge. It shows that, given 
the right circumstances, Moscow was capable of shutting them out in the cold. 

This study arises from the fact that, as a rule, Moscow shunned the strategy 
of exclusion. Indeed, the massacre on the Listan' must be seen as the exception 
that proves the rule. Once it was in their power to do so, the grand princes did 
not act to rid themselves of involvement with the Tatars by breaking off 


relations with the Juchid dynasty or destroying Tatar forces whenever the 


11 One might conjecture that Vasilii was concerned that the Riazanian princes 
might form an alliance with Mustafa against Moscow. 
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opportunity presented itself. Quite the contrary was the case. As the fifteenth 
century progressed, the Muscovites voluntarily took in a steady stream of 
Juchid refugees cast up upon its shores, along with their numerous Tatar 
followers. Instead of "liberating" themselves from the Tatar yoke, the grand 
princes welcomed Tatars by the hundreds into the Muscovite heartland, and in 
doing so became more intensely involved with the Steppe elite than their 


forebears had ever been during the age of the Golden Horde. 


The intensification of involvement which took place between Muscovites and 
Tatars in the fifteenth century does not alter the fact that this century was 
also a period significant discontinuity in their relations. Most historical 
studies on Muscovite-Tatar relations of the period recognize it as a time of 
important change. Many, however, tend to conceive of this change as taking 
the form of a watershed event—some critical turning point during which 
relations underwent a revolutionary shift, often expressed through the cliché 
of "casting off the Tatar yoke."12 But efforts to pinpoint such a watershed 
event have failed to find a scholarly consensus.13 This inability to come to an 
agreement as to exactly when the "yoke was cast off" suggests that the basic 
premise of rapid and radical change might itself be flawed. Indeed, historians 
would do better to cease thinking in terms of some watershed event, some 
dramatic moment of destiny, some single climactic turning point which 


shaped the fate of Eurasia. Instead, it should be recognized that the changes of 


12 For a recent, well-considered example of this viewpoint, see: Iu. G. Alekseev, 
Osvobozhdenie Rusi ot ordynskogo iga (Leningrad, 1989). 

13 On the disagreement over periodization see: Robert M. Croskey, "The 
Diplmatic Forms of Ivan III's Relationship with the Crimean Khan," Slavic 
Review 43, no. 2 (1984):257-69; Halil Inalcik, "Power Relationships Between 
Russia, the Crimea and the Ottoman Empire as Reflected in Titulature," in Passé 
Turco-Tatar, Présent Soviétique: Etudes offertes A Alexandre Bennigsen (Paris, 
1986), 175-214. 
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this era—and without a doubt significant changes did occur—must have been of 
a different nature. 

To understand the true nature of the changes in Muscovite-Tatar relations 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, one must first recognize the high 
degree of stability and continuity that characterized these relations during 
this period. This ‘continuity and stability is accounted for in large measure by 
the fact, mentioned above, that Moscow's relations with the Steppe elite were 
not severed during this period; quite the contrary, they only increased in 
intensity as significant numbers of Juchids emigrated into the Muscovite 
heartland and the grand princes aggressively pursued relations with various 
Tatar polities in the Steppe. 

As relations intensified, the basic forms they adopted as well as the 
language though which they were expressed remained essentially unchanged 
from the beginning of the period to the end. By and large, they derived from 
forms and idioms which had long been current in the political culture of the 
Steppe.!4 This stability in language and form can be explained in part by the 
fact that, throughout this period, Juchid and grand princely relations 
continued to concern themselves with the five enduring issues: (1) the 
acquisition of formal, personal ties among themselves; (2) the determination 
of succession to high office; (3) the promotion of regional trade and the 
securing of trade routes; (4) the receipt or granting of customs duties, tribute, 
largess and gifts among elites; and (5) the taking on of military obligations to 
one another. Throughout the period, there was no radical change in the 
substance of the relationship, nor in the "rules" or "language" which shaped 


its formal features. 


14 These are examined at length in Part Two. 
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However, changes did occur, and profound ones at that. They came not in 


the structure of the relationship, but rather in the relative status which each 


side — the Steppe elite and the grand princes — possessed within that structure. 
One's status within the Steppe system of politics determined which of a variety 
of flexible, loosely-defined roles one could play within the political system. 
This status, in turn, was determined both by the force of tradition and the 
degree of one's actual military and economic strength. 

These changes in relative status were gradual, taking place over the full 
course of our two-hundred-year period; and they were subtle, too, making 
themselves felt not through any single formal feature or personal 
relationship, but in a variety of ways and through many channels. Their most 
immediate reflection, however, was usually found in the relationships formed 
between the Muscovite grand princes and émigré Juchid dynasts. Indeed, the 
Juchid need for asylum along with the manner in which the Muscovites 
exploited that need was the single most important and dynamic force behind 


the evolution of status which took place over this period. 


To gain a better sense of the durative quality of formal relations as well as the 
evolving status of the Muscovite and Tatar elite within them, let us begin with 


the earliest, well-documented instance of Juchids taking asylum in Muscovy./5 


15 Certain Muscovite narrative sources recount isolated incidents of Juchid 
resettlement in North Eastern Rus' as far back as the thirteenth century. 
These sources have a strong literary bent, and are best seen as historical tales 
rather than documentary sources. Consequently, they do not figure into our 
discussion here. Among the earliest and most intriguing is a chronicle 
passage about Prince Boris of Rostov, who lived in the mid-thirteenth century, 
and his supposed friendship with a sultan of the Horde. The friendship 
eventually led to the latter conversion to Orthodoxy, after which he became 
known as Peter and founded a monastery. For the textual history and 
publication of this story, see: D. S. Likhachev, ed., Slovar' knizhnikov i 
knizhnosti Drevnei Rusi, 3 vols. (Leningrad, 1987-1989), 3: part 2: 256-59. 
Charles Halperin dedicates a chapter to this story in his monograph The Tatar 
Yoke (Columbus, Ohio, 1986). That same study also touches upon a number of 
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The Juchids in question were sons of the late Tokhtamysh Khan, who from the 
1380s until his death around 1405 was active in all corners of the Kipchak 
Steppe. Tokhtamysh's peripatetic career included reigns at Sarai and in the 
Crimea, exile in Samarkand and Vilnius, numerous campaigns at points in 
between and, in the end, death near Tiumen'. 

Tokhtamysh's most enduring adversary was the powerful bek Edigei, who 
outlived Tokhtamysh to became the arch nemesis of the celebrated khan's 
sons. After Tokhtamysh's death, Edigei began to consolidate his authority at 
Sarai, at the expense of Tokhtamyshids. When Edigei eventually succeeded in 
placing his own Juchid candidate on the throne ca. 1407, the Tokhtamyshids 
took flight from the Steppe. According to Ibn Arab Shah, more than one of 
them took refuge in the lands of Rus', most likely arriving by way of 
Bulgary.16 

Not one to wait for his opponents to come to him (Edigei had pursued 
Tokhtamysh across the Steppe on more than one occasion), Edigei set off for 


Moscow late in 1408. Having made camp outside the city, the bek sent a letter!7 


other literary inventions inspired by the early history of Russian-Tatar 
relations. This story may, as perhaps did others, have had some basis in fact; as 
Nasonov as demonstrated, the Rostov princes did have particularly close 
relations with the Horde during this period, Mongoly, 62-68. 

16 Vv. G. Tizengauzen, ed., Sbornik materialov, otnosiashchikhsia k istorii 
Zolotoi Ordy, 2 vols. (St. Petersburg-Leningrad, 1884-1941), 2:471-72; 
Safargaliev, Raspad, 183-85; Grekov, Vostochnaia Evropa, 265. Buigary isa 
historical name for the region around present-day Kazan. 

17 The letter survives in certain Russian chronicles, but only in an excerpted 
form: see for example: PSRL, 4:110-11; PSRL, 12:209-10. As such, it is one of the 
earliest examples of a diplomatic document interpolated into the chronicles, a 
practice which became quite common in later decades. Diplomatic materials 
found only in the chronicles must be approached with great caution, since 
they might have been significantly distorted in the process of interpolation, 
or could be the result of outright fabrication: Keenan "Muscovy and Kazan'," 
Chapter One, and idem, "The Jarlvk." As for Edigei's letter, Part Two of the 
current work contains numerous examples from the letter of formulary and 
usage closely resembling those found in documentary sources of Steppe 
correspondence. These resemblances argue for the authenticity of the letter 
and permit us to make guarded use of it as a documentary source. Of course, it 
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to Vasilii I in which he explained his reasons for coming: "slyshanie nam 


uchinilosia takovo, chto Takittamvshevy deti u tebia, i togo radi prishli esmia 


ratiiu."18 

Edigei also took the opportunity to give Vasilii a thorough dressing down 
for his failure during the preceding few years of turmoil at Sarai to conduct 
what he considered proper relations with the Horde. In this connection 
Edigei's letter is especially valuable, in that it provides a powerful bek's 
conception what normal relations between Muscovy and the Horde were 
supposed to be. These normative features are sketched in some detail in Part 
Two, but it is worth paraphrasing Edigei's formulation of them here. 

Edigei saw the Muscovite grand princes as bound to the Juchid khans of 
Sarai through a formal set of agreements, a "pact" in other words. This pact 
entailed obligations and privileges for both sides. On the one hand, Sarai 
recognized the seniority of the grand prince of Moscow over all other princes 
of Rus'. The Tatars were pledged to provide him with military assistance 
against his enemies and sanctioned his right to collect customs revenues from 
long-distance traders passing through Muscovy in transit to or from the 
Steppe. Moscow, for its part, was to send a regular portion of its domestic 
taxation revenues to Sarai. Equally important, the grand princes were to treat 
merchants from the Horde hospitably and show deference to the khans, both 
by giving respect to their envoys and visiting or sending deputies to Sarai on a 
regular basis.19 

According to Edigei's version of things, Vasilii had failed to fulfill all his 


obligations to Sarai. He had dishonored and abused merchants and emissaries 


must be taken into account that the document has undergone a significant 
degree of editorial emendation at the hands of chonicle compilers. 


18 “Word has it that the sons of Tokhtamysh are with you. For this reason we 
have come to do battle," PSRL 11: 209-10. 


19 All of these features are touched upon in Edigei's letter. 
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alike arriving from the Horde; he had not sent any taxation revenues to the 
Horde, claiming that his peasants were producing no surpluses (a claim which 
Edigei brands a lie once he has seen the Muscovite countryside with his own 
eyes); and, though he had written asking for support against his enemies, 
Vasilii had not for many year been to visit the khans, nor had he sent any 
ranking deputies to show deference on his behalf. To top it all off, Vasilii was 
now harboring Edigei's mortal enemies, the Tokhtamyshids. 

While Edigei vented his grievances against the grand prince, in the end 
he failed, for ali this hectoring, to have them redressed. During his campaign 
on Moscow, disorder once again broke out at Sarai, forcing Edigei to beat a 
hasty retreat. As for Tokhtamysh's sons, they apparently remained in 
Muscovy for three years or so before launching another bid for power "from 
the lands of Rus" in A. H. 814 (C.E 1411/12).29 Over the course of 1412, the 
Tokhtamyshids succeeded in eclipsing Edigei's power in Sarai, which led their 
former protector, Vasilii, to make the trip once again to the Horde, the first in 


many years.41 


By the mid 1420s Edigei and Vasilii I were dead and the brief ascendancy of the 
Tokhtamyshids at Sarai had passed. New figures were emerging as the 
prevailing powers in the Steppe. One among these, Ulu Muhammed, was to 
establish a long-standing relationship with the new Muscovite Grand Prince, 
Vasilii II, which wouid lead to the first permanent resettlement of Juchids in 
Muscovite territory and begin to redefine the relative positions of Juchids and 


grand princes in the system of Steppe politics. 


20 Safargaliev, Raspad, 187; Tizengauzen, Sbornik, 2:473. 
21 Safargaliev, Raspad, 188-9; PSRL, 6:139; 8:92; 11:219. 
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Relations between Vasilii I's son, Vasilii HW, and the Juchid khan Ulu 
Muhammed, along with his sons, were exemplary of the changes taking place 
in Muscovite-Tatar relations at mid-century. When Vasilii I died in 1425, a 
struggle for succession to the Muscovite grand princely throne broke out 
between Vasilii's brother, Iurii Dmitr’evich and Vasilii's son, Vasilii 
Vasil'evich. Such internecine strife was hardly unusual for the Rus' 
principalities, owing to the lack of unambiguous mechanism of succession to 
the grand princely throne and redistribution of authority among other 
members of the dynasty. 

During the preceding 175 years, the khans of Sarai had done much to 
temper the Russian tendency towards protracted internal strife (which is not 
to say, however, that the khans did not, at times, play the princes off one 
another).42 Their military might and political prestige gave them the 
effective authority over succession matter in North Eastern Rus'. Few princes 
who sought to rule a principality could do so for iong if his accession was 
opposed by Sarai. As a consequence, when a powerful prince sought to 
succeed to the leadership of a major principality in North Eastern Rus’, he 
would often make a trip to the khan's camp in search of some formal 
confirmation of his succession by the khan. This ritual confirmation in some 
cases came in the form of a document attesting the given prince's right of rule 
over a given territory. This document is referred to in a number or Russian 
sources as a “iarlyk," from the Tatar "yarliq" meaning here probably either 
"commani" or "a document given by a superior to an inferior." In an 
instance where two or more princes made rival claims for succession, the 
khan might serve as a formal arbitrator over the matter, or simply lend his 


support to one party or the other. The khan's role as the confirmer of a 


22 Nasonov, Mongoly explores this theme at length. 
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subordinate's succession and the arbitrator of succession disputes was a 
commonplace in the politics of the pax.23 

Vasilii I's death and the ensuing succession dispute occurred at a moment 
of renewed turmoil in the Steppe. Following Edigei's death ca. 1418, dynasts 
from two rival branches of the Juchid line began a decades-long struggle for 
ascendancy.24 By the early 1430s, one of the leading contestants, Ulu 
Muhammed, had brought the central lands of the Steppe (excluding Crimea) 
under his control. At this point the two pretenders25 to the Muscovite grand 
princely throne travelled to Ulu Muhammed's camp, each in search of the 
khan's support against the other. While these bids for the khan’s support 
were couched in the traditional, formal terms of confirmation, in effect they 
were not so much requests for a iarlyk as efforts by each to form a military 
alliance with the khan.2© In the event, Ulu Muhammed and his followers 
failed to reach a consensus as to which Muscovite prince to back. As a result, 
the stalemate between Vasilii and Iurii continued, with the former receiving 
Ulu Muhammed's backing, while Iurii won over to his cause some of Ulu 
Muhammed's leading supporters. 

The split in Ulu Muhammed's camp over the issue of Muscovite succession 
reflected his tenuous hold on power in the Steppe. By mid decade, his 
authority was being seriously challenged by another Juchid pretender, Kichi 
Muhammed. Among the various fronts on which this Juchid upstart was 


challenging the khan was the issue of Muscovite succession. Kichi 


23 See Part Two, Section Two, "Dispenation of Iurts," and Section Three, 
"Succession to Office and the Renewal of Ties." 

24 Akhmedov, Gosudarstvo, 9 ff; Safargaliev, Raspad, 198-235. 

25 Here and elsewhere, "pretender" is being used in the sense of a legitimate 
candidate or claimant to the throne. 

26 Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan: Some Introductory Remarks," 554-55; for a 
different view, see Charles Halperin, The Tatar Yoke (Columbus, Ohio, 1986), 
137-42. 
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Muhammed backed the surviving sons of Iurii Dmitr'evich, who died in 1434. 
These cross alliances with rivals in the Steppe, of course, did nothing to 
resolve the issue of Muscovite succession, which by this point had raged into 
full-blown a civil war. 

In 1437, Kichi Muhammed managed to drive Ulu Muhammed out of the 
central Steppe all together. This was not the first time Ulu Muhammed had 
been forced to seek asylum in the periphery. During the 1420s he had found 
refuge both in Crimea and with Vitovt in Lithuania. But in 1437 Crimea was 
firmly in the hands of adversaries, and his old aily Vitovt long dead. The 
beleaguered khan and his remaining followers, therefore, decided to take the 
trail north to the fortress town of Belev located in the frontier region between 
Muscovite and Lithuanian-controlled territories. 

Ulu Muhammed's arrival did not go unnoticed in Muscovy, and a Muscovite 
force soon arrived on the scene. The Russian chronicles described the 
ensuing events thus: 

[Ulu Muhammed] sede vo grade Beleve, bezhav ot inogo 


tsaria....Prishedshim zhe im k Belevu, i tsar' uboiavsia, videv mnogoe 
mnozhstvo polkov ruskiikh, nachiat davatisia vo vsiu voliu kniazem 


ruskiim. Oni zhe ne poslushashia tsarevykh rechei.27 

In flight from another khan, [Ulu Muhammed] ensconced himself in 

the fort at Belev... When [the Tatars] arrived at Belev, the khan grew 

frightened, seeing a vast number of Russian troops. He began to 

surrender to the Russian princes, [but] they did not listen to the khan's 

declarations. 

Next, the Russian force attacked the fort, and the Tatars sallied forth in 

response. A harsh battle ensued, we are told, with both sides losing men of 
high rank. At nightfaii, the Tatars retreated to the fort, and in the morning 


Ulu Muhammed dispatched an envoy to treat with the Russian princes. 


27 Joasafovskaia, 28. 
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According to the chronicles, Ulu Muhammed was now offerring the following 
terms: 
I rekosha tatari k nim: 'tsarevo slovo k vam: daiu vam syna svoego 


Mamuteka, a kniazi svoikh daiut v zaklade na tom: dast' mi Bog budu na 
tsarstve i dokole budu zhiv, dotole mi zemli Rus'skie sterechi, a po 


vykhody mi ne posylati, ni po inoe ni po chto.28 
I give you my son, Mamutek, and my princes give their children, as a 
guarantee that, if God grants me the khanship, as long as I am khan and 


as long as I live, I shall watch over the lands of Rus', and I shall not send 
for vykhod,2? nor for anything whatsoever.39 


The Russian princes, however, rejected this offer too, and resumed the fight. 
This proved a miscalculation on their part, for in the end the Tatars won the 
day and set the Russian force to flight. 

We shouid, of course, avoid reading these narrative passages in the 
chronicles as we would an unbiased documentary record, for that they surely 
are not. Drawing solely on them we cannot reliably determine, for example, 
such particularities as who attacked whom first, or what precisely were the 
terms of surrender offered by Ulu Muhammed. One can, however, reasonably 
draw the general conclusions that Ulu Muhammed had, indeed, come to Belev 
in search of asylum and probably did attempt—and fail—to strike a deal with the 
Muscovite princes on the scene. 

In some regards, these events resembled the massacre on the Listan' 
which was to take place some seven years later. An embattled Juchid sought 
refuge in the Mus-:vite borderlands, only to meet with armed resistance on 
the part of o.° ¢.! iscovites. Of course this time the Juchid and his followers 
managed a successful defense. Again, however, we need not conclude that the 


failure of Ulu Muhammed's peace overtures at Belev was the result of some 


28 PSRL, 12:24. 


29 A portion of domestic tax revenues; see Part Two, Section Two, "Taxation of 
Surpluses." 


30 Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan'," 130-31. 
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uniform policy among the Russian princes of denying refuge to fugitive 
Juchids. The more likely explanation for the rejection of Ulu Muhammed's 
overtures was the identity of the princes with whom he attempted to negotiate. 
As Edward Keenan has pointed out in his analysis of these events, the 
princes leading the Muscovite force were none other than the sons of lurii 
Dmitrievich, Vasilii II's arch rivals. We shall recall that it was Vasilii whom 
Ulu Muhammed backed when the pretenders to the Muscovite throne visited 
the khan in 1432. Therefore, Keenan speculates, the Dmitr'evichi probably 
marched on Belev with the aim of denying their rival Vasilii of military 
assistance from his erstwhile ally, Ulu Muhammed.31 Their apparent fear that 
Ulu Muhammed along with his sons and followers would directly intervene on 
Vasilii's behalf in the Muscovite succession struggle were, as we shall see, 


entirely justified. 


During the few years following the encounter at Belev, a new sort of 
arrangement began to take form between Vasilii II and Ulu Muhammed, 
whereby Juchid kinsmen of the latter resettled in Muscovy for protracted 
sojourns. Just how these arrangments came to take shape is uncertain. What is 
certain is that they mark a milestone in Muscovite relations with the Steppe. 
The sources do not give us a clear, unambiguous account of Ulu 
Muhammed's comings and goings over the next few years, though there is 
agreement that he remained in and around Muscovy's southern periphery.32 
There is, however, evidence suggesting that these new arrangements had 


been reached by late in 1444. It comes in the form of another chronicle 


31 Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan'," 129-33. 
32 issledovanie, 1:13 ff. 
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passage recounting an offensive launched by Vasilii in the winter of 1444-45 
against several Lithuanian towns: 


Toia zhe zimy kniaz' velikii Vasilei Vasil’evich poslal dvukh tsarevichev 
na Litovskia grady ratiiu, na Viazmu, na Brianesk i na inya grady, 
bezvestno.33 


That same winter, Grand Prince Vasilii Vasil'evich sent two sultans on 
surprise attacks against the Lithuanian towns of Viaz'ma and Briansk 
along with other towns. 


Just precisely who these two sultans were cannot be said for certain. No 
names are given, and this is the first mention since 1409 of any "tsarevichi" 
being in Muscovy with the grand prince. In July of 1445 there is mention 
again of a sultan fighting among the Muscovite army, one tsarevich 
Berdydad.34 There is further mention of sultans among the Muscovites in a 
chronicle passage for the following winter. In February 1446, Vasilii had 
fallen captive to his Muscovite political rivals, causing his supporters to flee 
westward to the Lithuanian borderlands. Instead of two sultans, we now find 
three, and this time we also have their names. 


Feodor Vasil’evich Basenok ubezhe i s pristavom iz zhelez, i pristali k 
neinu mnogi liudi ot dvora velikogo kniazia, i poide k Litve. Kniaz' 
Vasilei Iaroslavich, shurin velikogo kniazia, slyshav to, ezhe uchinisia 
zlo nad velikim kniazem, i poide v Litvu zhe, i so kniagineiu i s detmi, i 
so vsemi liudmi; a tsarevichi tri, Kaisym da lagup Makhmetovichi da 
Berdodat Kududatovich', sluzhyli velikomu kniaziiu, i te stupili na 


Litov'skie zhe porubezh'ia.35 


Fedor Vasil'evichi Basenok escaped from prison along with his guard. 
Many people from the grand prince's court joined him and [they] went 
to Lithuania. The grand prince's brother-in-law, Prince Vasilii 
Iaraslavovich, having heard that evil had befallen the grand prince, 
also went to Lithuania along with his wife and children and all the 
people. And three sultans, the sons of [Ulu] Muhammed, Qasim and 
Jakub, and Berdydad son of Khudaidad, who were serving the grand 
prince, they too went into the Lithuanian borderlands. 


33 PSRL 12:63. 
34 loasafovskaia, 32; PSRL 23:152-53. 
35 PSRL, 23:152-53. 
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From this we can surmise that the second sultan sent against Lithuania in the 
winter of 1444-45 was probably one of these two sons of Ulu Muhammed. That 
Ulu Muhammed's nephew, Berdydad, and one of his sons were apparently 
campaigning under Vasilii's command by the end of 1444 suggests that the 
khan and the grand prince had managed to come to some sort of 
understanding following the Belev encounter of 1437. 

This understanding may have involved a concession on Vasilii's part to 
allow Ulu Muhammed to nomadize in the southeastern borderlands of the 
Muscovite realm. For it is in this region that we find Ulu Muhammed and his 
followers in the summer of 1445.36 From there, Ulu Muhammed issued a call to 
the gazaqs of Cherkassy to come join him on a campaign.37 The campaign he 
had in mind, it appears, was to be directed against Ali bek (or Ali Bek) who 
then controlled Kazan', and would fall to Ulu Muhammed's forces later that 
year. 

A number of gazaqgs responded to the call and joined the khan in 
Muscovy's southeastern border region. True to their reputation for 
insubordination, however, they then proceeded to mount a raid against the 
Russian town of Luh, which raid, according to the Muscovite chronicles, had 
not been sanctioned by Ulu Muhammed.38 Vasilii responded to these 
disturbances by moving eastward in July of 1445 with a small force. Upon 
reaching Suzdal’, Vasilii encountered a considerably larger Tatar force, this 
one led by two of Ulu Muhammed's sons, Muhammedek and Iakub. Vasilii was 


taken into custody and brought to the khan's camp. 


36 The sources report him as having been variously at Murom and "Novgorod 
Niziinii Staryi:" Issledovanie, 1:6-10; Vernadsky, Mongols, 316. 

37 PSRL, 23:151. Most likely the place being referred to here was the enclave 
of Cherkassy along the Dniepr downstream from Kiev, a well-known haven for 
gazaq renegades from the Steppe: Vernadsky, Mongols, 324; Ginter St6kl, Die 
Entstehung des Kosakentums (Munich, 1953), 57-59. 

38 PSRL, 23:151. 
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At the end of the summer, Vasilii was released back to Moscow with a large 
Tatar escort, after having sworn an oath to the khan to pay him a large sum.39 
Iakub as we have seen, was still with the his father in the summer of 1445. 
Therefore, to be among the suitans who fled to the Lithuanian border in 
February 1446, he must have entered Muscovy after the summer of 1445. 
Perhaps, one might conjecture, he was part of the Tatar contingent which 
escorted Vasilii back to Moscow from Ulu Muhammed's camp that fall. Iakub's 
brother, Qasim, is conspicuously absent from Ulu Muhammed's camp in the 
summer of 1445, suggesting that he had been the second sultan sent against 
Lithuania the previous winter, and remained behind in central Muscovy while 
Vasilii was in Ulu Muhammed's custody. In the end, however, there is little we 
can say with any certainty about these events; the sources, alas, are just too 
vague. 

On one point, however, the sources are quite unequivocal: from 1446 on, 
Qasim and Iakub were to remain staunch allies of Vasilii, campaigning 
indefatigably on his behalf against all enemies, both Russian and Tatar. As we 
saw above, the two brothers took flight in February of that year along with 
other of Vasilii's supporters when the grand prince fell captive to his enemies 
in Muscovy. At that point they decided to ride south to the qgazaq enclave at 
Cherkassy to contemplate their next move. Towards the end of the year, news 
reached them at Cherkassy that Vasilii had managed to regain his freedom, and 
was struggling once more to gain the Muscovite throne. Mindful of their past 
alliance with the grand prince, and perhaps lacking any other promising 
prospects for gainful campaigning, Qasim and Iakub along with a band of 


followers set off for the Muscovite realm in search of their grand prince. 


39 Ioasafovskaia, 31-33; for a discussion of the relevant sources, see: Keenan, 
"Muscovy and Kazan'," 134-37. 
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Along the way they encountered another group of Vasilii's supporters 
who, initially, took the Tatars to be hostile and let loose their arrows upon 
them. During a lull in the shooting, so the chronicles state, the Tatars sought 
to establish the precise identity of their adversaries: 


Po sem zhe Tatarove nachasha Rusi klikati: "Vy kto este?" Oni zhe 
otveshchasha: “Moskovichi. A idem s kniazem Vasil'em laroslavichem 
iskati svoego gosudaria velikogo kniazia Vasil'a Vasil'evicha, skazyvaiut 
uzhe ego vypushchena. A vy kto este?". Tatarove zhe rekosha: "A my 
prishli is Cherkas s dvema tsarevichema Makhmetovymi detmi, s 
Kasymom das lagupom; slysheli bo pro velikogo kniazia, chto brat'ia 
nad nim izradu uchinili, i oni poshli iskati velikogo kniazia za prednee 
ego dobro, i za ego khleb, mnogo bo dobra ego do nas bylo." I tako 
sshedshesia i ukrepivshesia mezh sebia, poidosha vkupe, ishchushchi 
velikogo kniazia, kako by pomoshchi emu.40 


After that, the Tatars started to shout over to the Russians, "Who are 
you?" And they answered, "Muscovites. We are going with prince 
Vasilii Iaroslavovich in search of our lord, Grand Prince Vasilii 
Vasil'evich. There's been hearsay that he has already been released. 

wnd who are you?" The Tatars said: “We have come from Cherkassy with 
two sons of [Ulu] Muhammed khan, Qasim and Jakub. They have heard 
about the grand prince, how his brothers committed treachery against 
iim, and they have come in search of the grand prince because of the 
favors he had previously [done for them], for the bread he [gave], for 
he has done us a many a good favor." And thus they joined forces, swore 
oaths to one another, and set off all:together in search of the grand 
prince, so that they might help him. 


At laroslavl’ the allied Tatar-Russian force caught up with Vasilii, and 
from this point on the tide of war began to turn decisively in the grand 
prince's favor.41 By February of 1447 Vasilii had regained Moscow, and by the 
following summer his enemies were suing for peace. The terms of the 
armistice included many concessions to Vasilii. One of the clauses also makes 
specific mention of Vasilii's Tatar allies, who are listed alongside the grand 
prince and two other Muscovite princes: 


A v sem nam peremirie na kniazia Velikogo Vasil'ia Vasil'evicha, i na 
kniazia Mikhaila Andreevicha, i na kniazia Vasil'ia Iaroslavicha, i na 


40 joasafovskaia, 40-41. 
41 Ioasafovskaia, 41. 
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tsarevichev i na kniazei na Ordyn'skikh, i na ikh Tatar ne iti i ne 
izgoniti ikh, ne pastisia im ot nas nikotorogo likha.42 


During this truce we will neither attack nor harry Grand Prince Vasilii 
Vasil'evich, prince Mikhail Andreevich, prince Vasilii Jaroslavovich, 
the sultans, or the princes43 of the Horde and their Tatars. No evil will 
befall them from our side. 
The fact that they are listed side-by-side with the grand prince and his two 
chief allies suggests the high degree of respect accorded to the sultans as well 
as the significance of their military contribution to Vasilii's victory. The very 
fact that Vasilii's opponents were obliged to forswear any attacks on the 
sultans, their princes and their men indicates an expectation that these Tatars 
would be staying on in Muscovy. 

And stay they did. When, in the spring of 1449, Vasilii's nemisis Dmitrii 
Shemiaka broke the truce and marched on Kostroma, the "suitans with all 
their forces" once again joined the grand prince's men to beat back the 
attack.44 Later that year, Seid Ahmet Khan launched a raid on the Muscovite 
territories in the Pakhra river basin. When Qasim, who was at Zvenigorod, 
learned of the invasion he set off against the khan.45 Soon thereafter, in 
January 1450, the two sultans were again in league with the grand prince's 
men in a campaign against Dmitrii Shemiaka.*© In the fall of that year, 
another raid from the Steppe on Muscovite territories was in the offing. 


Vasilii, who was apparently with Qasim in Kolomna at the time "sent against 


42 DDG, 141, tentatively dated july 1447. 
43 Here "princes" renders the Russian "kniaz'," which was often used to render 
Tatar title "bek," and sometimes "mirza." These two titles were carried by non- 


royal (i.e., non-Juchid) leaders of Steppe aristocratic clans in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 


44 Ioasafovskaia, 42. 
45 Joasafovskaia, 43. 
46 joasafovskaia, 43; Issledovanie, 1:22-23. 
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{the raiding Tatars] Qasim Sultan along with his Tatars" as well as some local 


troops under a Russian commander.47 


Meanwhile, the civil struggle continued, with Dmitrii Shemiaka once more on 
the march in early 1452. Vasilii dispatched a force headed by his son Ivan and 
by Iakub Sultan to attack Shemiaka's stronghold at Kokshenga. They took the 
town, plundered the surrounding region and returned safely. Reeling from 
the blow, Shemiaka fled to Novgorod, where he died the following year from 
poison, supposedly administered by the hand of one of Vasilii's agents. The 
following year, Ivan of Mozhaisk, Dmitrii's chief ally, also fled Muscovy, in his 
case to Lithuania.*8 Ivan and Iakub's attack on Kokshenga proved to be the 
final battle in the decades-long struggle over Muscovite succession. Vasilii 
would rule uncontested until his death in 1462, at which point the throne 
passed relatively peacefully to his son Ivan. 

After 1452, Iakub is no longer mentioned in our sources. Whether this is 
owing to death, retirement, emigration or just a function of the large gaps in 
the historical record one can only speculate. Of Qasim's subsequent fate, we 
can say somewhat more. By 1456 he and his followers had come to an 
agreement with Vasilii, by which they would establish a permanent camp in 
the Meshchera region, with their base at the fortress town of Gorodets-on-the- 


Oka. By this same arrangement, the Tatars were to receive rents (obrok) and 


customs revenues (poshlina) from a certain portion of the encumbered 


indigenous population (iasachnve liudi). The terms of this arrangement were 


recorded in a written agreement. This document has not survived, but we 
learn of its contents through a later, related agreement.49 
47 Ioasafovskaia, 44; Issledovanie, 1:23-24. 


48 loasafovskaia, 45; Issledovanie, 1:24-25; Vernadsky, Mongols, 318. 
49 DDG, #76; see also: SGGD, 1:279-83; Issledovanie, 1: 29-32. 
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Meshchera abutted the territories of the Riazanian grand princes and had 
once been under their dominion. Meshchera, though belonging to Moscow, 
was still considered to fall in what one might call the Riazanian princes' 
"sphere of financial interest," since they continued late into the fifteenth 
century to draw revenues from some of Meshchera's encumbered population. 
As a result, when Qasim was settled in the region, Vasilii saw fit to conclude a 
separate agreement with the Riazanian Grand Prince, Ivan Fedorovich.50 

The agreement includes several of items of note. First, the Riazanian 
princes themselves were obliged to provide direct payments from their own 
resources to Qasim and his princes. Second, the Riazanians were not to engage 
in any direct negotiations with the Tatars of Meshchera, but to abide by 
agreements negotiated on their behalf by the grand princes of Moscow. 
Similarly, should the Riazanisns suffer any abuse from Qasim and his 
followers, it was the grand prince of Moscow who would "stand and defend" 
them.51 

Vasilii's claim of exclusive rights to negotiate with the Meshchera ‘Tatars 
should be seen as part of a broader effort to regulate contacts with the Tatars. 
Repeatedly over the preceding decades Vasilii had concluded treaties with 
other Russian princes by which he claimed exclusive right to deal with the 
Horde. The operative formula was: "A orda, gospodine, tobe fi.e., Vasiliiu], 


velikomu kniaziu, vedati samomu. A nam, gospodine, Ordy ne znati" ("And you, 


50 DDG, #76; see also: SGGD, 1:279-83; Issledovanie, 1: 29-32. It is not known 
precisely when Qasim settled in Meshchera; the death of the Ivan Fedorovich 
in 1456 enables us to establish that year as the terminus ad quem of Qasim's 
settlement in Meshchera. The original agreement negotiated between Vasilii 
and Ivan Fedorovich appears not to have survived. What is extant is a renewal 
of this treaty made in 1483 between Ivan III of Moscow and Ivan Vasil'evich of 
Riazan': DDG, #76. The formulary of the text indicates that its articles are, by 
and large, taken directly from earlier agreements. 

51 "Za tobia stoiati i boroniti," DDG, #76. 
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oh lord, Grand Prince [Vasilii] shall deal with the Horde yourself. But we, oh 
lord, will not have any contact with>2 the Horde").53 

Not only was Vasilii moving to gain a monopoly on all dealings with the 
Juchid elite, but he was also striving at mid-century to nullify the authority of 
the iarlyks granted by them. In a treaty concluded with Ivan Vasil'evich of 
Suzdal' between December 1448 and July 1449, we find the following: 


A tobe Ordy ne znati. A shto budet ou tobe iarlykov starykh na Suzhdal', 
ina Novgorod na Nizhnei, i na Gorodets', i na vse na Novugorodskoe 
kniazhen'e, i tobe, kniaziu Ivanu, te iarlyki vse otdati mne, velikomu 
kniaziu, i moim detem bez"khitrostno. A novykh ti iarlykov ne imati. A 
khotia kotoroi tsar’ iarlyki svoi tobe kakovy dast' na Novgorod i na 
suzhdal', ili k tobe prishlet, i tobe i te iarlyki vse otdati mne, velikomu 
kniaziu, i moim detem, po krestnomu tselovan'iu, a ou sobe ti ikh de 
derzhati.54 


You are not to have dealings with the Horde. You, prince Ivan, are to 
hand over to me and my sons, without any trickery, any old iarlyks you 
might have for Suzdal’, Nizhnii Novgorod or Gorodets or for the 
{Nizhnii] Novgorodian principality as a whole. You are not to accept 
any new iarlyks. And any iarlyks for Novgorod or Suzdal' that any 
khan might give to your or send to you, you are tc surrender them to 
me, the grand prince, and my sons according to our pact. Your are not 
to keep them. 


If one must point to a moment of culmination in the gradual withdrawal of the 
northeastern Russian principalities from the suzerainty of the khans, 


Moscow's annulment cf the iarlvks should probably be that moment. 


The new footing on which Vasilii was putting his relations with the Tatars did 
not go unremarked upon by other parties in Muscovy. This was particularly 
true of the decision to settle the sultans and their followers in Muscovite 
territory. The fourth Novgorod chronicle cites this decision as Dmitrii 
Shemiaka's declared motive for blinding Vasilii after the latter's capture in 


February 1446: 


52 Literally "know." 
53 DDG, #41 (circa 1445, after November 17). 
54 DDG, #52:156. 
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... oslepisha ego pro siiu vinu: "chemu esi Tatar privel na Ruskuiu 
zemliu, i gorody dal esi im i volosti podaval esi v kormleniie? A Tatar 
liubish’ i rech' ikh pache mery, a krest'ian tomish' pache mery bez 
milosti, a zlato i srebro i imenie daesh' Tatarom."55 
{The princes} blinded him [citing] this fault: "Why did you bring Tatars 
into the Russian land, and give them towns and provide them with 
territories as their means of support? You love the Tatars and their 
speech to excess, and you give the Tatars gold, silver and property, 
while you mercilessly burden the peasantry>6, beyond measure. 
The following year a group of church elders wrote to Dmitrii in response to his 
many recriminations against Vasilii, in particular, a letter against Vasilii he 
reportedly sent to the people of Novgorod. They too deplored the fact that 
there were Tatars "living in Christendom," but laid the blame for it squarely 
on Dmitrii's shoulders. The coming of the Tatars was, they maintained, the 
result of Dmitrii's unwillingness to reconcile with his brother. As soon as the 
two came to terms, they added, Vasilii would "send them out of the realm."57 
The church elders were certainly right on one count: Vasilii's need for 
help in his on-going struggle with Dmitrii surely influenced his decision to 
take in the Juchid sultans in the first place. As for Vasilii's "sending them out 
of the realm," the elders could not have missed the mark further in their 


predictions. Not only did these Tatars remain in Muscovy, but for generations 


to come, Vasilii's heirs would welcome in many, many more. 


Qasim did, towards the end of his life, exit from the central territories of 


Muscovy with a Muscovite army at his back. The army, however, was not in 


55 PSRL 4:125. 

56 Or alternatively "christians." 

57 "Iz zemli von otshlet," Al, 1:79. The letter is dated Moscow, December (Old 
Styie) 1447 and is attributed to a group of metropolitans, including Efrem of 
Rostov, Avramii of Sudal', fona of Riazan, Varlam of Kolomna and Pitirim of 
Perm. The editors of AI indicate that the letter came from a manuscript 
entitled "poslaniia rossiiskikh mitropolitov i drugikh lits" held in the former 
Moscow Synodal Library. 
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pursuit of him; rather, it was under his command as he marched against 
Kazan’. 

Late in 1445, Qasim's father Ulu Muhammed and Qasim's brother 
Muhammedek had taken control of the territory of Kazan' and declared it their 
khanate. Ulu Muhammed seems to have died soon thereafter, and Muhammedek 
ruled as khan until his death ca. 1468.58 Muhammedek's son, Ibrahim, soon 
ascended to the throne. At this point an army headed by Qasim marched 
eastward from Moscow. Qasim and the Russians eventually encountered a 
Kazanian force at a ford on the Voiga. An interchange of some sort took place, 
followed by the withdrawal of Qasim and the Russians back to central 
Muscovy.°? 

The apparent motive of the aborted Muscovite campaign was to secure the 
Kazanian throne for Qasim. Whose idea it had been in the first place, Ivan III's 
or Qasim's, cannot be determined with any certainty from the sources. Qasim, 
as a senior son of Kazan's former khan, possessed according to Steppe political 
conventions a legitimate claim to the throne. But, as in Muscovy and 
elsewhere in the Steppe, no single, unambiguous principle of succession 
obtained. As to why Qasim stood down, this too is unclear. 

It was, however, to be the last attested act of Qasim's career. By the summer 
of 1469, he was dead. His death is not recorded, per se, in the surviving 


sources. What they do report is that in the summer of 1469 Ivan sent Qasim's 


58 There are contradictions in the various sources relating this event. For an 
analysis, see: Issledovanie, 1:chapter 1, and Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan'," 136 
ff. For a different succession scenario, see: Alexandre Bennigsen, ed., Le 
Khanat de Crimée dans les Archives du Musée du Palais de Topkapi (Paris, 
1978), 321-22. 

59 The sources provide contradictory accounts of these events. For an analysis 
of them, see: Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan'," 144-47. 
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wife (or one of them) to Kazan' to be with her son Ibrahim. From this act one 


can confidently conclude that Qasim was dead.60 


Qasim's death did not mean the end of his influence in Muscovy, for he left 
behind himself a son, Daniiar, who would take over control of Meshcherskii 
Gorodok at some point after his father's death. Not much is known of Daniiar's 
career in Muscovy; we know neither when he arrived, nor when he died.©1 
He is first mentioned in 1471, when he led the Tatars of Meshcherskii Gorodok 
as auxiliary troops in Ivan's campaign on Novgorod.®2 The following year he 
and his followers fended off a raid against Muscovy by Ahmed Khan.©3 
Finally, in 1483 we find our last mention of him in a 1483 treaty among Rus' 
princes which reconfirmed his revenue rights in Meshcherskii Gorodok.64 In 
most regards, his position in Muscovy seems much like that of his father: he 
provided military support for the grand prince, both against adversaries from 
the Steppe and within Northeastern Rus'; and, in return, was permitted to 
reside with his Tatar followers in Meshcherskii Gorodok and receive locally 
generated revenues. Little more is known of the specific arrangements and 
understandings which constituted his relationship with the Muscovite grand 
prince. 

The surviving sources on Daniiar's relationship with Ivan III do, albeit 
indirectly, provide us with one notable insight. This comes in a 1473 treaty 


between Ivan and his brothers Boris and Andrei, in which provisions were 


60 Previously, she had been the wife of Muhammedek, but upon the latter's 
death was, in accordance with the Steppe custom of leverite, sent to Muscovy to 
marry the deceased's brother, Qasim: Ioasafovskaia, 60. 


61 Issledovanie, l:chapter 2. 

62 Issledovanie, 1:74-75. 

63 Joasafovskaia, 81-82. 

64 DDG, #76; see also: SGGD, 1: 279-83; Issledovanie, 1:29-32. 
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made defining the political prerogatives of each. In an article concerning 

relations with Daniiar, we find the following: 
A tsarevicha nam Dan‘iara, ili khto po nem na tom meste inyi tsarevich’, 
i tobe ego derzhati s nami s odnogo; a budet, brate, mne velikomu 
kniaziu i moemu synu velikomu kniaziu inogo tsarevicha otkole priniati 
v svoiu zemliu svoego delia dela i khrest‘ianskogo dlia dela, i tebe i togo 
derzhati s nami s odnogo.®5 
You and I will be united in our dealings with Daniiar Sultan, or any 
sultan who might be in that territory after him. Further, my brother, if 
i, the grand prince, or my son, the grand prince, in the interest of our 
affairs and those of Christians, should take into our land another sultan 
from somewhere, then you and [ will be united in our dealings with 
him. 

What is clear from this passage is that by 1473 Ivan was anticipating the 

arrival of more Juchids. The Muscovites had recognized that the arrivals of 

Qasim, Berdidad, Iakub and Daniiar were not isolated events. Rather, the Horde 

had truly changed, be it by the will of God or the folly of man. In confronting 

these changes, the Muscovite authorities had clearly decided against a strategy 

of aggressive repulsion, such as employed against Mustafa on the Listan’. 

They responded to the continual storms in the Steppe otherwise — by offering 


their lands as a safe harbor. 


65 Issledovanie, 1:81 n. 37; SGGD, 1:#97. A similar clause was found in a treaty 
of 1481: Issledovanie, 1:87; SGGD, 1:4106. 
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Chapter Two 
The Grand Prince Becomes a Brother among Juchids 
Nynecha slysheli esmia, chto v 
chiuzhom iurte stoish', a kon' tvoi 
poten...! 
We have heard of late that you are ina 
stranger’s realm, and your horse is 
sweating [from exhaustion] ... 
In the early fifteenth century, from Samarkand to Vilnius, courts along the 
Steppe periphery gave refuge to Juchids fleeing the political instability at 
Sarai. Among these peripheral powers was Muscovy, which already by 1408 
was offering shelter to Juchid castaways. By mid century, Qasim along with 
his son Daniiar and his brother Iakub had also found asylum with the 
Muscovites, settling in territories provided by the grand prince, and, in 
return, participating in the grand prince's military ventures. By the second 
half of the fifteenth century, Sarai stood no more. The centrifugal forces long 
at work on the integrity of the Golden Horde finally succeeded in rending it 
asunder, causing various branchs of the Juchid line to gravitate towards a 
number of regional strongholds of the defunct Horde. 

This fracturing of the Horde into a number of successor khanates did not, 
however, solve the fundamental problem that had plagued the Juchid dynasty 
at Sarai: namely, the periodic, at times chronic, political instability caused by 
the tendency to decide succession through open warfare.? In all of the Golden 
Horde successor khanates, contests for the throne — often accompanied by 
outside intervention — continued to be the rule rather than the exception. Asa 
result, the Steppe continued to teem with fugitive Tatars from one khanate or 


another. Some were ousted Juchid rulers working to regather strength for 


1 RIO, 41:100, Ivan IN to Izdemir Sultan, 1490. 
2 See Part Two, Section Three, "Succession to Office and the Renewal of Ties." 
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another thrust to power. Others were failed pretenders in search of a safe 
haven in some neighboring polity. Still others were disaffected rank-and-file 
Tatars who had gone qazaq from their native tribes and former leaders, and 
were now casting about for new leadership and brighter opportunities. 
Whatever their backgrounds and motives, each found life in the open 
Steppe difficult and dangerous. The territory offered little refuge from the 
continual threats posed by their enemies and the elements. The example of 
Mustafa Sultan in the last chapter provides a grim illustration of the perils 
faced by the fugitive Tatar. Thus, throughout this period the Steppe would 
continue to be filled with displaced Tatars, looking to reestablish closer ties 
with a sedentary region on the periphery or waiting for Fortune to smile on 


them and bless their cause. 


The Muscovites were well aware of the continued convulsions in the Tatar 
polities and the displacements which resulted. And as we saw at the end of 
Chapter One, they were clearly prepared by the early 1470s to allow more 
Juchids into Muscovy should the opportunity present itself. What is more, the 
Muscovites were not content to wait passively for such opportunities to arise of 
their own accord. From the 1470s on, Moscow actively endeavored to make 
them happen. They did this by targeting certain disaffected Juchids in the 
Steppe and beyond, and persistently urging them to come to Muscovy. The 
fact that such efforts continued with great frequency from the late fifteenth 
century through to the end of the sixteenth leads one to conclude that Moscow 
had quite consciously adopted a strategy of recruitment. 

The sources provide little direct evidence of the Muscovites' ulterior 
motives for adopting this strategy. There are, for example, no records of 


deliberations among the Muscovite leadership examining why Juchids should 
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or should not be drawn in. The political benefits to be gained, however, were 
considerable, and one can reasonably conjecture that these were not lost on 
the Muscovite elite. Moscow's rulers would surely have recognized that émigré 
Juchids, as we saw in Chapter One, could provide valuable military assistance 
against enemies, both domestic and foreign. It might also have been 
recognized that their presence in Muscovy coupled with their eligibility for 
succession to Steppe khanship could also enhance the grand prince's 
diplomatic posture in regional politics. This was demonstrated early on by 
Qasim's aborted campaign on Kazan. While Muscovites of the 1450s and 60s 
might not yet have realized it, they would learn in subsequent decades, as we 
shall see, that the Juchid presence in Muscovy served in other ways too to 
enhance the grand prince's standing among the Steppe elite. Over the long- 
term, the strategy of recruitment proved remarkably successful, with some 
several dozen Juchid dynasts resettling in Muscovy by 1600 as a direct result of 
offers made by Moscow. 

Each time Moscow permitted a Juchid to enter Muscovy, it faced two 
chalienges. First, there was the necessity of defining the future relationship 
between the émigré Juchid and the grand prince. Any member of the Steppe 
elite who considered resettling into Muscovy recognized that doing so meant to 
cross a political threshold and enter into the grand prince's domain. Such a 
transition would necessarily require that he acquire a formal, personal tie 
with the Muscovite grand prince. This tie would fix their status to one 
another, as well as define their respective obligations and benefits in the new 


relationship. 
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These acquired ties — or "elective affinities," to borrow Mottahedeh's usage 
of Goethe's phrase? — were of great importance among the Steppe elite, 
determining as they did an individual's place within the complex web of 
alliances and oppositions. Therefore, any overtures the grand prince might 
make to a would-be Juchid immigrant had to describe to some extent at least the 
contours of their future relationship. Without certain indications and 
assurances, a fugitive Juchid might well pass up Muscovy in favor of other 
more attractive offers from Istanbul, Poland-Lithuania, or Bukhara. On the 
whole, however, the grand princes proved quite adept at offering 
relationships which would draw in and satisfy displaced Juchids. They proved 
equally adept at changing the terms of these relationships as Moscow's status 
among the Steppe elite continued to evolve throughout this period. 

The new ties established through a Juchid's resettlement into Muscovy 
were of concern not only to grand prince and émigré, but also to others among 
the Steppe elite still beyond Muscovy. Herein iay Muscovy's second challenge. 
When those who were Moscow's allies took an interest in the grand prince's 
relations with one or another émigré Juchid, they sometimes obliged the 
grand prince to explain his intentions in establishing the new relationship. 
At times, a frank representation would have jeopardized relations with an ally. 
To avoid antagonizing friends, Muscovite authorities often resorted to the 
delicate arts of Jiplomatic subterfuge and dissimulation. In these, too, the 


authorities in Moscow demonstrated considerable virtuosity. 


The first attested instance of this strategy of recruitment dates to 1471, when 


the Muscovite grand prince, Ivan III, was preparing to march on Novgorod. 


3 Roy Mottahadeh, Loyaltv and Leadership in an Early Islamic Society 
(Princeton, 1980). 
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The plan was for him to march at the head of the army that would carry out 
the campaign. This, of course, meant the prolonged absence of the grand 
prince from Moscow, leaving the capital more vulnerable to raids and political 
intrigue. In what would appear to be an effort to stave off these risks, Ivan 
made special security arrangements to be effective in Moscow during his 
absence. "In his own place," we are told, “he placed his son... Ivan Ivanovich, 
... and with him he left his younger brother prince Andrei Vasil'evich."+ 
Apparently not satisfied with these measures alone, Ivan sent an envoy 
out into the Steppe to find a certain Murtaza Sultan and request that he and his 
followers come to Moscow and provide protection for the young Russian 
princes: 
J togo zhe leta kniaz' veliki, idia k Novugorodu, poslal v pole Mikitu 
Beklemishova iskati tsarevichia Murtozy, Mustofina syna, zvati ego k 
sebe... Nikita zhe, nashed ego v pole, i perezva ego k velikomu kniaziu, 
poide s nim k synu velikogo kniazia na Moskvu.... [Ivan] povele emu 
synu svoemu derzhati u sobe Murtosu tsarevicha, Mustafina syna 
tsareva, i s ego kniaz'mi i s ego kazaki, na chto sia gde prigodit emu na 
kakovo delo.> 
That same year, as the grand prince was going to Novgorod, he sent 
Nikita Beklemishev into the Steppe to find Murtoza Sultan, son of 
Mustafa, and summon him to [Moscow]... Nikita, having found him in 
the Steppe and beckoned him [to go] to the grand prince, set off with 
him to Moscow, to the grand prince's son... [Ivan] ordered his son to 
keep in his presence Murtoza Sultan, the son of Mustafa khan, along 
with his princes and his qazags, for whatever purposes they mighi suit. 
In effect, Ivan had called in a Juchid sultan and his Tatar retinue to protect 
Moscow and the heir to the throne — to guard the fort, so to speak — during his 
absence. 


The alliance evolving between Murtaza and Ivan appears to have satisfied 


both parties. For late in 1473, the chronicles report, Murtaza came once again 


4A. v svoe mesto posadil na Moskve svna svoego...velikago kniazia Ivana 
Ivanovicha...a u nego ostavil brata svoego menshago kniazia Ondreia 
Vasil'evicha," Iloasafovskaia, 73. Precisely who this Murtaza Sultan was 
remains something of a mystery. 

5 Joasafovskaia, 73. 
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to Moscow, where he and Ivan agreed that the sultan and his followers would 
take up full-time residence in Muscovite territory. Their place of residence 
was to be the territories in and around Novyi Gorodok (on the Oka).© Two years 
later Murtaza was mentioned in a letter from the Crimean khan to Ivan. In it, 
the khan reiterated a pledge made by Ivan to dispatch Murtaza and his troops 
against Ahmed of the Great Horde, should the latter attack the Crimea.” 

Beyond this we know little more about Murtaza's subsequent career, or his 
relationship with the grand prince. From the little data we have, it appears to 
have been quite similar to that formed between Moscow and the sons of Ulu 
Muhammed a generation earlier. Murtaza and his followers were provided 
with territory within Muscovy and revenues from the local population on 
which to maintain themselves. In return, they provided military assistance to 
the grand pririce, agreeing to fight both in Muscovy and abroad as the grand 
prince might direct them to. 

The sources similarly do not indicate what Murtaza's immediate motivation 
might have been for coming to Muscovy. Perhaps he was being harried by 
hostile neighbors and found the relative security of Muscovy necessary to his 
survival. Then again, perhaps it was the promise of steady revenues promised 
by the grand prince and the attractiveness of the parklands around Novyi 
Gorodok which drew him in. In the end, we cannot say whether his choice 


was motivated by dire necessity or simple preference. 


For the years and decades following Mustafa's entry, by contrast, the sources 
often provide us with a far clearer picture of the motives and conditions 


surrounding a given Juchid's entry into Muscovy. From this material, it is 


© Issledovanie, 1:82 n. 38; PSRL 8:178; Ioasafovskaia, 86. 
7 Malinovskii, "Istoricheskoe," 268; RIO, 41:12. 
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clear that Moscow was beginning already in the 1470s to focus its recruitment 
efforts on Juchids whose situation was somehow imperiled. Particularly 
intensive efforts were aimed at Juchids of the Gireiid line in the Crimea, where 
politics were especially parlous. In the final decades of the fifteenth century 
and the first three of the sixteenth, Moscovite authorities strove indefatigably 
to draw into their territory embattled and disaffected Gireiids. 

During most of the that same period, Moscow's most significant and 
steadfast ally abroad would be the long-ruling khan of the Crimea, Mengli 
Girei. The importance of his alliance with Moscow is eloquently evidenced in 
the many hundreds of pages of diplomatic records generated by the 
relationship.8 Much of this material deals with trade and military matters, 
which were a constant topic of discussion between Moscow and the Crimea. 
But inserted here and there in the endless concatenation of messages about 
waylaid merchants, postponed campaigns and gifts not received, are odd notes 
and instructions concerning efforts to resettled Gireiids into Muscovy. When 
they are pieced together, a picture emerges in which both khan and grand 
prince would often join forces to bring about these resettlements. But while 
their short-term goals may have often coincided, their motives did not—a fact 
which would eventually cause friction. 

The earliest surviving diplomatic records of Muscovite-Crimean relations 
date to March 1474. This date does not, however, coincide with the beginning 
of diplomatic relations between the two polities. The contents of the extant 
records make abundantly evident that diplomatic contact between the grand 


princes and the Gireiid line predates the surviving records.? As a result, the 


8 For a partial review of the holdings in the Crimean files, the so-called 
"Krymskie dela," in the Russian State Archive of Ancient Acts (RGADA), fond 
123, see: Rogozhin, ed., Obzor, 150-65. 


9 See for example references of earlier relations with Hadji Girei Khan: RIO, 
41:100. 
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letters and instructions making up the earliest surviving document introduce 


us to a set of negctiations in medias res. 


In questioning why the surviving files beginning at this particular 
moment in the Muscovite-Crimean relationship, one might simply attribute it 
to happenstance. Fires, neglect and the passage of time have all taken their 
toll on the voluminous diplomatic records generated by relations between the 
Muscovites and the various Golden Horde successor polities. Be this as it may, 
there is reason to suspect that the seemingly arbitrary starting point of the 
surviving Crimean diplomatic records is, in reality, the result not of accident, 
but of willful human omission. 

The cause for such suspicion lies in the subject being negotiated at the 
outset of the first file. Mengli Girei, so it is reported, had recently written to 
Ivan with the following pledge: 


A v iarlyke tvoem pishet [sic], zhaluiuchi mene, bratom sobe i drugom 
nazval esi. 10 


In your iarlyk it is written that you have shown me favor and named me 
your brother and friend. 


Just what was being offered here is made clearer by a message, recorded later 
on in the record, which Ivan sent to one of his agents in the Crimea: 


A prikazal esi ko mne tsarevo zhalovanie, chto mia tsar' zhaluet o vsem 
po tomu, chego iaz khochiu. A Isup mi molvil, chto tsar' khochet mia 
zhalovati i svyshe v bratstve i v druzhbe s soboiu uchiniti takzhe, kak 
korol' s nim v bratstve.11 


You have informed me of the royal favor, that the khan is granting me 
everything the way I wanted. And Isup has told me that the khan wants 
to show further favor to me—to confirm me in brotherhood and 
friendship with himself, in the same manner that [the Polish] king is in 
brotherhood with him. 


What this letter indicates is that the Crimean khan had agreed to declare Ivan 


his "brother and friend." 


10 RIO, 41:1. 
11 RIO,41:7. 
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Such a declaration constituted a diplomatic triumph for the grand prince. In 
the first place, it indicated that one of the most powerful rulers in Western 
Eurasia, the Crimean khan, had pledged his military alliance to the grand 
prince. Such an alliance in the traditional diplomatic idiom of the Steppe was 
expressed by the term "friend." Equally important for Ivan was Mengli Girei's 
willingness to take on a metaphorical kinship tie of "brotherhood" with the 
grand prince. In Steppe political custom, such metaphorical brotherhood (R. 
bratstvo, T. garindashliq) was declared only when individuals wished to 
acknowledge the rough parity of their respective political status. 

Hitherto, the Muscovite grand princes appear not to have enjoyed such 
recognition from the Gireiid khans with whom they had good relations.12 
Mengli Girei's acceptance of Ivan as a brother, then, marked a significant 
advancement of the grand prince's standing among the Steppe political elite. 
That this advancement was neither irreversible nor universally recognized is 
suggested by a Lithuanian letter written to the Crimea nearly a half century 
later. In it, the head of Poland-Lithuania, Sigismund I, (a perennial rival of 
Moscow who had for years been encouraging the Crimeans to ally with him 
against the Musocvites) put the argument to Mengli Girei's successor that it 
was beneath him to acknowledge the Muscovite grand prince as his brother: 

Pomnish' tsar’ sam iz stariny kotoroi kniaz' velikii moskovskoi tsariu 
brat byl? A nynecha kniaz' velikii moskovskoi i tebe tsariu bratom 
chinitsia. A nasha starina s vami bratstvo i druzhba; i ty b i nyne menia 
uchinil sebe priamym bratom i drugom, a ot moskovskogo by esi 


otstal.13 


You yourself, khan, remember, what Muscovite grand prince from the 
old days had been a brother to a khan? And now, khan, the Muscovite 


12 Again, see the example of earlier relations with Hadji Girei Khan: RIO, 
41:100. For a further discussion of "friendship" and "brotherhood" see Part 
Two, Section Three, "Ties of Metaphorical Brotherhood." 

13 RIO, 95:360 (from 1517). 
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grand prince is making himself your brother. Our past has been [one 
of] brotherhood and friendship with you. And likewise now you should 
make me your true brother and friend, and foresake the Muscovite. 

_ Despite the Lithuanians’ complaint, the Muscovite grand prince would remain 
an acknowledged peer, a "brother," by not only the Crimean khans, but by ail 
the Juchid sovereigns wiose relations with Moscow are recorded in the 
surviving diplomatic files. Indeed, the aggrandizement of the grand princes' 
status among the Steppe elite was, as we shall see, assiduously pursued 
throughout this era by Muscovite authorities in charge of Steppe relations. 

As mentioned above, the earliest surviving records (i.e., those dated March 
1474), clearly indicate that at least some documents had been generated by 
Ivan's reiations with the Crimea before that date. These earlier documents 
would have portrayed the grand prince's status vis-a-vis the Crimean khan in 
a light which later Muscovite authorities would have probably considered 
demeaning and best forgotten. The Muscovite ruler would not have been 
addressed by the khan as a brother, nor been able to address the khan thus. 
Rather, the khan may well have been spoken of the grand prince as his 
"younger brother" or even his "son" in accordance with Steppe practice of 
employing metaphorical kinship terms.14¢ 

Indeed, even in the post-March 1474 materials one still hears echoes of the 
former deferential tones which the grand princes would have adopted in their 
discourse with the Juchid khans. For example, Ivan referred to the letter 


from Mengli Girei acknowledging Ivan's brotherhood as a “iarlvk."15 The 


term, which loosely translates as "written command," was used only for letters 


sent by a superior to an inferior.16 The newly promoted grand prince, or his 


14 On the usage of these terms, see Part Two, Section Three, "Other 
Metaphorical Kinship Ties." 


15 RIO, 41:1, quoted above. 


16 M.A. Usmanov, Zhalovannve akty Dzhuchieva ulusa XIV-XVI wy. (Kazan, 
1979); see also Part Two, Section Two, "Bestowal of Gifts." 
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scribal persona, continued io refer to refer to the khan's letter as "iarlyks" 
through the end of the 1470s,!7 but then soon thereafter adopted the 
politically neutral term "gramota" ("letter") in its place. 

Another echo of earlier subservience is heard in Ivan's use of the terms 
"zhalovati" ("to show favor") and "zhalovan'e" ("favor") in his reference to the 
khan's act of acknowledging their brotherhood.18 Both of these terms refer 
unambiguously to an act of largess made by a superior to an inferior.19 This 
holdover took longer to fall out of usage. Ivan continued occasionally to 
describe Mengli Girei's acts towards him as "favor" for more than a decade. 
Interestingly enough, the last occurrence came in the first half of 1487,20 
just a few months before Ivan mounted his celebrated campaign against 
Kazan'. As we shail have occasion to note later on, this event was among the 
most important moments in Ivan III's long and active career in Steppe politics, 
and would be recalled repeatedly by his successors in the following century as 
a defining moment in Muscovy's relations with the Juchids. Perhaps Ivan's 
victory over the Kazanian khan gave him the temerity to drop "zhalovati" and 
its derivatives in favor of other politically neutral terms when addressing his 
brother, the Crimean khan. 

Whatever the reason behind the short-lived survival of "iarlyk" and 
"zhalovati," the significance to the Muscovites of Ivan's ascent to the status of 


"brother" in March 1474 is undeniable. This date formed a documentary 


17 See for example RIO, 41:17-18 (from 1479). 

18 RIO, 41:1, quoted above. 

19 See Part Two, Section Two, "Grants of Favor," and "Bestowal of Gifts." 
pozhaloval, po svoemu krepkomu slovu, na ikh Ordu poshel, a delal bv esi delo, 
skolko ti Bog pomozhet" ("if Murtaza Khan and Said Ahmed Khan mount any 
offensives against me, then you would, according to your firm pledge, deign to 


attack them, the Horde, and would mount as great a campaign as God will 
allow,") RIO, 41:60. 
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dividing line of sorts. All diplomatic records from before then would have 
presented the grand princes in a servile role vis-a-vis the Crimean khans, 
while all successive materials presented him as a peer. 

It is quite conceivable that this important date may have come to serve as a 
natural division in arranging and managing the Crimean diplomatic records. 
Given the unflattering nature of the earlier materials, Muscovite authorities 
concerned with the State's prestige might even have instructed the record 
keepers in the posol'skii prikaz (diplomatic office) to suppress the "pre- 
brotherhood" materials altogether. If the latter situation was the case, the 
reason for their absence is clear. If the former, it would have increased the 
likelihood that part of the file might perish while part survived. Either would 
yield the same striking results we see today: the first item of the first file of a 
diplomatic correspondence that went on for several centuries and many 
thousands of pages records the Muscovite grand prince's elevation to a status 


of parity with the Crimea khan. 


The reasons behind Mengli Girei's willingness to elevate Ivan to the status of 
"brother" may weil have stemmed from the khan's imperiled position in the 
Crimea. In 1474 Mengli Girei's hold on the khanship was tenuous, making him 
eager to secure the increasingly powerful grand prince as an ally, even if it 
required acknowledging as his peer the heir to a house which had long been 
suppliants to his Juchid forebears. 

Mengli Girei faced threats from several quarters. A continuing menace 
was posed by Ahmed khan of the Great Horde and his numerous sons. Closer to 
home, Mengli Girei faced challenges from his brothers Aidar and Nur Devlet, 
who, following the death of their father, Hadji Girei, in 1466 entered into a 


protracted struggle for the throne. Throwing their weight behind one or 
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more parties were numerous other powerful interests in the region: the local 
aristocratic Tatar clans of the Crimea, the Genoese-controlled trading enclave 
at Kaffa, the multi-ethnic (Greek, Jewish and Armenian, primarily) 
community at Qirq Yer in the Crimea, the Nogai Tatar tribes controlling 
portions of the Volga Basin, Anmed khan of the Great Horde, and eventually 
even the Ottoman sultan.21 

Very soon after establishing his new ties with Ivan, Mengli Girei exercised 
his prerogative as Ivan's "friend and brother" to request a political favor from 
the grand prince. We learn of this request in a letter Ivan sent to Mengli Girei 
in March of 1475: 


A govoril mi ot tebia Dovletek o tom chtoby iaz zval k sobe Zenebeka 
tsarevicha tvoego dlia dela.22 


Devletek, [speaking] for you, toid me that I should invite Janibeg Sultan 
here to me, as it would be in your interest. 


The sultan in question, Janibeg, was among Mengli Girei's most formidable 
rivals to power in the Crimea.23 At this particular moment, Janibeg was 
apparently at large in the Steppe north of the peninsula, threatening to 
invade the Crimea, with support from Ahmed of the Great Horde, and seize the 
throne. In asking Ivan to "summon" him to Muscovy, the Crimean khan was 
seeking to diminish the threat from Janibeg by removing him from the 
neighboring Steppe region. He was also gambling that Janibeg would find 


asylum from Ivan preferable to the uncertainties he faced in the Steppe. 


21 Alan W. Fisher, The Crimean Tatars (Stanford, 1978), 7-13; Halil Inalcik, 
"Yeni Vesikalara Gore Kirim Hanliginin Osmanli Tabiligine Girmesi ve 
Ahidname Meselesi," Belleten 8, no. 31 (1944): 185-229; Bennigsen, Le Khanate, 
biographical appendix. 

22 RIO, 41:9. 

23 Janibeg Sultan's genealogical particulars remain something of a mystery. 
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Mengli Girei's wager seems to have been a well-informed one. As Ivan's 
letter goes on to reveal, Janibeg himself had already reauested Moscow to take 
him in: 

Ino o tom prislal ko mne tsarevich' Zenebek onogo ieta chtoby iaz ego k 
sobe vzial. I iaz ego k sobe ne vzial tobia dlia, chto nedrug tvoi; a 
nynecha ko mne prikazyvaesh', chtoby u menia byl i iaz nynecha tebia 


delia poslal v Ordu pro nego otvedeti a kak dast' Bog vesna pridet i iaz 
narokom shliu ego iskati i k sobe ego khochiu zvati tobia delia.24 


Janibeg Sultan sent to me about that earlier, [asking] that I take him in 
[lit. "take him to myself"}. I did not take him in because of you, since he 
is your enemy. But now you are requesting that [he] be with me. And I 
now, for your sake, have sent [an envoy] into the Horde to find out about 
him. God willing, come spring, i shall immediately send [someone] to 
search him out, [for] I want to summon him to [be with] me, for your 
sake. 
While Ivan was preparing to fetch Janibeg in from the Steppe, Ahmed khan of 
the Great Horde had other plans for the sultan. The following year he mounted 
a strong campaign against the Crimea and managed to topple Mengli Girei 
from power, sending him in flight to the sultan in Istanbul. Nur Devlet, 
Mengli Girei's brother and sometime ally of Anmed, mounted the throne, while 
Janibeg appears to have been instalied as a co-ruler of sorts.25 
Janibeg must have sensed the instability of his new regime in the Crimea, 
and soon sent again to Ivan to renew negotiations over receiving asylum in 
Moscow. Moscow's response to this request came in the form of a secret verbal 
message, which Moscow's envoy to the Crimea was to deliver clandestinely to 
Janibeg: 
A govoril mi ot tobia tvoi chelovek Jafar Berdei o tom chto po grekhom 
koli pridet na tobia istoma i mne by tobe dati opochiv v svoei zemli. Ino 
iaz i pervie togo tvoego dobra smatrival, koli esi byl kazakom, i ty ko 
mne takzho prikazyval, koli budet kon' tvoi poten, i mne by tobe v svoei 


zemle opochiv dati, i iaz tobe i togdy opochiv v svoei zemli daval, ai 
nynecha esmi dobru tvoemu rad vezde; a kakovo pridet tvoe delo, a 


24 RIO, 41:9. 
25 Fisher, The Crimean Tatars, 7-13. Inalcik, "Yeni Vesiklara." 
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pokhochesh' u menia opochiva, i iaz tobe opochiv v svoei zemli dam i 
istomu tvoiu podoimu.26 

Your man Jafar Berdei told me on your behalf that if, God forbid, you 
become beset with troubles, then I should give you refuge in my land. 
Earlier, when you were a qazaq, I looked out for your well-being. [At 
that time] you also requested of me, that I would give you refuge in my 
land if your horse should sweat {from exhaustion]. I offered27 you 


refuge in my land then, and now J always rejoice over your well-being. 
If your affairs become such, that you should desire refuge with me, 
then I will give you refuge in my land and lift your burden. 
In the event, these assurances appear to have been sufficient for Janibeg. 
When Mengli Girei returned to the Crimea soon after Ivan's secret message to 
Janibeg, and drove him and Nur Devlet out of the peninsula, Janibeg took up 
his Muscovite option and received the promised asylum by the grand prince.28 
This, however, is the last we find of Janibeg in the diplomatic records. 

Two more interesting developments arose from Mengli Girei's return to 
power. The first concerned Mengli Girei himself. While the Ottomans had 
played a significant role in returning him to the throne (just as they had 
backed his bids for power earlier in the decade), Mengli Girei did not have 
total confidence in his Ottoman allies. Hedging his bet on the Ottomans, and 
following the example of his rival Janibeg, Mengli Girei asked Ivan to pledge 
to give him asylum in the event he should ever be driven again from the 
khanate. Ivan's response was similar to that given to Janibeg: 

Pisal esi ko mne v iarlyke v svoem i slovom mi ot tobia Syrpiak govoril o 
tom kakovo po grekhom pridet tvoe neveremia i mne by tvoia istoma 


podniati. Ino iaz dobru tovemu vezde rad, chtoby dal Bog ty zdorov byl 
na ottsa svoego meste na svoem iurte. A koli po grekhom pridet kakovo 


tvoe neveremia i iaz istomu tvoiu podoimu na svoei golove.29 


You wrote to me in your jiarlyk and Syrpiak told me on your behalf that 
if, God forbid, you should fali on hard times, then I should lift your 
burden. I always rejoice over your well-being, [and hope] that God 


26 RIO, 41:14. 

27 Alternatively: "gave" 
28 RIO, 41:15, 17. 

29 RIO, 41:15. 
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might grant you to remain in good health and in your father's place, in 
your iurt.39 And if, God forbid, you should fall on hard times, I will lift 
your burden upon my own shoulders. 


Though Mengli Girei was never to take up Ivan's pledge of asylum, it 
appears to have remained in force throughout Ivan's reign. Upon Ivan's 
death, his son and successor, Vasilii II], renewed the pledge. The 
documentation we have for that pledge is more specific about the precise 
conditions of the asylum that the letter cited above, though, in all likelihood, it 
is simply a reiteration of conditions agreed upon sometime earlier between 
Ivan and Mengli Girei. Among other things, it promised that the khan and his 


followers were free both to arrive and to leave at their own volition.31 


The second development to arise from Mengli Girei's return to power involved 
the khan's brothers and ousted rivals, Nur Devlet and Aidar.32_ Upon Mengli 
Girei's return, they had both fled to Kiev, where they received asylum from 
Mengli Girei's enemy, the ruler of Poland-Lithuania, Casimir IV.33 At this 
point, the Spring of 1479, Mengli Girei asked of his Muscovite ally another 
favor, much like the one involving Janibeg khan several years earlier; Ivan 
was to attempt to get Nur Devlet and Aidar to quit Kiev and relocate into 
Muscovy. Like a duty-bound friend, Ivan obliged the khan: 


Nynecha esi ko mne iarlyk svoi prislal da is svoimi posly esi prikazal i s 
moim chelovekom s Ivancheiu o svoei brat'e o tsarekh o Nurdoviate da o 
Aidare, chto nedrug tvoi korol' vzial ikh k sobe i derzhal ikh v svoei 


30 Here meaning "realm;" see Part Two, Section Two, "Dispensation of Iurts." 
31 "Dobrovol'no priedesh, dobrovol'no kudy khochesh' poiti, poidesh; a nam 
tobia nederzhati" ("You can come of your own free will, and wherever you 
wish to go, you can go of your own free will. We will not detain you."), 
Malinovskii, Istoricheskoe, 402. 

32 The Russian sources consistently refer to Aidar as a "tsar’." Bennigsen 
notes that Aidar might have ruled briefly in the Crimea following his father's 
death in 1466 and preceding the accession of his brother, Nur Devlet. If true, 
this would explain his sovereign title: Bennigsen, Le Khanate, 323. 

33 RIO, 41:17-18. 
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zemli na Kieve, a na tvoe likho; i mne by tvoego dlia dela ottole ikh k 
sobe vziati. I iaz ikh k sobe vzial tvoego dlia dela, a derzhu ikh u sobia i 
istomu svoei zemle i svoim liudem chiniu tobia delia.34 


You have recently sent a iarivk to me and sent word with your envoys 
and with my man Ivancha concerning your brothers, the khans Nur 
Devlet and Aidar, that your enemy the [Polish-Lithuanian] king has 
caiied them to his [domain] and is holding them in his land in Kiev to do 
you harm. And [you requested] that, for your sake, I bring take them 
into my [domain] from there. I have brought them into my [domain], 
for your sake, am holding them with me and burdening my land and my 
people for your sake. 
Ivan accomplished this delicate task in short order. In the autumn, the 
chronicle tell us, Aidar and Nur Devlet, along with the latter's son, Ber Devlet, 
arrived in Moscow.35 How Ivan managed to lure them away from Casimir's 
protection the sources do not say. But their resettlement in Muscovy was soon 
beset by intrigue and tragedy. In March 1480, the chronicles report, one of 
Ber Devlet's retainers attacked him with a knife, and the young sultan died 
from his wounds. The aggrieved father, was swift to vengeance and 
personally severed the head of the felon.36 
In what might have been a related incident, Muscovite authorities took 
Aidar khan into custody that same spring and sent him into confinement at 
Vologda.37 Little is known of Aidar's subsequent fate, though he seems to have 
languished in Muscovite captivity for the rest of his days. The last direct 
mention of him in the diplomatic files came in 1487 in connection with an 
alleged plan by Casimir of Poland-Lithuania to somehow bring Aidar back into 
his domain. Mengli Girei had gotten wind of this plot, and was concerned that 


his enemy the king might be seeking to back Aidar in a bid for the Crimean 


throne. Ivan hastered to reassure his Crimean ally that there was no need to 


34 RIO, 41:17-18. 

35 loasafovskaia, 119. 

36 Ioasafovskaia, 119. 

37 Ioasafovskaia, 119-20. 
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worry: Aidar was locked up in a fortress in Muscovy, and "for Mengli Girei's 
sake" Moscow would keep him there.38 
But Ivan's efforts to keep Aidar in Muscovy were by no means aimed 

entirely at helping his Crimean ally. He had other motives as well. When 
Aidar fled the Crimea in 1478, he left behind a wife and son; now Moscow 
seemed keen to bring them in as well. In 1483, three years into Aidar's 
incarceration at Vologda, a Muscovite envoy to the Crimea carried a letter from 
the captive khan to his wife. In it he made a poignant plea for her to join him 
in Muscovy, adding that she should bring their son along if she decided to 
come: 

Bog na rodu na chele napisal tobe mne zhenoiu byti, a iaz tobe muzh byl 

ot tebia s"sel dalech zashel esmi. A nynechia v poslednem vetse. V piati 

dnekh kto budet, kto ne budet. "S svoim de muzhem v odnom meste 

khochiu byti," tak mola, ty brat’e svoei gorazdo dobiv chelom, siuda 

priedi navsiako, bezperevodno, kak sia gramota doidet; eshche menia 

pokhochesh', i ty priedi. Molvia, s konevoiu tamgoiu gramotu poslal 


esmi. A eshche odno slovo est': sama priedesh’, i ty i Daniiala s soboiu zh 
vzem privezi.39 


God destined49 you to be my wife. I was your husband [when] I took 
leave of you and went far away. Now, [I am] in my final time. [Who 
knows] who wiil be around in five days and who will not. As soon as this 
letter arrives, petition your kinsmen earnestly, saying "I want to be in 
the same place as my husband," and come here without fail. If you still 
want me, then come. Having written [all this], I have sent this letter 


[marked] with [my] brand.4! And there is one more thing: if you 
yourself come, then bring Daniial with you. 
The melancholy tone of this passage has an authentic ring to it, suggesting 
that it was composed by the forlorn Aidar himself. But it must not be 
overlooked that it could only have been sent with Moscow's approval, and may 
well have been written at the prompting of Muscovite authorities. Had Aidar's 
wife abided by her husband's request (which she apparently did not), not only 
38 RIO, 41:64. 
39 RIO, 41:37. 


40 Literally: "God wrote it on [your] lineage and on [your] brow." 
41 Literally, "equine seal." 
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might it have eased his loneliness, it would also have meant the arrival of yet 
another Juchid in Muscovy. Here we can see the hand of Muscovite political 
authorities. It should be added that young Daniial would have been considered 
a prime candidate for Crimean succession, since his father had earlier 
occupied the throne. 
That Ivan was intent on bringing Aidar's son into Muscovy is clear from a 
diplomatic instruction issued some years later. In May 1495, Ivan had 
dispatched on assignment to the Crimea two Tatars who were in his service. 
Their route was to take them through Kiev along the way. When they got to 
Kiev, according to a surviving memorandum, they were to do the following: 
Im pytati vezhlivo, kak by neznakomisto: gde nyne tsarev syn Oidarov? 
I budet na Kieve, a nelze budet im k nemu iti, i im iti k nemu taino, 
choby togo ne vedal niktc. Da molviti im Aidorovu synu: pokhochesh' 
ekhati ko gosudariu k nashemu k velikomu kniaziu, i gosudar’ nash 
kniaz' veliki khochet tebia zhalovati, da i tvoego ottsa khochet 
zhalovati.42 
They are to make delicate inquiries, in an inconspicuous manner, 
[asking]: "where is Aidar khan's son these days." If he is in Kiev, but it 
is not possible to approach him [openly], then they are to go to him in 
secret, so that nobody finds out. They are to say to Aidar's son: "if you 
desire to go to our lord, the grand prince, then the grand prince wishes 
to show you favor and show favor also to your father. 

This passage does seem to indicate that Aidar was still alive in 1495. As for 


what became of him and of Ivan's efforts to recruit his son, the sources yield 


no more information after this. 


Around 1490, Moscow took the initiative to find and invite in two more 
displaced sultans of the Gireiid line, Izdemir and Devlesh.43 The pair had been 
at large for some time. Several years earlier they turned up in Ottoman 


custody. Then they fled the Ottomans in search of alliance in the Great Horde, 


42 RIO, 41:216. 


43 Izdemir was a younger brother of Mengli Girei, while Devlesh Sultan was 
the khan's nephew through another brother, Devlet Yar. 


y 
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with the sons of Ahmed khan.4+ In such an alliance, the two could have posed 
a considerable threat both to Mengli Girei and Ivan. 

In October 1490, a Muscovite envoy arrived in the Crimea with a secret 
message for the khan concerning Izdemir and Devlesh. The envoy was 
instructed to approach Mengli Girei in private and propose the following: 


I budet tobe nadobe, chtoby te tsarevichi u tvoikh nedrugov u 
Akhmatovykh detei ne byli, i iaz tvoego dlia dela poshliu ikh zvati k 
sobe, chtoby poekhali ko mne.45 


If it would suit you for those sultans not to be with your enemies, the 
sons of Ahmed, then, out of concern for your affairs, I will send [men] 
inviting them to come to [my court]. 


Anticipating the khan's approval of the plan, Ivan sent with his envoy a pair 
of letters of safe passage, one each for Izdemir and Devlesh, which Mengli 
Girei was to help in delivering. The two letters contained invitations to the two 
sultans to come to Muscovy and provided vague reassurances that they and 
their followers would be well taken care of. Apart from the names, the two 
letters are virtually identical; the one to Devlesh reads thus: 


Ded tvoi Azi-Girei tsar' s nami by! v druzhbe, a diadi tvoi Nurdovlat tsar’ i 
Menli-Girei tsar’ s nami v druzhbe i v bratstve. Nynecha slysheli esmia, 
chto v chiuzhom iurte stoish', a kon' tvoi poten; i my, pominaia k sobe 
deda tvoego druzhbu i diad' tvoikh, Nurdovlatovu tsarevu i Menli- 
Gireevu tsarevu druzhbu i bratstvo, tobe khotim druzhbu svoiu chiniti: 
pokhochesh' u nas opochiva, i ty k nam poedi, a my tobe v svoei zemli 
opochiv uchinim i dobro svoe, kak dast Bog, khotim tobe chiniti. A 
kotorye tvoi liudi s toboiu priedut, i my tebia delia tekh tvoikh liudei 
khotim zhalovati.46 


Your grandfather Hadji Girei khan and I had a relationship of 
friendship. Your uncles Nur Devlet khan and Mengli Girei khan have 
relationships of friendship and brotherhood with me. i have recently 
heard that you are in a stranger's iurt, and that your horse is sweating 
[from fatigue]. And as I recall the friendship [I had with] your 
grandfather and the friendship and brotherhood I share with your 
uncles, I desire to extend my friendship to you [too]. Should ycu wish 
refuge here with me, then come to me, and I will give you refuge and I 


44 RIO, 41:99. 


45 RIO, 41:99. 
46 RIO, 41:100. 
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will extend my goodwill towards you, if God permits it. And toward any 
of your people who might come with you, I will, for your sake, show 
them my favor. 

This letter bears similarities of language to several of the passages already 
quoted above. By now it should be clear that certain set phrases were being 
consistently employed in messages between Moscow and various members of 
the Tatar elite to discuss the resettlement of Juchids into Muscovy. This 
formulary is important because it communicated to would-be immigrants what 
expectations they might have for future relations with the grand prince, 
should they choose to enter his lands. Similarly, it provided an indication, 
albeit not always genuine, to allies as to the grand prince's intentions towards 
would-be immigrants, or relations with Juchids already resettled. 

Several set phrases and terms were regularly employed. One was the term 


"istoma." In its radical sense, it was related to the idea of physical fatigue or 


exhaustion. Here seems to have expressed a more general notion of "burden" 
or "care." It was used to express, on the one hand, the difficulties which could 


befall a Juchid, as in: "koli pridet na tobia istoma."47 On the other hand, it 


could refer to the burden which the grand prince agreed "to lift onto his own 
head" and "place upon his own people" as part of his obligation in a 
relationship with a Juchid.48 


A second term "opochiv" fit in very closely here, as in "pokhochesh' u nas 


Fe ee a Se eee SS See SE 


derived from the root for "peace, quietude," and in a literal translation might 


be rendered as "respite." In our texts, it referred to the general relief the 


47 "If you should be beset by troubles," RIO, 41:14. 


chiniti, tvoego dlia dela," RIO, 41:167. 


43 "Should you wish refuge here with me, then come to me, and I will give you 
refuge," RIO, 41:100. 
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Juchid would find in Muscovy, and is best rendered as "asylum," "refuge," or 
"sanctuary." 

A third term frequently used is "dobro." It meants essentially "goodness, 
kindness, a good turn," and its usage here was quite straightforward. To assure 
a would-be Juchid immigrant that the grand prince intended to commit no 
hostile actions towards him, the grand prince promised to show him dobro, or 
"kindness." This, it must be assumed, implied a promise not to allow the Juchid 
to suffer material hardship either, but to provide hospitality and upkeep for 
him. 

Along with this came a promise of zhalovan'e (favor, largess) for any 
followers who might accompany the Juchid in his resettlement. With this 
phrase, the grand prince extended his pledge of material support to include 
support for the Juchid's loyal retainers and followers as well. As we noted 
earlier in this chapter, zhalovan'e was something granted from a superior to 
an inferior. The studied avoidance of using this term in connection with the 
Juchid himself indicates that the grand prince wished to avoid adopting a 


position of superiority in these negotiations.59 By pledging dobro to a Juchid 


and zhalovan'e to his men, Ivan was offering tc take over the dynast's burden 
of providing material support for himself and his follower. 

One more philological observation is warranted here. The terms 
expressing the nature of a Juchid's existence in the grand prince's realm— 
what it was he was actually doing there—were decidedly neutral from a 


political point of view. It was said variously that a Juchid was being "called 


50 There was a solitary exception in this period. The diplomatic instructions to 
the envoy sent in search of Aidar's son, which were quoted just above (RIO, 
41:216), did use the term "zhalovati" in relation with a Juchid. This might be 
accounted for by the supposed youth of Daniial. Or by the fact that his father 
was imprisoned by the grand prince, so Ivan was in a better position to 
dispense with diplomatic poiitesse. 
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in"51 or "taken in"52 to the grand prince's realm, was "going"53 to the grand 
prince, was "coming"54 out of a desire for "refuge with him,"55 or was being 
"held with"56 with the grand prince. 

Taken together, then, what the grand prince was offering in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century was a pledge of asylum. He promised not to be 
hostile, but to provide safety and material support, and, in the case of Mengli 
Girei, to permit the khan to leave again whenever the khan might desire. 
What was just as important here is what was not said. There was no mention of 
what terms of metaphorical kinship might be adopted in any future relations. 
Nor were particulars given about the nature of the material support to be 
received. Nor was there any other discussion of the political standing the 
Juchid would have in Muscovy: was he coming in order to be in service? or to 
rule? or neither? For the moment, there was only the assurance given that 
the simple relationship of asylum received and granted would obtain. In the 
future, however, these terms would evolve significantly. 

At first, this invitation appears to have found a willing recipient in 
Deviesh Sultan. During the following year it was reported that he had set out 
for Muscovy.>’ A subsequent report, however, stated that a competing 
invitation from the Shirin clan of the Crimea — the leading clan of one of the 
major tribal groupings supporting the Crimean khan — had given him pause 


for reconsideration. Meanwhile, his uncle Izdemir had decided to take up yet a 


51 RIO, 41:99. 

52 RIO, 41:17-18. 

53 RIO, 41:216. 

54 RIO, 41:100. 

55 RIO, 41:100. 

56 RIO, 41:17-18; 126. 
57 RIO, 41:111. 
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third invitation, this one from Casimir, and had subsequently gone to Kiev.58 
Moreover, Mengli Girei himself had cooied on ivan's project, after having 
taken offense at something contained in the letters Ivan had sent.°? 

Ivan urged his ally to reconsider, arguing that "I sent these letters for 
your sake."60 One cannot say whether the khan actually believed Ivan's 
motives to be as altruistic as the grand prince made them out to be. Whatever 
the case, the khan did change his mind, and renewed his efforts to shepherd 
Izdemir and Devlesh into Muscovy. 

Mengli Girei managed to make contact with Devlesh and, after providing 
certain assurances, persuaded him to resettle in Muscovy: 


Ino my Devlesha tsarevicha gorazdo uveriv, brata svoego Devlesha k 
tobe poslal; gorazdo iurt davshi, da dobrom by esi derzhal.61 


Having given Devlesh Sultan considerable assurances, we sent our 
brother62 Deviesh off to you. You should give him a generous iurt and 
treat him well.63 


Devlesh did indeed leave the Steppe, but instead of going to Moscow he made 
for Kiev, where his uncle Izdemir had already found refuge. Ivan was not 
discouraged by this, however, and sent word to Mengli Girei that he would do 
everything in his power—all "for the khan's sake," of course—to lure them 


away from Kiev and bring them into Muscovy.®4+ Again in the Spring of 1492 


58 RIO, 41:113. 
59 RIO, 41:113. 
60 "T iaz tebia delia poslal svoi gramotv..." RIO, 41:116. 
61 RIO, 41:126. 


62 Here used metaphorically; in fact, Devlesh was Mengli Girei's biological 
nephew. 

63 An alternative reading might be: "Having given Devlesh Sultan 
considerable assurances that you would give him a generous iurt and maintain 
(literally "hold") him well, we sent our brother Devlesh off to you." 

64 RIO, 41:138. 
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the grand prince sent the two a pair of letters which were nearly identical to 
those he had sent two years before.65 

But all Ivan's efforts would prove vain. Late in that year a Muscovite 
envoy returning home from the Crimea brought the following news of 
Izdemir and Devlesh: 


I te, gosudar' tsarevichi, skazyvaiut, pozhenilisia v Litve, a otvedeny s 
ukrainy daleche v glub'.66 


They say, my lord, that those sultans were married in Lithuania and 
taken off from the border regions deep into the interior. 


Their retreat into the European hinterlands removed them far from the 
political world of the Steppe. Their marriages—if they were to non-Tatars and 
involved conversion—might also have distanced them still further. Perhaps, 
then, it was as an acknowledgement of their departure from Steppe politics 
that Mengli Girei, in our final reference to the sultans, uttered this enigmatic 
phrase: 


A te, gosudar', tsarevichi, kak tebe, tak tsariu ne liudi, -- otvechial mne 
pro nikh tsar'.67 


And, my lord, on the subject of [the sultans], the khan said to me that 
[they] are, for both you and for the khan, no longer people. 


In all the instances examined thus far, Ivan consistently maintained in his 
messages to the Crimean khan that his sole motive for taking in Juchids was to 
serve the khan's best interests. The grand prince did not so much as hint that 
their presence in Muscovy was in any way self-serving, except in that it aided 
his Crimean ally. Indeed, Ivan even went so far at one point as to imply that 


the Juchid presence was a burden for him: 


65 RIO, 41:145-46. 
66 RIO, 41:167. 
67 RIO, 41:167. 
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liaz ikh tebia delia khochiu zhalovati i ikh liudeiiistomu svoei zemle 
chiniti, tvoego dlia dela.68 ; 


For your sake, I want to show favor to them and their followers, and 
place a burden on my land—fall] in the interest of your affairs. 


Ivan, of course, was being more than a little disingenuous. His motives were 
both calculated and self-seeking. He was drawing Juchids in to serve his own 
ends, not just those of Mengli Girei. So long as his means to achieving those 
ends coincided with the khan's, Ivan maintained his altrustic pretenses 
(which the wily Mengli Girei surely saw through). This artifice broke down, 
however, when the khan and the grand prince chose differing means for 
achieving their respective ends. Such a situation developed around Mengli 
Girei's brother, Nur Devlet. 

It will be recalled from earlier in this chapter that Ivan had, at Mengli 
Girei's behest, received Nur Devlet at Moscow late in 1479, after Mengli Girei 
had toppled his brother from the Crimean throne. On several occasions over 
the next decade and a half, Mengli Girei was to reconsider the wisdom of this 
arrangement and ask Ivan to send Nur Devlet back to the Crimea. In each 
instance the grand prince managed, through a variety of strategems, to avoid 
carrying out his ally's request. 

The first sign of Mengli Girei's misgivings came soon after the spring of 
1480, when he sent messages to Moscow asking for Nur Devlet to be returned to 
the Crimea.®? Included among these messages was at least one intended to be 
delivered to Nur Deviet himself. Ivan avoided taking any action on the 
request, and by March of 1482 Mengli Girei himself seems to have had second 
thoughts.70 At that point, Ivan instructed his envoy to the Crimea to tell the 


khan that he was just about to release Nur Devlet, but he received Mengli 


68 RIO, 41:138. 
69 RIO, 41:30-32. 
70 RIO, 41:30-32. 
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Girei's new message asking him not to: "and, in accordance with your iarlyk, I 
settled him in down with me, and am placing a burden on my land for your 
sake."71 Further instructions given to another Muscovite envoy later that 
same spring suggest that one of the khan's motives for wanting Nur Deviet had 
been his need for additional man-power in the Crimea. Nur Devlet responded 
(certainly with Moscow's approval) by sending some of his men to the khan. 
He, however, remained in Muscovy. 72 

Mengli Girei appears not to have been entirely satisfied with this result, 
for in the early spring of 1484, Ivan was once again making further 
explanations to the khan. In explaining why Nur Devlet had not been 
released, the grand prince pleaded that Moscow had received contradictory 
requests from the khan: one sent to Nur Devlet requested that he come to the 
Crimea, while another sent the grand prince requested that he continue to 
keep Nur Devlet in Muscovy. As if to squelch any further discussion on the 
matter, Ivan assured the khan that "[I] will always look after your best 
interests."73 

At that point, much of the khan's attention was centered on his struggle 
with the sons of Ahmed khan, whose forces in the Great Horde posed a constant 
menace to the Crimean khanate. Ivan, of course, was well aware of this, since 
much of the strength of his relationship with Mengli Girei stemmed from the 
common cause they made against the Great Horde. Moscow's military 
contribution to this effort involved pledges to unleash Juchid-led forces on the 


Great Horde, should it attack the Crimea.’4 As if to convince the khan of the 


delia," RIO, 41:30-31. 

72 RIO, 41:32. 

73 "| dobra tvoego vezde smotriti," RIO, 41:38. 

74 See for example RIO, 41:12 (from 1475), 18 (from 1480). 
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usefulness of Nur Deviet's presence in Muscovy, Ivan reiterated this pledge in 
1486, this time mentioning Nur Devlet by name: 
A nynecha kakimi dely poidut na tobia te tsari, i iaz brata tvoego 
Nurdovlata tsaria otpushchu pod Ordu i ulanov i kniazei i kazakov vsekh, 
chto ikh v moei zemli ni est’.75 


Now, should those khans mount any campaigns against you, then I will 
dispatch your brother, Nur Devlet khan, against the Horde, along with 


any oghlans,’© princes and gazaqgs who are here in my land. 
This was no hollow promise, either. Early in the following summer, in 1487, 
Nur Devlet led just such a campaign, commanding not only his own Tatars, but 
the grand prince's men. Ivan took considerable pains to ensure that news 
reached the khan of Nur Devlet's attack on the Great Horde.?? 

One suspects from Ivan's demonstrative efforts that the grand prince had 
received reports that the khan had once again grown dissatisfied with Nur 
Deviet's stay in Muscovy. Later that year this dissatisfaction surfaced in the 
diplomatic dialog as Mengli Girei asked yet again for Ivan to release Nur 
Devlet. He explained that he wanted his brother to come to the Crimea "to stand 
as one" against their enemies in the Great Horde. Along with his message to 
the grand prince, the khan sent a separate one to be passed on to Nur Devlet.78 

Rather than provide a direct response to Menlgi Girei, Ivan chose instead 
to inform his ally of a conspiracy—involving Nur Devlet—which had been 
hatched against the Crimean khan the previous year, and which he, Ivan, had 
managed to foil. Mengli Girei's arch enemy, Murtoza of the Great Horde, it was 
revealed, had written a letter to Nur Devlet in an effort to enlist the latter in 


an alliarice against the Crimean khan. In effect, the sons of Anmed were 


75 RIO, 41:46, 49. 


76 This term probably refers to "junior members of the Juchid line," see Part 
Two, Section One, "Dynastic Investiture." 

77 RIO, 41:60-63. 

78 RIO, 41:64. 
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attempting to reconstitute the same alliances which had brought Nur Devlet 
briefly to power in the late 1470s. Murtoza had also written a separate letter to 
Ivan requesting that he release the Nur Devlet from Muscovy.79 

Ivan, ever faithful to Mengli Girei, did not go along with this plot, and 
blocked Murtoza's letter from reaching Nur Devlet. As proof of the conspiracy, 
Ivan sent the khan copies of Murtoza's letters to Nur Devlet and himself.80 By 
revealing this plot, Ivan was indicating to Mengli Girei that Nur Devlet’s 
presence in Crimea would pose a threat; it was better for Mengli Girei to have 
him remain in Muscovy. For this reason, Ivan went on, he did not pass on 
Mengli Girei's invitation to Nur Devlet. He added that, in holding onto the 
message, he was "watching out for [Mengli Girei's] interests."81 

Anticipating that the khan might continue to press the issue, Ivan 
instructed his envoy to utter the following gem of diplomatic equivocation if 
asked point blank about the grand prince's intentions: 


Chtoby, gospodine, tvoemu delu bylo pomoshchno, i ospodar' by moi 
kniaz' veliki ne molvi brata tvoego Nurdovlata tsaria... k tobe otpustil.82 


In order, my lord, to be of aid to your cause, my sovereign, the grand 
prince, would not say to release to you... your brother Nur Deviet khan. 


This time, however, the khan was not to be put off. At some point during the 
winter of 1487-88, he sent an envoy to Muscovy with an oral message and 
instructions to deliver it only in the joint presence of Nur Devlet and the 
grand prince. Whether the message was:-ever delivered or not, the sources do 
not say. What is clear is that Nur Devlet continued to remain in Muscovy, and 


Mengli Girei continued to send to Moscow demanding not only that the grand 


79 RIO, 41:63, 68-69. 

80 RIO, 41:63, 68-69. 

81". bereguchi tvoego dela," RIO, 41:64. 
82 RIO, 41:67. 
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prince release him, but take an oath from him that he would be loyal to Mengli 
Girei once back in the Crimea. 

After apparently disregarding these requests for many months, in 
September of 1489 Ivan finally sent a !ong, didactic response to the khan. He 
began by stating categorically that Nur Devlet does not wish to return to the 
Crimea (although Ivan had not permitted Mengli Girei's envoys to meet with 
Nur Devlet to ascertain this for themselves). Ivan then went on to point out all 
the possible negative consequences that might result from Nur Devlet's 
return: he might harbor a grudge against Ivan for sending him off; some of 
the men previously in Nur Deviet's service and now in Mengli Girei's might 
desire to return to their former master; as for Nur Devlet's willingness to 
subordinate himself to his brother, Ivan continued: 

Ino tobe vedomo iz stariny, ot ded i ot ottsov vashikh: na odnom iurte dva 
ospodaria byvali li? A gde i byvali budut dva ospodaria na odnom iurte, 
ino kotoroe dobro mezh ikh bylo?83 

You know very well that from ages past, from [the time of] your 
grandfathers and fathers there have never been two sovereigns in a 
single iurt. And if there were ever somewhere to be two sovereigns in 
one iurt, could there be good relations between them? 

For all the logic of Ivan's rationalizations, Mengli Girei remained steadfast 
in his resolve. He immediately sent back to Moscow the following month with 
yet another request for Nur Devlet's release. Recognizing the uselessness of 
argument in the face of the khan's resolve, but still unwilling to release Nur 
Devlet, Ivan finally resorted to blaming his delay on the weather: "but now the 


winter has arrived..."84 When the weather improved the following spring, 


Ivan did not, however, send Nur Devlet back to the Crimea. Instead, he 


83 RIO, 41:76. 
84". da nynecha zima prishla," RIO, 41:78. 
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dispatched him once again (this time along with Nur Devlet's son) against the 
Great Horde.85 

Perhaps the outcome of this campaign pleased Mengli Girei, since his 
requests for Nur Devlet's release stopped again. In the fall of 1491, however, 
he did ask that a certain prince Mardan Argyn, who was then residing in 
Muscovy, be released back to the Crimea, but without Nur Devlet's knowledge. 
Ivan responded by saying that Mardan would be sent back only the prince 
himself agreed to go, which Mardan eventually did.86 

The Crimean khan did make one last request for his older brother to be 
sent back home, but it lacked the resoluteness of his earlier demands. In a 
forlorn letter of early 1493, Mengli Girei revealed that, with few remaining 
relations in the Crimea, he had grown lonely. A fraternal reunion, he went 
on, would help to ease his undesired solitude.87 Ivan's response to this final 
request has not survived. Whatever it was, however, we can be certain that, 
after years of steadfast resistance thinly veiled by diplomatic prevarications, 
Ivan was not about to give in to sentimentality. Nur Devlet was to remain in 
Muscovy until his death around 1503.88 

He was survived in Muscovy by two sons that we know of, Satylgan and 
Janai. It remains a mystery how they came to be in Muscovy, though it is 
conceivable that Janai was born there. As early as 1490, Satylgan was 
campaigning with his troops in the grand prince's cause, and by 1504 Janai 


and his followers had joined him.89 Each, in turn, was permitted to rule over 


85 RIO, 41:88. 

86 RIO, 41:121, 138, 197, 352; the Argyn were one of the garachi (i.e., leading 
aristocratic) clans of the Crimea; see Part Two, Section One, "Subordination of 
the Tribes." 

87 RIO, 41:174. 

88 RIO, 41:491. 

89 RIO, 41:513-14. 
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Meshcherskii Gorodok and its Tatar community. Within another ten years, 


however, both sons had disappeared from the sources.?0 


If Muscovy's relations with the Gireiids in the last decades of the fifteenth 
century illustrate anything, it is the determination with which Ivan sought to 
draw them into his lands and hold onto them once there. The success of this 
strategy, helped along as it was by continued ferment in the Steppe, probably 
deserves at least partial credit for the grand prince's promotion to fraternal 
parity with the Crimean khan. Ivan would make good use of the military 
assistance to be gained from these émigré Juchids, as well as the political 
leverage their presence provided. At the same time, he managed ably the 
diplomatic liabilities they sometimes posed. 

The greatest political advantage to be gained by these émigré Juchids, of 
course, was the one Mengli Girei feared the most: that a hostile power in 
control of one of his ambitious kinsmen could back the pretender in a bid for 
the Crimean throne. Any such power which held sway over a Juchid 
possessed, in theory, the potential to control a khanate through proxy. This 
fact was not lost on the Muscovites; they did, after all, control several eligible 
claimants. Where the Crimea was concerned, there was no reason to try to 
exploit this potential, so long as the alliance held. In their unceasing efforts 
to strengthen the grand prince's position in the Steppe, however, the 
authorities in Moscow were prepared to press this advantage elsewhere. Their 
first essay would come at the bend of the Volga, at Kazan — and it would not be 


their last. 


90 Volume one of Issledovanie dedicates separate chapters to each. For 
additional materials, see the name index in volume forty-one of RIO. 
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Chapter Three 
The Grand Prince Invests Juchids with Political Authority 


.. zanzhe gospidine vedaesh‘ sam, chto 
u nashego gosudaria polno gorodov, 


est' emu chto tebe dati.! 
.. for you know yourself, my lord, that 
our sovereign possesses many towns. 


He does not lack for something to give 
to you. 


In the closing decades of the fifteenth century, Moscow dedicated considerable 
diplomatic energy to drawing in Juchids of the Crimean line, and would 
continue to do so throughout the 1500s. But Moscow's recruitment efforts were 
not limited to the Gireiid line. Beginning in the 1480s, Juchids of the Kazanian 
line also began to enter Muscovy under various circumstances, and, once 
there, established various complex relations with the grand prince. Early in 
the following century they would be followed by Juchids from both Siberia 
and the Great Horde. This continua! influx of Tatars into the Muscovite 
heartland was at once a result of and contributing factor to Moscow's dramatic 
emergence as a regional hegemon during this period. 

As each newly-arrived Juchid established a personal relationship with the 
grand prince, the substance of these ties continued to evolve in response to 
changing political realities. If, for example, in the mid-1470s Ivan Il] had 
sought to be acknowledged as the "brother" of Juchid leaders, from the late 
1480s on the Muscovite grand prince pretended to something more. And his 
aspirations were soon realized. Over the next few decades, the rulers of 


Moscow enhanced their status among the Steppe elite in general through a 


1 One of the many programmed responses Moscow provided to the envoy sent 
to negotiate with Ahmed Girei, a prospective immigrant to Muscovy: RIO, 95:571 
(from 1518). 
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progressive aggrandizement of their roles in relationships with émigré 
Juchids. 

This aggrandizement expressed itself in many subtle ways. The grand 
prince began to acquire superior metaphorical kinship status in his 
relationships with certain Juchids. He also began to perform functions which 
were traditionally the prerogative of only the most senior political figures in 
the Steppe: the upbringing of young Juchids, the assignment of appanages 
called "iurts," and the investiture of khanships. As the Muscovite rulers 
insinuated themselves ever further into the political system of the Steppe 
elite, and appropriated ever more authority within that system, the lines of 
demarcation between Muscovy and the Steppe, physical, political and social, 


gradually faded away. 


One of Moscow's most enduring preoccupations throughout the final years of 
the fifteenth century and well into the sixteenth was its relationship with the 
khanate of Kazan. It will be recalled from Chapter One that the khanate had 
been established in the mid 1440s — probably through the joint efforts of 
Ulugh Muhammed and his son Muhammedek — at one of the regional 
strongholds of the by then defunct Golden Horde, It was situated at the bend in 
the Volga, which had for centuries served as a major entrepot in Central 
Eurasian trade. It was a major hub of the Volga trade, and the gateway to the 
lucrative fur supplies of Siberia and the northern Urals.2 

in the late 1460s, another of Ulugh Muhammed's sons, Kasim, who had long 


been residing in Meshcherskii Gorodok, marched on Kazan at the head of a 


2 On Kazan's role in the Eurasian trade, see: M. V. Fekhner, Torgovlia russkogo 


Medieval Russia ( Cambridge, 1986); and Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan'." 
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Muscovite army. His apparent intention, to take control of the throne for 
himself, was thwarted, and he died soon thereafter. 

By the mid 1480s, Kazan was again in the grips of a succession struggle. It 
began as primarily an internal affair, with opposing factions backing two of 
the late Ibrahim Khan's (d. 1479) sons, Aligam (Ali Ibrahim) and his half- 
brother Muhammed Amin. The struggle did not remain internal for long. 
Sometime in 1485-86, the young pretender Muhammed Amin fled Kazan and 
ended up at the grand prince's court in nearby Muscovy.3 

At about the same time, Muhammed Amin's mother, the Nogai princess Nur 
Sultan, also quit Kazan. Her destination, however, was quite different. By the 
end of 1486 she had relocated to the Crimea, where she had become wife to 
Mengli Girei. From there, Nur Sultan wrote to Ivan, informing him of her 
marriage to the Crimean khan and making inquiries after her young son, now 
in the grand prince's custody. In March 1487, Ivan wrote back with 
congratulations on Nur Sultan's marriage and reassurances about the well- 


being of her son: 


A chto esi pisala v svoei gramote o svoem syne o Magmeti Amine tsare# 
(sic), i my kak napered sego dobra ego smotrili, tak i nyne azh dast 
khotim dobra ege smotriti, kak nam Bog pomozhet.5 


And as for what you wrote in your letter concerning your son 
Muhammed Amin Khan, just as we have looked after his best interests 
up to now, so too in the future, God willing, will we look after it, as God 
aids us. 


Ivan's promise to look after Muhammed Amin's "best interests" was 
something of an understatement. By July of that same year, ivan had 
assembled an army which accompanied the young Juchid back to Kazan. What 


3 For events of the 1480s, see: Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan'," 171 ff; Karamzin, 
Istoriia, 6:114 n. 298; Issledovanie, 1:162 ff; and Khudiakov, Ocherki. 


4 Muhammed Amin appears to have held the throne briefly in 1484-85: 
Khudiakov, Ocherki, 46. 


5 RIO, 41:59. 
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then occurred is summed up quite succintly in a message from the grand 
prince to Muhammed Amin's mother sent the following month: 
Tvoi syn Magmet-Amin' tsar' k nam priekhal; i my, nadeiasia na Boga, 
posylali esmia na svoego nedruga na Aliagama tsaria svoikh voevod. 
Miloserdyi pak Bog kak khotel, tak uchinil: nashi voevody Kazan' vziali, 
a nashego nedruga tsaria Aligama poimav is ego brat'eiu is ego 
mater'iu i s ego tsaritsami i so kniazmi k nam priveli; a tvoego syna 
Magmet-Aminia tsaria na Kazani esmia posadili. A tobe by to bylo 
vedomo.® 
Your son Muhammed Amin Khan came to us [in Moscow] and we, 
placing our hopes in God, sent our commanders against our enemy 
Aligam Khan. As most merciful God wished, so it has been done. Our 
commanders took Kazan, captured Aligam Khan along with his kinsmen, 
his mother, his wives and princes and brought them to us. As for your 
son Muhammed Amin Khan we have enthroned [him] in Kazan. Let you 
be made aware of this. 
Whether Nur Sultan was pleased by the news of her son's succession, or 
dismayed that he was now in harm's way, one can only guess. For the moment, 
however, her attention appears to have turned towards the plight of her 
younger son, Abdyl Letif, whom she had brought with her to Crimea. Soon 
after arriving in the Black Sea peninsula, the Nogai princess realized that it 
was not the best environment for raising Abdyl Letif.? His new step-father, 
Mengli Girei, did perform certain paternal responsibilities towards the young 
sultan, but even the khan's protection could not entirely safeguard Abdy! Letif 
from the hugger-mugger and intrigue that flourished in the Crimea. 
With these concerns in mind, Nur Sultan began to make discreet inquiries 
into the possibility of sending her son north, to join either his brother in 
Kazan or Ivan in Moscow. The first of these inquires came within about a 


year of her arrival in the Crimea, when Moscow received the following 


message from her: 


® RIO, 41:62. 


7 In a letter to her other son, Muhammed Amin, she branded it an "evil" land 
("sia zemlia likha"), RIO, 41:109. 
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Zdese emu Menli-Girei tsar' otets; a koli ego k tobe poshliu, to vedaet Bog, 
da ty emu i otets.8 


Here Mengli Girei is father to [Abdyl Letif]; and if I send him to you, 
then, as God knows, you too will be his father. 


Nur Sultan raised the matter again during the Crimean visit of Vasilii 
Romodanovskii late in 1490. This time the Muscovites responded to the 
overture with alacrity and stealth. The next Muscovite envoy to the Crimea 
carried instructions to make the following reply in secret to Nur Sultan: 


I ty by svoemu synu Abdyl-Letif saltanu velel ekhati ko mne, a my ozh 


And you should order your son Abdy! Letif Sultan to come to me. We 
desire (may God grant it!) to render unto him our friendship, to ease his 
burdens and show favor to his people. 

The envoy bore a similar message for Abdy] Letif, which likewise was to be 
delivered in secret.19 In addition to these secret messages, Ivan sent as a gift 
to the young sultan, a horse and riding gear, as the boy had requested through 
Romodanovskii the previous year.11 Apart from currying favor with the 
young Juchid and his mother, the gift horse might also have been intended to 
serve as a respectable means for carrying the boy to Moscow. 

Nur Sultan had not, however, come to a final decision on where she wished 
her younger son to end up: Moscow or Kazan. In making this choice, she 
sought the counsel of Muhammed Amin in Kazan, with whom she 
communicated via Moscow.!2 Replying in the spring of 1491, Muhammed 
Amin expressed his willingness to receive Abdyl Letif in Kazan and make him 


into his "pomoshnitsa" ("helper"). He went on to caution his mother that she 


8 RIO, 41:74-75. 

9 RIO, 41:143. 

10 RIO, 41:143. 

11 RIO, 41:126, 143. 
12 RIO, 41:109. 
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should take care with whom she sent the boy, and that he should come to Kazan 
by way of Moscow, that being the safer route.!3 By the end of 1492 or early in 
1493, a decision of sorts was reached over what to do with Abdyl Letif. By this 
time Mengli Girei had been apprised of the situation and, after some 
vacillation, the Crimean khan agreed to the idea sending Abdyl Letif to 
Kazan. 14 
Nur Sultan's first concern was to remove Abdyl Letif from the Crimea; 

where he eventually ended up, Kazan or Moscow, was of less importance, and 
she left that decision to the grand prince.!5 What was also of great concern to 
the princess were the circumstances in which the young sultan would be 
reared during the crucial years of character formation. This responsibility 
she also entrusted to the Muscovite grand prince, while at the same time 
giving him lengthy advice on how best attend to it: 

Da eshcho budet ti u sebia ego uniati, vedomoi obychiai [sic] ego 

pokhvalia; ane vzvedaet chto, i ty ego pouchi i gorazdo ponakazhi, da i 

pobliust', ty vedaesh', molod i mal; kak molodost' ego otdash', to ty 

vedaesh'; kak u menia drochilsia, tak stanet u tebia drochitisia. Togo 

delia govorim nyne, kak vedomoi ego obychai, chego ne vzoznaet, i ty 


otdaesh', to ty vedaesh'. Da slug ego i liudei, kak rozberesh' i osmotrish', 
ty vedaesh', da eshclic sam molod.16 


And you will also have to calm him down by praising his well-known 
habits. If he doesn't get the point of something, you teach him and 
admonish him well. You know how to look over him. He is young and 
not fully grown; forgive his youthfulness as you see fit. Because he will 
care mostly for his own pleasure there, as he has here, we are telling 
you now that it is his character. You known best whether to fogive him 
for not learning. And I also leave to you the management and 
supervision of his entourage, for he is still young. 


With this the princess released the young Juchid from the Crimea and he 
arrived in Moscow in January 1493 in the company of the Muscovite envoy 
13 RIO, 41:147. 

14 RIO, 41:149-50, 174. 


15 RIO, 41:177. 
16 RIO, 41:177. 
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Loban Kolychev. Upon arrival he was granted the territory of Zvenigorod 
along with its attendant revenues.!7 

Still anxious over Abdy] Letif's situation, Nur Sultan sent again to Ivan the 
following year with further advice, this time on how to decide whether to send 
the boy on to Kazan. Also included was further advice on bringing up the 
sultan: 


Satiku, na Boga nadeiasia da ina tebia, poslala esmi. Nynechia togo 
molodoe ditia ili u sebia, ili k bratu poshli. Kak tomu molodomu ditiati 
upokoi uchinish’, sam vedaesh'; i brat ego molod i on molod, te dva 
zhivuchi vmeste v liubve li budut, ili ne v liubovi, skazyvan'e nashe to 
stoit, moim tem dvema molodym detem pristroi uchinil esi; chto tebe ot 
nas budet, ot Boga by tebe bylo. Tsar' brat tvoi zdorov budet, da i my 
zdorovy budem, 0 tvoikh i dobrykh delekh pomoshchniki budem, kak 
sila nasha imet. Khoti u brata ulany i kniazi dobrye veremianniki i vse 
dobre khotia stanut prositi, i ty otpusti, a ne khotia uchnut prositi u 
sebia drzha. Kak uchnesh' kormiti, sam vedaesh'. Satika molod, a u nego 
dobrykh liudei net, a u Bagai uma net. Khotia ik bratu otpustish’, ili u 
sebia velish' byti, i ty odnogo dobrogo cheloveka diadkoiu uchini ottsa 
ego Ibriaimovykh slug i Satykinym slugam i liudem, kogo by sia im 
bliusti dobro. Chiura tolmach' gorazdo vedaet, u Satiki neustroenye 
robiata est', tekh kudy budet na delo posylati, i ty ikh posylai, potomu ini 
sia nastaviat i umny budut; v odnom meste im lezhati, ini dureiut i 


isportiatsia. 18 


With my hopes in God and you, I have sent Satika.19 Now, either [keep] 
this young child with yourself, or send him along to his brother. You 
yourself know how to provide an upbringing for this young child. Both 
he and his brother are young. Whether they can live amicably together 
or not, our request is this: set these two young children of mine up 
properly. Whatever you receive from us, let it be as if from God. So 
long as your brother the khan is well, and we are well, we shall be your 
assistants in your good deeds. Should his brother's oghlans and princes 
and advisors begin in goodwill to ask for him, then send [Abdyl Letif] to 
them, but if they do not ask for him, keep him with you. Provide for 
him as you will. Satika is young and has no good men around him; as 
for Bagai,29 he has no wisdom. Whether you send him to his brother or 
have him stay with you, appoint from among the servitors of his his 


17 Issledovanie, 1:180 n. 63; loasafskaia, 186. On the importance of Zvenigorod, 
see: M. N. Tikhomirov, Rossiia v XVI stoletii (Moscow, 1962):123-24; S. B. 
Veselovskii, "Poslednie udely v Severo-Vostochnoi Rusi," Istoricheskie zapiski 
22 (1947):124. 

18 RIO, 41:194. 

19 A cognomen for Abdyi Letif: Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan'," 196. 

20 A cognomen for Muhammed Amin: Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan'," 196. 
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father, Ibrahim, some good man to be a diad'ka?! to him and his 
servants and retainers, someone whom they will obey well. The 
interpreter Chiura knows well that there are some unruly youths with 
Satika. If there be some campaign or task to send them on, then send 
them, so that they might learn and become wise by it. For if they lie 
about in the same place, they will grow up stupid and spoiled. 

Soon thereafter, Nur Sultan apparently received news that sinister forces 
in Kazan were awaiting Abdyl Letif's arrival, and wished to exploit his 
presence in order to topple Muhammed Amin. This greatly alarmed the 
princess, and she hastily wrote back to Ivan bidding him not to send Abdyl 
Letif on to Kazan.22 Ivan wrote back saying he would honor her request, and, 
using the formulas we saw in Chapter Two, reassured the troubled mother that 
"I am rendering kindness to him, lifting his worries and showing favor to his 
men."23 

Nur Sultan continued to look after the well-being of her sons. The 
following year wrote once again to the grand prince, reminding him how she 
had placed them "in his hands" and urging him to look after them well "for the 
sake of our brotherhood" ("togo nashego dlia bratstva").24 She went on to 


request that Ivan allow her to visit Moscow—presumably to look in on her son. 


The sources, however, contain no reply to this request from Moscow. 


Several years later, during the tumultuous events of 1497, the two brothers 
emerged once again in the diplomatic discourse. Nur Sultan and Mengli Girei 
had received news that a certain Mamuk Sultan, a Juchid of the Shibanid line 
based in Western Siberia, had attacked Kazan, deposed Muhammed Amin and 


21 A guardian and tutor; it probably rendered Tatar "atalig." 
22 RIO, 41:202-203. 


41:202-203. 

24 Ivan and the Nogai princess appear to have regularly addressed one 
another as "brother" and "sister:" RIO, 41:222, 226; see Part Two, Section Three, 
"Ties of Metaphorical Kinship." 
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taken the throne for himself. In distress, they quickly dispatched requests to 
Ivan for further news and urged him to look after Muhammed Amin.25 As if to 
underscore Ivan's responsibility towards the toppled Juchid, Mengli Girei 
reminded the grand prince of his (Ivan's) former relationship with 
Muhammed Amin: "You had shown great respect to Muhammed Amin Khan, 
declaring him your son and friend."26 

Ivan had forgotten none of this, and was struggling to restore his 
influence in Kazan. With the aid of his local allies, Ivan succeeded in driving 
Mamuk out of Kazan and back to Siberia.27 Only then did he respond to the 
entreaties of his Crimean allies, offering the following account of recent 
events: 


Pisal esi ko mne v svoei gramote... o Makhmet-Amine o tsare; ino 
Makhmet-Aminevo tsarevo delo tak sstalosia: kak prishol na nego 
shibanskoi tsar' Mamuk, i Makhmet-Amin' tsar‘, ne poveria svoim 
liudem, k nam priekhal, i my emu v svoei zemle gorody podavaili i 
druzhbu svoiu emu chinim, i vpered ozhe dast Bog khotim emu druzhbu 
svoiu chiniti i svyshe. A na kazanskom iurte, Bozh'im izvoleniem, 
tsarem uchinili esmi Abdyl-Letifa tsarevicha.28 


You wrote to me in your letter ... about Muhammed Amin Khan. The 
incident with Muhammed Amin Khan happened thus: when the 
Shibanid Khan Mamuk attacked him, Mukhammed Amin Khan did not 
have faith in his own men and came to us. We have given him towns in 
our land and are showing him our friendship. And we wish to show him 
even greater friendship in the future (may God grant it!). In the iurt of 
Kazan we have, through God's will, made Abdyl Letif Sultan the khan. 


These events were foliowed by another request from Nur Sultan to be 
permitted to visit her sons.29 As before, however, the request apparently went 


unanswered, 


25 RIO, 41:236-37. 

26 "Magmed Aminia tsaria gorazdo by esi podchival nazvanoi tebe syn i drug," 
RIO, 41:236. 

27 Issledovanie, 1:190. 

28 RIO, 41:251. The towns Muhammed Amin received, according to the 


chronicles, were Koshira, Serpukhov, and Khotun' along with the revenues 
attached to them: PSRL, 6:41; Ioasafskaia, 132; DDG, prilozhenie #2, 479. 


29 RIO, 41:272-73. 
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In 1502, the two brothers again became the focus of attention in the 
Muscovite-Crimean relations. As before, the cause was political turmoil in 
Kazan, but this time the consequences would afflict Muscovite-Crimean 
relations for many years to come. The prelude to troubled times ahead came in 
a laconic message from Moscow about recent events in Kazan: 
Prislal esi ko mne svoego syna Abdy-Letifa tsarevicha; i tebe vedomo, 
kak esmi ego zhaloval, da i na ottsa ego iurte ego emi posadil. I on kak 
na chem mne molvil i pravdu uchinil, v tom mne ni v chem ne 


ispravilsia. I iaz nyne tvoego zhe syna Magmet-Aminia tsaria na tom 
iurte posadil. To by tebe vedomo bylo.30 


You sent your son Abdyl Letif Sultan to me. You know how I showed 
him favor and seated him in his father's iurt. But as for those pledges 
he had made to me and swore upon, he did not abide by any of them. So 
now I have seated your son Muhammed Amin Khan in that iurt. Let that 
this be known to you. 
Implied, but not stated, was that Ivan had also removed Abdyl Letif from the 
throne. News that the young Juchid had been deposed by his erstwhile 
Muscovite protector caused alarm and consternation in the Crimea. Mengli 
Girei complained that Ivan should not have made the youth khan in the first 
place; they had not sent him to Moscow for that purpose. Rather, he had been 
sent, Mengli Girei now maintained, to honor Muhammed Amin's wishes. The 
khan added that he himself had been and remained perfectly capable and 
prepared to look after the boy in the Crimea. Nur Sultan echoed Mengli Girei's 
concern over the boy's safey. She complained that, according to her sources, 
he had almost been lost in the Steppe during the turbulence. Once again, she 
asked to come north to see her sons.3! 


Moscow responded to the Crimeans' distress with reserve. Muscovite 


envoys returning to the Crimea were instructed to reply to any inquires about 


30 RIO, 41:390. 
31 RIO, 41:447-50. 
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Abdyl Letif by stating simply that the grand prince was "holding" him in 


Muscovy ("derzhu u sebia").32 This, of course, was a euphemism. In fact, the 


fallen khan had been placed in confinement ("niatstvo") at Beloozero.33 

This laconic message in no way Satisfied the khan and his wife. They had 
somehow learned, or strongly suspected Abdy] Letif's true plight, and could not 
countenance it. in April 1503 Mengli Girei sent to the grand prince 
demanding that no dishonor befall the young Juchid and making his proper 
treatment a prerequisite for continued good relations between Moscow and the 
Crimea. That there might be no misunderstanding as to what constituted 
proper treatment, Mengli Girei spelled out precisely what he had in mind: 


U tebia proshen'e nashe to stoit: Abdyl-Letifu tsariu pomestie dav, u 
sebia ego dobrom derzhish', nam on ditia stoit, a on k tebe ne likhom 
ekhal, ty prosil dobrom, i my otpustili ditia svoe dobrom, nemochno li 
nam bylo ego kormiti; nashim zdorov'em Abdyl-Letifu tsariu tak byti 
neprigozhe. I ty ne vskhochesh' ego u sebia kormiti, Bog nam dal, ulusy 
u nas est', i ty ego k nam otpusti. Nashe proshen'e inakovo uchinish', to 
tebe bratu nashemu neprigozhe.34 


Our request to you is this: give Abdyl Letif Khan a appanage?5 and keep 
him with you [and show him] kindness. He is our child. And he did not 
go to you with bad intentions; you asked for him with good intentions 
and in good faith we sent our child to you. We were capable of 
maintaining his upkeep. For Abdyl Letif to be in [detention] does not 
befit our good relations.3© If you do not wish to maintain his upkeep 
there, then send him to us; God has endowed us, we have uluses.37 It 
would not be fitting for you, our brother, to act other than to [carry out] 
our request. 


32 RIO, 41:461, 464. 

33 RIO, 95:42 (from December 1508). 

34 RIO, 41:468. 

35 The Russian original, "pomest'e," means "an estate" or "a service estate." 
The Tatar original was probably "yurt" ("appanage") or perhaps "orun" 
("place"); see Part Two, Section Two, "Dispensation of Iurts." 


36 Literally, "does not befit our healths." When leaders had good relations, 
they ritually asked after one another's health. 


37 Tribal groups of nomadic followers; see Part Two, Section One, "Formation of 
the Pax." 
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Mengli Girei's right of reproach stremmed from the fact that Abdyl Letif 
was a "son" to him: "nam on ditia.". The young Juchid was his son not simply 
because of his marriage to the boy's mother. The father-son relationship also 
reflected the generational difference between them, along with the fact that 
Abdy! Letif had not yet "gained reason," that is to say, reached majority. 
Equally important, however, was that Mengli Girei had assumed the political 
responsibilities of fatherhood towards the young sultan. As a "political 
father," it was encumbent upon the khan to see that all his "sons"—i.e., those 
junior Juchid kinsmen who recognized his royal authority and had accepted 
his patronage—should be well provided for and treated with due respect. This 
involved, among other things, maintaining their upkeep (kormiti), and 
assigning them tribal followers (uluses). 

Where Abdyl Letif was concerned, Ivan too had taken on the 
responsibilities of "political fatherhood." It will be recalled how Nur Sultan 
declared that, "if I send him to you... you too will be his father."38 Now, Abdyl 
Letif's Crimean relatives were pressing Ivan to uphold his obligations. 

In permitting Ivan to become a "father" to Abdyl Letif, passing on the 
paternal mantle so to speak, the Crimean khan advanced the grand prince's 
standing among the Steppe elite. Strictly speaking, this was not the first time 
that Ivan had assumed the paternal role in his relations with a Juchid. When 
Muhammed Amin fled to Moscow around 1485, the chronicles speak of him 


declaring Ivan to be his "father."39 Confirmation of this is also found in the 


38 RIO, 41:74-75. 


39 Vel'iaminov-Zernov provides and analysis of the relevant chronicle 
passages in: Issledovanie, 1:162-63 n. 62. 
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diplomatic sources. In 1489, for example, when Ivan wrote to the Nogai, he 
referred to Muhammed Amin as his "brother and son."40 

In the case of Muhammed Amin, Ivan's paternal role had gone beyond 
mere protection and maintenance. When in 1487 he "seated Muhammed Amin 
in Kazan," it marked the first time a Muscovite ruler had ever installed a khan. 
In doing se Ivan assumed another of the traditional functions performed by 
the "political father" of a Juchid: providing the military and political 
wherewithal to secure a Juchid's succession to the khanship. The seating of a 
khan in his iurt was a significant achievment for the grand prince, for it was 
a mark of great prestige in the Steppe. The importance the Muscovites 
attached to this event is evident in the repeated allusions they made to it in 
their discourse with the Steppe elite over the ensuing half century.41 

When Ivan placed Abdyl Letif "in his father’s iurt" in 1498, he again 
exercised the paternal function of installing a Juchid on a royal throne. But 
in this case the circumstances were slightly different. When Muhammed 
Amin had come to Moscow in the mid 1480s, he had already ruled briefly in 
Kazan.42 Because of this, Ivan's installation of him at Kazan was, strictly 
speaking, a restoration. Thus, as we saw above, Ivan spoke only of "seating" 
him in Kazan. Abdyl Letif, by contrast, had never ruled as a khan. Therefore, 
when Ivan's forces brought the young sultan to power at Kazan, Ivan made an 
even loftier claim than before — now he had "made a khan:" 


A na kazanskom iurte, Bozh'im izvoleniem, tsarem uchinili esmi Abdyl - 
Letifa tsarevicha.43 


tsaria," RIO, 41:83, 84. For a discussion of the curious relationship of "brother 
and son," see Part Two, Section Two, "Ties of Metaphorical Kinship." 

41 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, list 34 (from 1523); PDRV, 8:310-11 (from 1552); 
Ibid., 9:120 (from 1554). 

42 Accordingly, he was referred to as "khan:" RIO, 41:59. 

43 RIO, 41:251. 
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By the will of God, I have made Abdy! Letif Sultan the khan in the 
Kazanian iurt. 


In doing thus, Ivan's "paternal" achievements had reached new heights: 
the grand prince had appropriated the function of royal investiture; he had 
become a "maker of khans."44 it was a remarkable achievement, all the more 
so when one considers how recently the roles had been reversed. Just over 
half century earlier Abdy! Letif’s great-grandfather, Ulug Muhammed, had 
been petitioned by Ivan's own father, Vasilii Il, to confirm princely 
succession in Muscovy. As such, it should be added to (and, in part resulted 
from) several of Muscovy's other remarkable achievements of the era: the 
conquest of Novgorod, the reconstruction of the Kremlin, and the forging of 
marriage ties to members of the ruling Lithuanian house and the fallen 


Byzantine one. Moscow's star was rising. 


Ivan may have been enjoying success at political paternity, but Nur Sultan 
and Mengli Girei’s alarm over Abdyl Letif's plight was, nonetheless, well- 
founded. Abdyl Letif was now a deposed khan, accused of having violated his 
oath to Moscow. His Crimean relations would surely have recalled the harsh 
treatment meted out by Moscow to an earlier Juchid ruler who had fallen into 
Russian hands after violating his oath. 

It will be recalled how, in the 1487 campaign on Kazan, Ivan's commanders 
had "captured Aligam Khan, along with his kinsmen, his mother, his wives 
and princes" and brought them to Muscovy.*5 Their subsequent treatment was 
brutal. The Ioasafskaia chronicle tells how the royal family was split into two 


groups and imprisoned ("poslal ... v zatochenie") in the northern provincial 


44 See Part Two, Section Three, "Succession to Office and the Renewal of Ties." 
45 RIO, 41:62. 
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towns of Vologda and Beloozero.*® There Aligam languished in oblivion for 
the rest of his days. 

One of Aligam's two brother's, Melik Tahir, appears likewise to have died in 
exile. He left behind two sons, whom we know only by their Christian names, 
Vasilii and Fedor. They began to appear in the Muscovite military service 
registers by 1513.47 From this we can assume that they had reached some sort 
of reconciliation with authorities in Moscow, and that the sins of the father 
were not held against the sons. 

Such a reconciliation seems also to have been reached by Aligam's other 
brother, Khudaikul. After being sent to Beloozero with Melik Tahir in 1487 
Khudaikul disappeared from the historical record for some eighteen years. By 
the winter of 1505, Khudaikul had somehow found favor with powerful 
personages in Muscovy. In December of that year we find him living with the 
Archbishop of Rostov. From there he was brought to Moscow where, on the 
twenty-first of that month (Old Style), in the presence of the royal family and 
other important members of court he was baptized tsarevich Petr.+8 

This, however, was but a prelude to further success. The following month, 
in a royal ceremony in Uspenskii Sobor, the newly crowned Grand Prince, 
Vasilii Ivanovich gave his sister, Evdokiia, in marriage to tsarevich Petr.49 


For the remaining seventeen years of his life, tsarevich Petr enjoyed the 


46 loasafskaia, 125; Issledovanie, 1:191-92 n. 65. 

47 Issledovanie, 1:179 ff., 189; Razriadnaia kniga 1475-1598 gs. (Moscow, 1966), 
53, 55. 

48 Khudiakov, Ocherki, 47-48; Karamzin, Istoriia, 6:7; SGGD, 1:401-03; 
Issledovanie, 1:160 ff.; Zimin, A. A. Zimin, Rossiia na poroge novogo vremeni : 
ocherki politicheskoi istorii Rossii pervoi treti XVI v. (Moscow, 1972):315-16. 
49 Karamzin, Istoriia, 6:7; Ibid., 7: n. 8; SGGD, 1:401 ff.; loasafskaia, 148. 
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privileged status of royal brother-in-law, and figured prominently at the 


grand prince's side in numerous campaigns and court rituals.59 


As concerned Abdyl Letif, the question now was whose fate would he share? 
that of brutal incarceration suffered by Aligam and Melik Tahir? or that of 
clemency and prosperity enjoyed by Khudaikul-Petr? His Crimean relations 
were aggressively petitioning for complete rehabilitation. This meant that he 
would be given land or released back to the Crimea. The grand prince's 
response to this demand was somewhat of a departure from previous diplomatic 
practice. Instead of responding to the khan's requests with delay, 
prevarication and half measures, as he had to earlier requests regarding Nur 
Devlet, this time Ivan responded with unaccustomed bluntness: "anyone whose 
wives and children are now in my bazaar cannot claim [the wives and 
children] are the khan's merchants."51 This seems to have been Moscow's way 
of telling the Crimea to stop meddling in the grand prince's relations with 
Abdyi Letif. 

The grand prince's curt rebuff provoked a sharp rejoinder from Mengli 
Girei. If Ivan did not "make" Abdyl Letif his "son" again, the khan would sever 
his alliance with Moscow.>2 In the face the khan's repeated remonstrations, 
Moscow adopted a more conciliatory tone, making a series of concessions over 
the next five years. They began in 1504 or 1505, when Abdy! Letif was released 
from Beloozero and permitted to come to Moscow.53 Soon thereafter, his 


50 Sidkl, Entstehung, 73-74; Zimin, Rossiia na poroge, for example, 257-58, 315- 
16. 


6 ee eee ee eee 


bazartsi," RIO,41,475. Which presumably meant that they were not to be 
extended the same immunities enjoyed by any merchants of the khan on 
business in Muscovy. 


52 RIO, 41:474-75. 
53 RIO, 41:540-41. 
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mother Nur Sultan was allowed to come visit Moscow.>* Finally, late in 1508, 
Ivan III's successor, Vasilii II], agreed to pardon Abdyl Letif and to confirm 
anew a formal relationship with the errant Juchid. This involved establishing 
a metaphorical kinship tie with Abdyl Letif and appointing him a Muscovite 
territory in which he and his followers could settle.55 

The ceremony and documentation surrounding the reconciliation between 
the grand prince and the deposed khan were very elaborate. In the run up to 
the formal ceremony, a high-ranking delegation of Crimean envoys arrived 
in Moscow to negotiate the precise conditions of Abdyl Letif's political 
rehabilitation. There were disagreements over which territory Abdyl Letif 
would receive, with the Crimeans plumping for the wealthy southern area of 
Kashira, while the Muscovite boyars insisted on a territory closer in to the 
capital. The Crimea was also insisting now that Vasilii recognize Abdy] Letif as 
his "friend and brother," whereas in 1504, while ivan was still alive, they had 
been willing to settle for "friend and son." In the event, the Moscow agreed to 
the "friend and brother" status, while the Crimean's begrudgingly conceded 
on the issue of territory. 

Once the details had been worked out, a formal oath-swearing ceremony 
was held in the Kremlin. During the ceremony, Vasilii made a direct address to 
Abdyl Letif. The lengthy speech included, among other things: a detailed 
recapitulation of Abdyl Letif's earlier relations with Moscow which spelled out 
his misdemeanors and sought to justify all Moscow's actions towards the khan; 
a recitation of the new accord reached between the grand prince and Abdyl 
Letif; and a declaration that Vasilii had agreed to pardon the khan as a "favor" 


to his relations in Crimea.5© 


54 RIO, 41:540-41; Zimin, Rossiia na poroge, 68; Issledovanie, 1:189; RIO, 41:557. 
55 RIO, 95:21-22. 
56 RIO, 95:42-44, 49-50. 
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Following this address, the various parties to the agreement pronounced 
solemn oaths, promising to abide by the stipulations of the accord. Abdy] Letif 
then appended his seal to two versions of the accord, one in Russian, the other 
in Tatar, both of which were to remain with Vasilii. The Crimean envoys also 
appended their seals to a Tatar version which was to remain with Vasilii. As 
for the grand prince, he appended his seal to a Russian version which was to 
be sent to the Crimea, where Mengli Girei and senior Crimean figures would, 
likewise, swear by the accord, vouching for the future good behavior of Abdyl 


Letif.57 


Though the accord was thorough and the parties pledging to uphold it many 
and powerful, it was not to last more than four years. In the spring of 1512, in 
an atmosphere of growing diplomatic tensions, Crimean forces mounted a raid 
against Muscovy. This ied to a final breakdcwn in relations between Moscow 
and Bakhchesarai, one that had been long in the making.58 The Muscovites 
accused Abdyl Letif of being complicit in the affair, and he was once again 
placed in detention.59 

Over the next five years, a number of new appeals were made on Abdyl 
Letif's behalf. An Ottoman envoy visiting Moscow in 1514 asked that he be 
returned to the Crimea.©0 When Mengli Girei died in 1515, his son and 
successor, Muhammed Girei, made overtures to Moscow for renewed relations, 
and included requests for Abdyl Letif's release to Crimea. The motives behind 


this request, so they assured Moscow, were purely personal: Nur Sultan wished 


57 RiO, 95:42-44, 49-50. See also: Zimin, Rossiia na poroge, 100; SGGD, 2:30-34; 
Ibid., 5:38-39; PSRL, 6:248-49; Ibid., 8:250. 

58 The broader political circumstances surrounding this breakdown Keenan, 
"Muscovy and Kazan'," passim, and Malinovskii, Istoricheskoe, passim. 

59 Joasafskaia, 160; Zimin, Rossiia na poroge, 200. 

60 RIO, 95:100-101. 
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to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, but according to Muslim canon, needed a 
male relation to escort her.61 

Vasilii was ready to use Abdyl Letif as a bargaining chip in negotiating a 
new alliance with the Crimea, but at the same time reluctant to release him 
back to the Crimea. He began his gambit by summoning Abdyl Letif to Moscow 
and, in the presence of Crimean envoys, inviting him on a recreational horse 
ride, thereby indicating the disgraced khan's return to favor.62 In 
subsequent negotiations with Muhammed Girei, Vasilii promised to restcre 
Abdyl Letif to the status of "friend and brother," grant him another town and 
permit him his people back.63 Muhammed Girei continued to insist that Abdyl 
Letif be permitted to accompany Nur Sultan on the hadj, adding that once in 
Mecca, mother and son would settle there for good.6+ The impasse continued 
well into 1517, which each side becoming increasingly more self-righteous. 
Muhammed Girei maintained that Vasilii's treatment of Abdyl Letif did not 
befit the "friendship and brotherhood" of the Muscovite and Crimean 
leaders.©5 As for Vasilii, he remained concerned that, should Abdyl Letif 
return to the Crimea, he might well turn on Moscow and raid the southern 
border region.66 

By the autumn of 1517, a compromise was finally reached. Rather than go 
to the Crimea, or remain in Muscovy, Abdyl Letif was to be sent to be with 
Muhammed Amin in Kazan. The Kazanian khan had of late been in poor 
health, which had brought to the forefront the issue of succession. All of the 
major parties (Moscow, Crimea and Muhammed Amin's backers in Kazan) 
62 RIO, 95:156-57. 
62 RIO, 95:176-77. 
63 RIO, 95:194. 
64 RIO, 95:243, 245. 


65 RIO, 95:296. 
66 RIO, 95:289. 
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appear to have favored bringing the heir apparent to the khanate while the 
reigning khan was still alive.67 While the final arrangements were being 
worked out, Vasilii agreed to pardon Abdyl Letif and resettle him back in 
Kashira. He also agreed to declare the Juchid his "son and brother," which 
probably was meant to recognize the "paternal " function Vasilii was 
performing by placing Abdyl Letif as heir apparent in Kazan.68 

But Abdyl Letif would never return to Kazan. While he was waiting in 
Kashira for final arrangements to be made, he suddenly took ill and died. Ina 
message to his grieving mother, Vasilii explained that her son had died from 
an affliction sent by God in punishment for his sins.©? To assure the 
deceased's Crimea relations that there had been no human agency involved in 
Abdyi Letif's demise, Vasilii also sent along one of Nur Sultan's men who had 
witnessed Abdyl Letif's final days and could attest to the grand prince's version 
of events.70 Muhammed Amin would follow his younger brother to the grave 
a year later (December 1518). 

The deaths of Muhammed Amin and Abdy] Letif marked the passing of an 
era. Beginning in the 1480s and '90s, Ivan III had acquired special ties with 
the two Juchid brothers. The protection and other benefits Ivan and later 
Vasilii were able to provide to Muhammed Amin and Abdy!l Letif, coupled with 
diplomatic pressures from the Crimea, had caused these ties to be renewed 
again and again over more than a quarter century. The grand princes, of 
course, benefitted as well. The relationships provided Moscow with another 
lever (in addition to trade relations and military strength) which it could 


operate in its ongoing efforts to gain influence over the Middle Volga khanate. 


67 RIO, 95:388-89, 406. 

68 RIO, 95:460; loasafskaia, 168. 

69 RIO, 95:488. 

70 RIO, 95:481-82; loasafskaia, 172. 
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With the untimely deaths of the sons of Ibrahim Khan, these ties disappeared, 
and with them much of Moscow's influence in the region. Over the next thirty 
years, Moscow would vie with the Crimean khans for control over Kazan. The 
tide of the struggle shifted back and forth numerous times. Finally, in 1552, 
Moscow achieved lasting control in Kazan when Ivan IV abandoned Moscow's 
longstanding strategy of relying on personal ties with Juchid pretenders, and 


assumed the khanship himself.71 


Beyond enhancing their influence at Kazan, the grand prince's relations with 
Muhammed Amin and Abdyl Letif brought the Muscovite rulers other benefits 
as well. These relationships also contributed to the further advancement of 
the Muscovite grand prince's stature in the Steppe at large. Thanks to these 
two brothers, the Muscovite grand prince had succeeded by the early sixteenth 
century in acquiring a "paternal" status in his relations with émigré Juchids 
and in performing the prestigious function of "making a khan." These 
achievements were a result not only of Moscow's growing military might, but 
also of its able diplomacy. 

Relations between émigré Juchids and grand princes of this period 


1 


expressed the latter's aggrandized stature in other ways, too. If before the 
1490s Juchids came to Muscovy in search of asylum, an easing of their burdens 
and favor for their men, by the final decade of the century the Steppe elite 
had begun looking to Muscovy for something more tangible, more specific. 
Mention was increasingly made — both in petitions originating in the Steppe 


and in invitations emanating from Moscow — of territorial grants to be made to 


Juchids upon arrival in Muscovy. 


71 See Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan';" Jaroslaw Pelenski, Russia and Kazan' 
(The Hague, 1974). 
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In the diplomatic sources, these resettlement territories were referred to 
most often with one of two term: "iurt" (T. "yurt") or "mesto" (T. "orun"). As 
shown in Chapter Five, these terms were customarily used to designate 
appanages held in the Steppe by members of the Steppe elite, first and 
foremost, the Juchids. These appanages were traditionally assigned by 
powerful members of the royal dynasty, or in exceptional circumstances, 
powerful beks who held sway over the territory in which the given appanage 
was located. In addition to connoting an appanage, the term "iurt" could also 
refer to a sovereign realm ruled over by a khan, as in the "Kazanian iurt," 


which we saw above. 


By the first decades of the sixteenth century, Muscovy had come to be widely 
recognized among the Steppe elite as a source of appanage iurts and the grand 
prince as a person empowered to assign them. By mid-century, the grand 
prince had become quite accustomed to the role and quite particular about to 
whom he appointed aiurt. When, for example, a junior member of the Nogai 
aristocratic clan’2 wrote asking for one, Ivan IV responded "You know quite 
well yourself that even khans of certain iurts [have to] request brotherhood 
from us."73 

The earliest recorded reference to the grand prince as a dispenser of iurts 


within Muscovy came in 1491. It was made by Mengli Girei in connection with 


72 The Nogai were a fluid tribal confederation of Tatars who nomadized 
primarily in the middle- and lower-Volga basin. Emerging in the fifteenth 
century, they frequently allied themselves with factions in the neighboring 
khanates and with the Muscovite grand princes. They, themselves, however, 
were not directly subordinate to Juchid khans, but were loosely controlled by 
the senior members of the aristocratic Mangyt clan. See: B.-A. B. Kochekaev, 
Nogaisko-Russkie otnosheniia v XV-XVIII_ vv. (Alma-Ata, 1988). 

73 "Vedomo tebe i samomu, kotorvkh iurtov tsari i te u nas bratstvo 
vyprashivaiut," PDRV, 9:231 (from 1556). 
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his efforts to encourage Devlet Girei to quit the Steppe and resettle in Muscovy: 
In it, the Crimean khan informs his Muscovite ally that: 


Ino my Devlesha tsarevicha gorazdo uveriv, brata svoego Devlesha k 
tobe poslal; gorazdo iurt davshi, da dobrom by esi derzhal.74 


Having given Devlesh Sultan considerable assurances, we sent our 
brother Devlesh off to you. You should give him a generous iurt and 


treat him well.75 
During the following decade, Mengli Girei's nephew, Iapancha Sultan, wrote to 
Moscow requesting a iurt. Unlike his uncle, this Juchid was requesting a iurt 
for himself: 
Nam to vedomo, chto Nur-Dovlat tsar’ na brata svoego rozgnevavsia, da 
proch' poshol. I kniaz' velikoi, otets tvoi, Nur-Doviatu tsariu Riazanskoi 
iurt davshi, da na Meshchere ego tsarem uchinil; a i mne v sei zemlei 


gnev nekakov est'. I tolko mne tot zhe iurt dat’, i ty menia na tom iurtu 
uvidish'.76 


I am aware of the fact that when Nur-Deviet Khan had a falling out with 
his brother [Mengli-Girei Khan] he went away [from the Crimea]. And 
your father, the grand prince [Ivan III], gave Nur-Devlet Khan the iurt 
of Riazan' and made him khan of Meshchera. I myself have been 
having troubles here [in the Crimea]. You have but to give to me that 
same iurt, and there you will see me. 
Iapancha's request also differed from Mengli-Girei's in that it named a specific 
territory which the petitioner wished to receive. 
Such territorial specificity is also found in another note from Mengli Girei 
from 1492. In this note, the khan was petitioning on behalf of a Magamed 
(Muhammed) Sultan, who was supposed to resettle in Muscovy in exchange for 


the release to Crimea of his older brother, Mamishek (Muhammed Sheikh) 


Sultan who had recently fallen into the hands of Muscovite gazaqs. 


74 RIO, 41:126. 

75 An alternative reading might be: "Having given Devlesh Sultan 
considerable assurances that you would give him a generous iurt and maintain 
him well, we sent our brother Devlesh off to you." 

76 RIO, 95:37 (from 1508/09). 
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101 
Koshiru, chto za bratom za moim za Nurdovlatom za tsarem bylo, i 
kntorye sela byli dash' emu ekhavshi by wu tebia zhil.7? 
if [Magamed Sultan] you give him Kashira, which had previously 
belonged to my brother Nur-Deviet Khan, along with any [surrounding] 
villages [he had held], then let him [Magamed] go and live with you. 
We saw another example of such specificity during the negotiations leading up 
to Abdyl Letif's cath in 1508. Again, the Crimeans were angling for Kashira, 
whose resources they found very attractive.’8 All these passages make it clear 
that the Crimean elite was not only well aware of which Muscovite territories 
had been dispensed by the grand prince and to whom, but also the relative 


desirability of these territories. 


It was not only the Crimeans, however, who were coming to see Muscovy as a 
land of iurts-for-the-asking, with the grand prince as their dispenser. In the 
first decade of the sixteenth century, Chinggisids from other branches of the 
dynasty began to approach the grand prince with requests to resettle in the 
Muscovite realm. 

One such approach was made by Ak Kurt Sultan, a Juchid of the Shibanid 
line of Western Siberia and son of Mamuk Khan, who briefly held Kazan in 
1497-98. In 1508 Ak Kurt's son, Ak Devlet, arrived in Moscow with a message 
from his father. It began with a request that Vasilii become Ak Kurt's friend 
and brother, and a pledge that thereafter he would smite Vasilii's enemies with 
his saber.”9 As the visit progressed, it came out that Ak Kurt was actually 
interested in relocating to Muscovy. Before "coming to the grand prince," 
however, he wanted certain assurances. His envoys requested that Vasilii 


grant him "one of two iurts: Kazan or Meshcherskii Gorodok." When the 


77 RIO, 41:151. 
78 RIO, 95:42-44. 


79 "Chtoby mne tvoego nedruga sableiu sekli," Posol'skaia kniga, list 37; see 
also: Ibid., list 57. 
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Muscovites informed them that these were already occupied, the Siberian 
Tatars then proposed Andreev Gorodok. This too was already spoken for, the 
Muscovites responded, and the Siberians left without any firm commitments 
from Moscow.80 Ak Deviet Sultan would, however, return shortly thereafter to 
settle in Muscovy, where he campaigned regularly for the grand princes 


through the 1530s.81 


Of greater immediate consequence, however, were overtures coming in from 
the Steppe interior during the early years of the sixteenth century. In the 
second half of the preceding century, much of the interior had been 
controlled by the so-called "Great Horde." It will be recalled from Chapter One 
how Ulugh Muhammed of the Tuqa Timurid line had been driven out of the 
Steppe by Kichi Muhammed, a scion of the Ordaid house, in 1437. It was then 
that Ulugh Muhammed sought refuge at Belev. 

From that point onwards, the vast reaches of the Western Steppe interior 
were controlled by Kichi Muhammed and his progeny. Around 1460 Kichi 
Muhammed died and his scns took control of the realm. One son, Muhammed 
Khan, secured control of Astrakhan, while another, Ahmed, ruled in the 
Steppe proper until his murder in i481 at the hands of Ibak Khan of the 
Shibanid line. Upon Ahmed's death, his several sons vied for power in the 
Steppe, fighting both among themselves as well as against their perennial 


adversary, Mengli Girei. The Crimean khan, for his part, managed through 


80 Posol'skaia kniga, list 61. 

81 He is first mentioned in the campaign registers in 1513: Razriadnaia kniga: 
1475-1605 (Moscow, 1977), sub anno 1513. He is last mentioned in 1533: RK- 
1966, 83-84. 
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considerable effort to keep Ivan III in an alliance against the forces of the 
Great Horde.82 

Harried by regular attacks from the Crimea and Muscovy, cut off from 
lucrative trade routes as well as from would-be allies in Lithuania and Turkey, 
the Great Horde suffered a precipitous decline in strength during the final 
years of the fifteenth century. Karamzin, drawing on ‘Kromer's history, 
summed up the desparate situation thus: "The princes and oghlans were 
fleeing from Sheikh Ahmed at a gallop. Even his most beloved wife abandoned 
him and went to Crimea."83 The state of affairs was similarly recorded in a 
diplomatic dispatch drawn up by a Muscovite envoy to the Crimea in 1501, who 
spoke of quarrels between Sheik Ahmed and his brother Seid Muhammed, and 
of Mengli Girei's hopes that their men would abandon them and join up with 
him.84 

It was just such instances of adversity and disintegration that had 
previously led Juchids to petition Moscow for aid and asylum. Therefore, it 
probably came as no surprise to Ivan when an embassy arrived from Sheikh 
Ahmed in 1501 proposing a new relationship of friendship and brotherhood 
between the khan of the Great Horde and the grand prince of Muscovy, and 
asking Ivan "to take Astrakhan and give it to him."85 Ever the loyal ally of 
Mengli Girei, Ivan set as conditions to fulfilling this request that Sheikh 


Ahmed must promise to do no harm to the Crimean khan and forswear any 


82 On Muscovite foreign relations in this period, see: K. V. Bazilevich, 


Vneshniaia politika russkogo tsentralizovannogo gosudarstva: vtoraia 
polovina XV veka (Leningrad-Moscow, 1952). 


83 Karamzin, Istoriia, 6:192. 


them,") RIO, 41:358. 
85 As Ivan wrote to Mengli Girei: "I Aztorokan' by mne dostav, emu dati," RIO, 
41:435. 
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further alliance with the Lithuanians.86 Before Sheikh Ahmed had a chance 
to respond, his enfeebled forces faced a devastating attack from the Crimean 
khan. The battle proved decisive, with Sheikh Ahmed's men thoroughly 
routed. 

After the battle, Ivan broached to Mengli Girei the idea of installing 
Sheikh Ahmed as khan in Astrakhan.8’ By then, however, Sheikh Ahmed was 
intent on fleeing the Steppe. First he and two kinsmen petitioned Istanbul for 
asylum, but were denied it on the grounds of Istanbul's alliance with the 
Crimean khanate. The defeated khan eventually fled to his erstwhile allies in 
Lithuania, who treacherously imprisoned him, and he died in captivity.88 

These troubled times caused others among Kichi Muhammed's descendants 
to establish contact with Moscow. In March of 1502, Sheikh Ahmed's brother 
and rival, Seid Muhammed, passed word on to Ivan that he wished to come te 
Muscovy. The request was presented to Ivan in a letter from Azika, a leading 
prince of the Nogai tribe and ally of Seid Muhammed. The letter was carried to 


Moscow by Azika's junior kinsman, Kanbar mirza. Ivan wished to oblige this 


request, but anticipated resistance from Mengli Girei. In an effort to assuage 
any Crimean misgivings, Ivan wrote the following to Bakhchesarai: 


Sego leta prisylal ko mne Azika kniaz' bratanicha svoego Kambara 
Mamalaeva syna s tem, chtoby iaz Aziku i Kambara k sebe vzial, a Azike 
by moim zhalovan'em svoego iurta dostavati; da i o Seit-Makhmute tsare 
Kambar ot Aziki mne govoril, chtoby iaz i Seit-Makhmuta tsaria k sebe 
vzial. I iaz Kambara otpustil, a prikazal esmi s Kambarom k Seit- 
Makhmutu dai k Azike, chtoby ko mne poshli, a emliu iaz Seit- 
Makhmuta tsaria da i Aziku kniazia, tvoego dlia dela brata svoego dai 
svoego, na tvoikh i na svoikh nedrugov na Shig-Akhmetia tsaria i na 
Tevekelia kniazia, chtoby kak dal Bog nam svoim nedrugom Shig- 
Akhmetiu i Tevekeliu kniaziu gorazdo nedruzhba dovesti.89 


86 RIO, 41:384, 435. 

87 Karamzin, Istoriia, 6:193 n. 527 (quoting from the Krymskie dela without 
full citation). 

88 RIO, 41:522; Karamzin, Istoriia, 6:192-93. 

89 RIO, 41:385. 
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This year Azika bek sent me his junior kinsman?0 Kanbar, son of 
Mamala, with [the request], that I take in Azika and Kanbar. Azika 
would like, through my favor, to receive his own iurt. As concerns Seid 
Muhammed, Azika had Kanbar ask me to take in Seid Muhammed as well. 
I released Kanbar and sent word with him to Seid Muhammed and Azika 
that they should come to me. I am taking in Seid Muhammed Khan and 
Azika bek both out of concern for your interest, my brother, and for 
mine, so that we might visit great hostility (as God grants it!) against 
your and my enemies, Sheikh Ahmed Khan and Tevekel bek. 


The sources provide little indication of what became of this plan. All that is 


known for certain is that by 1505 Kanbar murza had returned to Muscovy and 


begun to participate actively in the grand prince's military enterprises.?1 He 
had both a son and a grandson who are also to be found in the Muscovite 


military service registers.?2 


The most enduring legacy left to Muscovy by the Great Horde's collapse came 
from the immigration of Sheikh Ahmed's cousin, Sheikh Avliiar, son of 
Bakhtiiar. He arrived in Muscovy along with his cousin Iusuf son of Iakub in 
1501 or 1502.93 Nothing further is known of lusuf. 
Sheik Avliiar's fate we can trace with much greater certainty. In 1506 he 
’ became (biological) father to a boy named Sheikh Ali ("Shigalei").94 This 
Muscovite-born Juchid was to figure prominently in Moscow's relations with 


Kazan in subsequent decades. By the end of 1508, Sheikh Avliiar and his 


90 literally, "nephew," but, as with brat (brother or cousin), the unmarked 
form in Muscovite Russian did not have the same degree of precision found in 
modern Russian. Thus, it could mean either "nephew" or "male relation — 
other than one's sons — belonging to the following generation." 

92 RK-1966, 37. 

92 Issledovanie, 1:414, 429-30: RK-1966, 86-87; Ibid., sub anno 1507. His son was 
called "Ak Muhammed," and variants thereof; his grandson "Uraz Ali." 

93 Joasafskaia, 144; Ibid., sub anno 1501. According to the Nikon chronicle the 
two cousins entered in 1502: PSRL, 12:256. 

94 Issledovanie, 1:505. 
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followers had settled in a iurt centered around the Muscovite town of 
Surozhik.95 
A few years after this (no later than 1516) Sheikh Avliiar and his men had 
left Surozhik and resettled in the iurt of Meshcherskii Gorodok. This move 
elicted a storm of diplomatic protests from grandees at the Crimean court. Ina 
message to Vasilii, the new Crimean khan, Muhammed Girei, explained their 
indignation thus: 
Akhmatovy i Makhmutovy tsarevy deti nashi nedriizi, ... i ty ot ikh zhe 
detei nashego nedruga Shyg-Ovleiaru tsarevichu Meshcherskoi iurt dal 
esi i gorazdo emu chest’ chinish'.96 
The children of Ahmed and [Kichi] Muhammed are our enemies. ... You 
have given to one of their sons, Sheikh Avliiar Sultan, the Meshchera 
iurt and you show him great respect. 
Moscow was providing aid, honor and a iurt to an enemy, a situation which 
the leading clans in the Crimea, particulary the Shirin, found unacceptable. 
Seeking to resolve the conflict, one of the leading Crimean princes wrote to 


Vasilii with the following advice: 


I ty u gosudaria nashego u tsaria odnogo syna ego isprosiv vzial, da na 
tom iurte posadil, prigozhe li pak tak budet, neprigozhe 1i?97 


You requested and received a son from our [former] sovereign and 
placed him in that iurt. Would not it be appropriate to do so again? 


But Vasilii remained unpersuaded. In the face of Muscovite intransigence, 
the leading clans in the Crimea mounted a summer raid on Meshchera in 1517. 
In a message to Vasilii that fall, Muhammed Girei disclaimed any responsibility 
for the raid, stating that he had tried to dissuade the clans from attacking, but 


that his words had fallen on deaf ears. His sympathies, however, clearly lay 


95 RIO, 95:50-51. Surazh = Surozhik lies in the area west of Moscow. See: M. K. 
Liubavskii, Obrazovanie osnovnoi gosudarstvennoi territorii velikorusskoi 


Entstehung, 81. 
96 RIO, 95:296. 
97 RIO, 95:251. 
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with the clans, and he made it clear that Vasilii had brought the raid upon 
himself: 
A iz stariny tot iurt nash. I nynecha brat moi kniaz' velikii o chem u 
menia na Meshcheru ne prosit brata ili syna; koli nash rod byl na 
Meshchere, toldy nashikh smel li kto smotriti na Meshcheru, ano iz 


Meshchery liudi shli k nam sluzhiti, a ot nas v Meshcheru, i tolko to po 
starine ne budet, i to vsegdy byti voevanoi Meshchere.?8 


From days of old that iurt has been ours. And now why does my brother 
the grand prince not request [that I give him] a brother or a son for 
Meshchera? When our clan was in Meshchera, did any of our people 
dare to cast their eyes on [i.e., covet] it? [On the contrary] people even 
came to our service from Meshchera and went from here [to serve] in 
Meshchera. But as long as things are not as they used to be, Meshchera 
shall always be contested. 
This revealing statement indicates that the Crimean elite of this time had come 
to see the iurt at Meshcherskii Gorodok as just another of the appanages of the 
Steppe over which certain Juchid lines claimed hereditary rights. True, it was 
situated within Muscovy and the grand prince possessed authority over it, but 
at the same time, it had become widely regarded as a Juchid iurt. And in 
Crimean eyes, it was a Gireeid iurt. Indeed, this "Muscovite iurt" had become 
for some Crimean servitors a home-away-from-home, a colony of sorts, where 
they came to serve a Gireiid dynast and enjoy ample material support and 
opportunities of campaigning. It will be recalled from Chapter Two, for 
example, how certain of Nur Devlet's followers moved back and forth from 
Meshcherskii Gorodok to the Crimea. Similarly, Abdyl Letif's oath of 1508 
stipulated that members of the leading Crimean clans had the right freely to 
leave and enter service at Meshcherskii Gorodok.99 This Tatar enclave, and 
others as well, was becoming an integral part of the Steppe appanage system. 


For Vasilii to grant these well-endowed territories to an enemy of the 


Crimean clans, then, was to deprive them of a prime means of support. With 


98 RIO, 95:377-78. 
99 RIO, 95:50-51. 
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the deterioration of the Crimean alliance, however, to leave the iurt in 
Crimean hands would have been to create a fifth column in the event of future 
hostilities. Meshcherskii Gorodok, situated as it was in the southern territories 
of Muscovy, bordering on the Steppe, would have become a salient, a forward 
staging base for Tatar raids into Muscovy, were it to fall under control of 
hostile forces. Moscow was in an especially awkward position, one which 
indicates just how deeply it had become insinuated into the Steppe political 


system. 


Vasilii was keen to renew Moscow's alliance with the Crimea, and by this point 
must have realized that some concession would have to be made, some 
compromise reached. A diplomatic solution presented itself in the form of 
Muhammed Girei's brother, Ahmed. As a son of the late khan Mengli Girei, 
Ahmed was seen as a potential pretender to Muhammed Girei's throne. 
Consequently, there was considerable suspicion between the two brothers, and 
Ahmed kept his distance from court. Moscow, ever eager to maintain good (if 
clandestine) relations with disaffected Juchids abroad, was in contact with 
Ahmed. By 1517, the Gireiid Sultan had begun to contemplate resettling in 
Muscovy, and made his interests known to a visiting Muscovite envoy: 

Da chasto, gosudar’, govorit so mnoiu tsarevich' Akhmat: "kak vy, 

gosudari, velikie kniazi derzhite u sebia tsarei i tsarevichev na 


Meshcherskom gorodke,"100 


Sire, Ahmed Sultan often talks to me about how you, milords the grand 
princes, maintain khans and sultans in Meshcherskii Gorodok. 


As an illustration of just how loyal he and his sons would be to the grand 


prince, Ahmed presented one of them to the envoy and ask 1 the boy: "whose 


100 RIO, 95:368. 
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son are you?" The young sultan dutifully replied: "I am the grand prince's 
son."101 A political adoption, it appears, was already underway. 

Following this, Anmed dispatched a letter to Vasilii in which he stated that 
he wished to go to Muscovy, but first wanted Vasilii to promise him 
Meshcherskii Gorodck.192 In his response, Vasilii agreed to this, saying: 


Tolko budet tebe tam nemochno byti, i ty b k nam poekhal, i my tebe 
gorodok Meshcheru dadim. 103 


As soon as you are no longer able to stay there, then you should come to 
us and we shall give you Meshcherskii Gorodok. 


In the same message, Vasilii noted that Muhammed Girei also had designs on 
Meshcherskii Gorodok for one of his sons, but assured Ahmed that, if he came 
to Muscovy, he would get Meshcherskii Gorodok. 

With this promise, Vasilii had embarked on a very delicate diplomatic 
maneuver, one that eventually ended in failure and tragedy. His ultimate aim 
was to negotiate a new pact with Muhammed Girei. If a concession was 
required to reach an accord, the grand prince was prepared to make one: he 
would promise to replace Sheik Avliiar at Meshcherskii Gorodok with a sultan 
from the Crimean line. Vasilii's bargaining strategy contained an element of 
deception, however. Instead of installing Muhammed Girei's son at 
Meshcherskii Gorodok, Vasilii was intending to install Ahmed Girei, or one of 
his sons instead. Thus, Vasilii could claim (somewhat disingenuously) to have 
fulfilled the Shirin clan's demand for a Gireiid at Meshcherskii Gorodok, while 
at the same time assuring that the iurt's new ruler would have strong loyalties 
to Moscow. 

Stealth and timing, however, would be crucial to the successful execution 


of this strategy. Judging by the elaborate instructions given to Muscovite 


101 "Chei ty svn?" "Iaz velikogo kniazia syn," RIO, 95:368. 
102 RIO, 95:419. 
103 RIO, 95:419. 
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negotiators in Crimea, !94 Moscow believed that Muhammed Girei would refuse 
to consent to a new pact were he to become aware of Ahmed's secret 
negotiations with Moscow. At the same time, Moscow was also aware that 
Ahmed's position in the Crimea was quite precarious, and that at any moment 
he might be obliged to flee for his life. But were he to do so before the pact 
was signed, it might prove a serious setback to negotiations. 

Weighing the situation, Vasilii took a calculated risk. He provided his 
envoys with a letter of safe passage for Ahmed, but instructed them not to give 
it to him until they assessed just how imperiled his situation really was. If 
they felt that the would-be emigrant could hold on a bit longer in the Crimea 
give him the letter of safe passage, but to encourage him to sit tight until 
negotations with Muhammed Girei were finished. Only then would the letter 
of safe passage would be provided.105 

In the event, the Muscovite envoys apparently decided to pursue 
negotations, while holding onto Ahmed's letter. In doing so, they seriously 
misjudged the situation. While they did manage in the winter 1518-19 to 
achieve a peace accord with Muhammed Girei, it was at the cost of Ahmed 
Girei's life; he was murdered that same winter in a conspiracy led by another 
Gireiid, Alp Sultan. Fearing for their lives, Ahmed's sons fled to Istanbul.106 

The Muscovite authorities remained undeterred. Over the next several 
years, they made repeated efforts to contact Ahmed Girei's sons in Istanbul in 
hopes of persuading them to come to Muscovy. The diplomatic records contain 


lengthy instuctions to Muscovite envoys for making secret overtures to the 


104 RIO, 95:557-59; 568-71. 
105 RIO, 95:600-603. 
106 Malinovskii, Istoricheskoe, 410-11; Karamzin, Istoriia, 7:60. 
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fugitives, arranging for escorts at the borderlands, etc.107 In the end, 


however, all Moscow's efforts came to naught. 


One final episode in Muscovite-Crimean relations from this period bears 
mentioning. Throughout the 1520s, the question of the Crimean succession 
remained a vexed one. At the center of the contest for the throne was Isiam 
Girei, whose father Muhammed Girei Khan was murdered by the Nogai in 1523. 
On more than one occasion in the 1520s and early 1530s, Islam took flight out 
into the Steppe. There, he was in contact with Muscovite authorities, who at 
one point provided him with succor while he was sojourning near Samara.108 
A political relationship was thus established between sultan and grand prince, 
in which the two established a metaphorical "father-son" relationship. 109 
Vasilii stayed in close touch with his "son" as Islam repeatedly entered the 
fray of the Crimean royal struggle. Around 1530, Vasilii sent to the Crimea 
with an invitation for Islam to come to Muscovy.!10 But Islam's fortunes were 
on the rise, and the following year he managed to gain the khanship. Upon 
learning of Islam's accession, Vasilii sent congratulations to his former 


protégé, addressing the new Crimean khan as his "brother and son."111 


107 Malinovskii, Istoricheskoe, 410-11; Karamzin, Istoriia, 7:60; RIO, 95:624-30, 
670, 690-94. 

108 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, list 149; Malinovskii, Istoricheskoe , 245-60; 
Karamzin, Istoriia, 7: n. 301; Bennigsen, Le Khanate, 327. 

109 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 7, list 2. 

110 Zimin, Rossiia na poroge, 370, 379-80; Malinovskii recounts a certain 
"perepisnaia kniga No. 2" list 541 which he found in the archives in the late 
eighteenth century and which described a shert which had been sworn by 
Islam to Vasilii, and in which the former recognized the latter as his father, 
and the latter took the former to be his son, and promised to provide him with 
asylum in Muscovy should Islam be in need of it; see Malinovskii, 
Istoricheskoe, 260. Malinovskii gives no more detail as to the identity and 
location of this "perepisnaia kniga." 
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Authorities in Moscow surely welcomed the succession in the Crimea of a 
Juchid who had formally subordinated himself to the grand prince. 

Any hopes they might have had for gaining further influence in the 
Crimea, however, were soon dashed. Within a few months, Islam's uncle and 
chief rival, Sahip Girei, won the khanship away from Islam, demoting him to 
the status of gaiga.112 Sahip Girei proved a formidable rival to Muscovy for 
influence over the Steppe, and ruled the khanship imperiously for the next 
two decades. Ironically, Sahip Girei had himself gotten far closer to Vasilii 
than Islam ever did. In 1510-12, as a youth, he had accompanied Nur Sultan on 
a trip to visit her sons in Moscow and Kazan.113 Many years later, in a letter to 
the young Ivan IV Sahip would reminisce: "I myself met with your father, 
prince Vasilii. I sat his knees and ate from his table, and he took pleasure in 
me."114 

While Vasilii may have been enchanted by the handsome boy perched on 
his lap, he did not manage to make a son of him as he had Islam. Nonetheless, 
for a brief moment in the early 1530s Vasilii could claim paternity to the 
reigning Crimean khan. In doing so, the grand prince's standing among the 


Steppe elite advanced yet another degree. 


112 This term was applied to the heir apparent in some of the Golden Horde 
successor states. See Part Two, Section Three, "Ties of Metaphorical 
Brotherhood." 

113 The young Sahib Girei accompanied Nur Sultan to Moscow and Kazan 
during her trip of 1510-12: Khudiakov, Ocherki, 82. 
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Chapter Four 

The Grand Prince Becomes a Khan among Juchids 
V toi zemle on skazyvaettsa 
Chingisovym priamym synom i 
priamym gosudarem tsarem 
nazyvaettsa...1 
In this land he is said to be a true son 


of Chinggis, and is called a true 
sovereign khan... 


In the two preceding chapters, our focus has been on Moscow's relations with 
Juchids from the Crimean and Kazanian khanates. As the sixteenth century 
unfolded, the grand prince's web of ties began to spread further afield in the 
Steppe, extending into other regional strongholds which arose with the 
collapse of the Golden Horde. One of these was the so-called "Siberian 
khanate," which we shall turn to in the second half of this chapter. The other 
was the khanate of Astrakhan, which we shall take up presently. 

Since the mid-fifteenth century, Astrakhan had been controlled by a 
branch of the Ordaid line of the Juchid house. Already by the turn of the 
sixteenth century, Muscovy was being drawn into the struggle for power over 
Astrakhan. It will be recalled from Chapter Three how, on the eve of the Great 
Horde's defeat by Mengli Girei in 1502, Sheikh Ahmed Khan had written to 
Ivan III asking that the grand prince help him to acquire the lower-Volga 
khanate.2 As we saw, Moscow was not able to respond to the request before the 
khan was forced to flee for his life to Lithuania. 

This was the closest Moscow came for some years in having a hand in 
succession in Astrakhan. During the early decades of the sixteenth century, 


succession there was determined by two rival regional powers, the Nogai and 


1 PDRV, 8:316-17 (said of Ivan IV by the Nogai mirza, Belek Bulat, in 1551). 
2 RIO, 41:435. 
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the Circassians. From 1523-32, the Nogai held sway in Astrakhan, having 
secured the throne for Kasim II, whose daughter was married to a Nogai 
prince? and whose wife would take refuge with the Nogai after her husband's 
death.4 In 1532, the Circassians attacked Astrakhan, killing Kasim II and 
installing as khan his cousin Ak Kubek. The latter was succeeded two years 
later by another Circassians candidate, Abdul Rahman, who, in turn, was 
toppled by the Nogai in 1537, to be replaced by Dervish Ali.© By 1538, the 
Circassian princes had managed to place their man Abdul Rahman back on the 
throne, where he ruled until 1548. 

From the 1520s on, Moscow attempted to build good relations with the "sons 
of Ahmed" who were vying for the throne in Astrakhan, regardless of 
whether their backers were Nogai or Circassians. By the mid 1520s, Vasilii had 
concluded a treaty of "friendship and brotherhood" with Kasim I.? When 
Kasim was replaced by Ak Kubek, Moscow concluded similar a pact with him.8 
Later in the 1530s, Moscow sought to conclude a pact of friendship and 
brotherhood with Ak Kubek's successor, Abdul Rahman.? 

By the 1540s, Moscow's good relations with many of the Ahmedids, coupled 
with continued strife in Astrakhan, led to an in‘lux of Juchids from the Lower 
Volga into Moscovy. The first of these to arrive was the son of the murdered 
Kasim II, ladigar Sultan. lIadigar appears to have remained in Astrakhan 
throughout the turmoil of the 1530s. In 1542, the chronicles report, a 


Muscovite envoy returning from Astrakhan brought news that ladigar Sultan 


3 PDRV, 10:309. 

4 RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, list 40. 

5 Issledovanie,1:286, 396 n. 148. 

6 Issledovanie, 1:358 n. 131, 396 n. 148. 
7 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, list 36 ob. 

8 Issledovanie, 394 n. 148; PDRV, 8:335. 
9 Karamzin, Istoriia, 8:14 n. 22. 
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would soon be arriving in Muscovy. By July of that year, he had arrived in 
Moscow, stopping on route in Meshcherskii Gorodok to see his third cousin 
once removed, Shah Ali.10 As with voluntary émigrés of earlier centuries, 
Iadigar eventually began to participate in Muscovite military operations.11 

Around 1550, Iadigar left Muscovy and went out to one of the Nogai camps 
in the Steppe (it will be recalled that Iadigar's sister was married off to a Nogai 
prince).12 The precise circumstances of ladigar's departure from Muscovy 
were not recorded in the diplomatic sources. The consequences of it, however, 
proved a vexation for Moscow. Soon after his arrival in the Steppe, the Nogai 
faction which had taken in ladigar, joined forces with an anti-Moscow faction 
of the Kazanian elite to oust Shah Ali from the Kazanian throne. When Shah 
Ali fled the city in March of 1552, Iadigar was elevated to the throne. 

During the summer, Moscow assembled an army and, as it had done on 
numerous occasions since the 1460s, marched towards the middle-Volga 
khanate with the aim of reasserting Moscow's influence there. And once 
again, the reigning khan — this time ladigar — was toppled. Departing from 
earlier practices, however, the victorious Muscovite contingent did not place a 
new Juchid pretender on the throne. Instead, a Muscovite voevoda (military 
governor) was installed, thus subjecting the khanate to the grand prince's 
direct rule. 

The ousted Iadigar soon found himself back in Muscovy, this time not as 
welcomed immigrant, but as luckless captive. But Iadigar had powerful friends 
in the Steppe, namely his Nogai relations, who now began petitioning Moscow 


for clemency. Ivan soon granted pardon to the errant khan, an act he would 


10 Issledovanie, 1:315-16; PSRL 13:142-43. 
11 Issledovanie, 1:370-71 n. 135. 
12 PDRV, 10:309. 
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frequently recall in subsequent messages to the Nogai as proof of his devotion 
to the cause of Muscovite-Nogai friendship: 


A togo nikoli ne byvalo, chtob kotorago tsaria s Kazani svedchi taka 
pozhalovati, kak tebia dlia Edigeria tsaria pozhalovali, ... I ty by tu 
nashu druzhbu k sebe gorazdo pametoval. To esmia vse uchinili tebia 


dlia.13 


And it had never before happened, that a deposed khan of Kazan should 
be shown favor in such a manner as we have, for your sake, shown 
favor to Jadigar Khan ... And you should mark well this friendship of 
mine [that I have shown] towards you. All of this I have done for you. 


In a speech to the Nogai leader, Ismail, Ivan's envoy spelled out the details of 
the favor shown to Iadigar: "we gave him freedom, set him up with a iurt, 
permitted him to convert to our faith (i.e., Orthodoxy) and married him off."14 
This message quite truthfully related Iadigar's fate in Muscovy. By 
February 1533, the captive khan had, indeed, converted to Orthodoxy — of his 
own volition, Moscow would repeatedly insist.45 In that month, amid great 
pomp and ceremony, he was wed to Mariia Kutuzova, the daughter of Andrei 
Mikhailovich.4& By the summer of that same year, ladigar, now referred to in 
the service registers as "tsar' Semen Kazanskoi" (Semen, khan of Kazan), was 
back on campaign with the Muscovite army.!7 A complete reconciliation had 


apparently been achieved. Iadigar-Semen continued to take part in Muscovite 


campaigns right up to 1565, the year of his death.!8 He also was settled in the 


13 PDRV, 9:121 (Ivan IV to the Nogai leader Ismail). 

14 "Voliu emu dali, iiurtom evo ustroili, iv svoei vere povolili emu byti, i 

zhenili ego," PDRV, 9:121. 

15 Issiedovanie, 1:368; PDRV, 9:119-20. 

16 S, B. Veselovskii, Issledovaniia po istorii oprichniny (Moscow, 1963), 297; A. 
A. Zimin, Krupnaia feodal'naia votchina (Moscow, 1977), 140; DDG, 482; A.A. 
Zimin, V kanun, groznvkh potriasenii : predposvlki pervoi Krest'ianskoi voiny 
v Rossii (Moscow, 1986), 27. 

17 Issledovanie, 1:392. 

18 Issledovanie, 1:470; RK-1966, 211. 
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prestigious territory of Zvenigorod, probably the "iurt" to which Ivan was 


referring.}9 


By the late 1540s, another Ordaid, Dervish Ali, had also entered Muscovy from 
Astrakhan. As had his close relative ladigar, Dervish Ali enjoyed a brief rule 
as khan in the 1550s. However, it was not his first time on the Astrakhanian 
throne. As mentioned above, Dervish Ali had already ruled briefly in 
Astrakhan ca. 1537-38 with backing from the Nogai. Little is known of his 
whereabouts immediately following his first fall from the throne. What we do 
know, is that by the winter 1548-49 he had somehow ended up in Moscow.20 
That same winter, arrangements were being made in Moscow for Dervish 
Ali to visit his Nogai relations in the Steppe. An embassy had arrived from the 
bek Shikh Mamai with a request that Dervish Ali be permitted to come to the 
Nogai camp to visit his mother and wife.21 Moscow agreed to this, but only on 
two conditions: that Dervish Ali would swear an oath of friendship before 
departing, and that he would return to Moscow once he had made his visit. For 
his part, Dervish Ali was none to eager to leave. He repeatedly expressed a 
preference to remain in Muscovy, but Ivan prevailed upon him to go see his 
relations, promising that when he returned Ivan would “set [him] up."22 
Dervish Ali soon left for the Nogai territories, where he remained for over 
two years. While there, Dervish seems to have had a change of heart 
concerning his future pians, and began to seek support among the Nogai for a 


bid to retake the throne in Astrakhan. His interest in the Astrakhanian 


19 The sources strongly indicate that he was at Zvenigorod by at least 1558/59: 
DDG, #104; A. A. Zimin, Oprichnina Ivana Groznogo (Moscow, 1964):363. 

20 PDRV, 8:90-116. 

21 RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, list 40. 

22 "T ustroim tebia," RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, listy 32-32 ob., 40 ob. 
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khanship may well have been rekindled by the power vacuum created there 


after Sahib Girei ravaged the khanate ca. 1547.23 


Meanwhile, authorities in Moscow were making their own bid for control in 
Astrakhan. Following the fall of Abdur Rahman ca. 1547, the Circassians had 
installed another Ordaid, lamgurchei, in Astrakhan. By 1551, Ilamgurchei 
appears to have grown quite uneasy on the throne, and had sent to Moscow 
requesting to be taken in and "set up with a iurt". In response, Moscow made a 
counteroffer. Rather than granting him asylum, Moscow would enter into an 
alliance with the worried ruler. The latter accepted, and his oath was 
witnessed by a Muscovite envoy to Astrakhan later that same year.24 

Despite other pressing events of 1551 (Ivan's negotiations with Astrakhan, 
political unrest in Kazan, etc.), those responsible for Tatar affairs in Moscow 
had not forgotten about Dervish Ali. In the Spring, they seem to have decided 
that his family reunion had lasted long enough, and began pressing the Nogai 
to return their royal relation to Muscovy. The Nogai leader Ismail resisted, 
telling Ivan that he wished to put Dervish Ali back on the throne in 
Astrakhan. Ivan, in response, assured his Nogai ally that he,too, was in favor 
of installing Dervish Ali at Astrakhan, but that the plan would have to be 
postponed. In the meantime, Dervish Ali should return to Moscow. Ismail 
resisted further; he, Iusuf and an agent in Astrakhan named "Seit" seemed to 
have been launching their own independent bid to restore Dervish Ali.25 In 
response to Ismail's defiance, Ivan issued an ultimatum: 


A pokhochesh k sebe nashego dobra i priamye druzhby, i ty b Dervisha 
tsaria za zhenoiu i z det'mi k nam prislal chasa togo s svoim bol'shim 


23 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 9, listy 57-570b. 
24 Karamzin, Istoriia, 8: n. 258. 
25 PDRV, 8:313-14. 
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poslom. I my Dervizha tsaria pozhaluim velikim zhalovan'em i iurtom 

ego ustroim.26 

If you want for yourself our kindness and true friendship, then send us 

Dervish Ali Khan and his wife and children, [when you send] your 

envoy. We shall grant great favor to Dervish Khan and establish him in 

a iurt. 

Apparently unwilling to sacrifice Moscow's friendship for the sake of 

Astrakhan, Ismail finally gave in and dispatched the khan back to Moscow. 


Upon arrival, Dervish Ali immediately petitioned the grand prince to make 


him khan in Astrakhan.2” With him arrived a letter from the Nogai mirza 


Belek Bulat. In it, he gave an account of Dervish Ali's efforts over the last two 
years to secure Nogai support in his bid to regain Astrakhan, and now 
requested that Ivan aid in the effort: 
Brat moi Dervish tsar' bratu moemu [usufu kniaziu tri dogy bil chelom o 
jurte svoei i Iusuf kniaz' bratstva ne uchinil. I koli Iusuf kniaz' bratstva 
ne uchinil, i brat moi Dervish tsar' k Chingishovu synu Belomu kniaziu 
pravoslavnomu gosudariu v zhalostlivomu gosudariu Belomu kniaziu v 
nogi evo pasti o iurte svoem biti chelom idet.28 
For three years my brother Dervish Khan petitioned my brother Iusuf 
bek about [getting back] his iurt, but Iusuf did not oblige. And when 
Dervish did nct oblige [him] with a brotherly act, my brother Dervish 
Khan [decided] to go to the son of Chinggis, the western prince, the 
Orthodox sovereign, the magnanimous sovereign, the western prince 
and fali at his feet petitioning him about [getting back] his iurt. 
Despite these supplications, Ivan and his boyars decided to place Dervish Ali in 
Zvenigorod instead.29 According to a message from Ismai! in the Spring of 
1552, Dervish Ali's son wouid soon be joining his father. 
Authorities in Moscow, it would seem, had decided to give the recently 
concluded alliance with Iamgurchei a chance to prove itself, while at the same 


time holding Dervish Ali in reserve, just in case. In the course of 1552, two 


26 PDRV, 8:43-44. 

27 "Chtoby ego gosudar’ pozhaloval, uchinil ego na Astrakhani," SGGD, 2:49. 
28 PDRV, 8:316-17. 

29 SGGD, 2:49-50. 
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more "sons of Ahmed" would show interest in coming in. Abdullah, son of the 
former khan, Ak Kubek, and Abdullah's cousin, Krym Girei, both informed the 
Muscovite envoy to Astrakhan of their desire to come to Moscow.39 Abdullah 
made the long ride north shortly thereafter accompanied by "many princely 
families."31 He enjoyed a long career in Muscovy and left as a legacy five 
militarily active sons.32 As for Krym Girei, nothing further is known of his 
efforts to reach Moscow. 

By the beginning of 1554, Ivan's pact with Iamgurchei was unravelling. 
In response, Moscow took the decision to send an expeditionary force to the 
lower Volga, reinforced by Ismail's Nogai warriors, with the mission of 
installing Dervish Ali. In a secret message to Ismail, Ivan laid out his plan, 
giving his Nogai ally broad lattitude to amend it as he saw fit. In particular, 
Ivan asked that Ismail provide Dervish Ali with one of his more capable mirzas 
"who would know how to manage a iurt,"33 Ivan, for his part, was sending a 
wise commander of his own who would "consult" with Ismail's man and 
"manage all affairs in a coordinated manner."34 In effect, the Astrakhanian 
khanate was envisioned as a Muscovite-Nogai joint venture, with Ivan and 
Ismail sharing power behind the throne. 

The expedition proved a success. lamgurchei fled to Azov, and Dervish Ali, 
the Muscovite-Nogai candidate, ascended the throne. Dervish Ali does not 
appear, however, to have gotten on well with the Muscovite and Nogai deputies 


sent to help "manage the iurt," and soon entered into conspiratorial relations 


30 PDRV, 8:324-25. 

31 "] mnogie kniazhie rody," PDRV, 8:324-25. 

32 Issiedovanie, 1:393-96, 516-17, 532; Ibid., 2:85-87 and passim. 
33 "Kotoryi by umel iurt zderzhati," PDRV, 9:123-24. 
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with Devlet Girei of the Crimea.35 Perhaps emboldened by their success in 
Kazan, the Muscovite authorities decided to dispense with a Juchid khanship in 
Astrakhan altogether. In 1556, they mounted another expedition, which sent 
Dervish Ali fleeing (also to Azov), and installed a Muscovite military governor 
in Astrakhan. Dervish Ali would never return to Muscovy, nor to the Nogai it 
seems. From Azov he continued on to Mecca, after which his whereabouts are 


unknown.3& 


The appointment of Muscovite yoevodas to Kazan and Astrakhan in the 1550s 
marked the end of Moscow's longstanding effort to exert influence over the 
two Volga khanates by installing in them Juchid khans with personal ties to 
the grand prince. With capture of Iadigar Khan and the flight of Dervish Ali, 
three centuries of Juchid domination over the Volga entrepots came to and 
end. Strictly speaking, however, the "khanates" as such endured. They 
endured in the sense that, for decades after the 1550s, they continued to be 
riled by a "khan." However, instead of the khanship being held by a member 
of the Juchid house, it was now the Muscovite grand princely line which 
possessed khanships. in doing so, the grand prince promoted his claim to the 
status of khan among the Steppe elite. 

Status, of course, is a social phenomenon; to be effective, it must be 
recognized by others, not merely arrogated by its would-be possessor. A khan 
is not really a khan if no one acknowledges him as such. 

In politics, the adoption of a new honorific title often signals a claim to a 


new status. From the fourteenth century until the late 1540s, the most widely 


35 Karamzin, Istoriia, 8:137-38. 

36 Issledovanie, 1:397 n. 148. On the fate of a branch of the Astrakhanid 
dynasty, see: J. Audrey Burton, "Who Were the First Ashtarkhanid Rulers of 
Bukhara?" Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 51 (1988): 482- 
88. 
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used and recognized title of the Muscovite rulers was "grand prince" (R. 


"velikii kniaz‘'," or "kniaz' velikii;" T. "ulugh beg"). In 1547, Grand Prince Ivan 


augmented this basic title by attaching to it the additional element "tsar'," thus 


becoming "tsar' i velikii kniaz’." The new title was consecrated within the 
& 


Muscovite political system through a formal coronation ceremony, and 
immediately found currency in internal administrative documents.37 

Historians have devoted a considerable amount of effort to interpreting 
the significance of this change in the grand prince's title.38 A 
comprehensive understanding of its contemporary significance remains 
elusive, however. The contemporary sources provide only oblique or doubtful 
explanations of the motives behind the decision to augment the grand 
princely title. In the end, we can only speculate as to what Ivan and the 
prevailing powers at court sought to achieve with this act, or why it took place 
when it did. It is not mere speculation, however, to assert that this change in 
title had ramifications beyond Muscovy proper. It most certainly affected the 
way outsiders perceived the grand prince. Indeed, this was undoubtedly an 
intended effect of the change. 

Among the outsiders to take note were Ivan's Tatar correspondents in the 


Steppe. In Tatar texts of this period, the Russian term "tsar'" was rendered as 


Tatar "xan."39 Likewise, as we have seen time and again, "xan" was translated 


37 See, for example, a letter from the voevoda of Putivil from December 1547: 
RGADA, fond 123, kniga 9, list 52. 

38 Among the most thoughtful is Michael Cherniavsky, “Khan or Basileus: An 
Aspect of Russian Medieval Political Theory," Journal of the History of Ideas 20 
(1959): 459-76; see also: Omeljan Pritsak, "Moscow, the Golden Horde, and the 
Kazan Khanate from a Polycultural Point of View," Slavic Review 24:4 
(1967):382-83. 

39 See, for example, the inscriptio in Janibeg Khan's early seventeenth-Tatar 
letter to Mikhail Fedorovich, as well as its contemporary Russian translation; 
they are found respectively in: Materialv, 103; Pamiatniki, 58. For numerous 
other examples, along with analysis, see: Craig Kennedy, "From Moscow to 
Bakhchesarai: An Anatomy of Muscovite-Crimean Diplomatic Relations, 1637- 
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into Russian as "tsar'." In both usages, it connoted a status of royal 
sovereignty. From the thirteenth century, possession of the the title "khan" 
had been generally regarded across the Eurasian Steppe as the exclusive right 
of the Chinggisid lineage. Consequently, by laying claim to the title "tsar", 
Ivan wittingly or unwittingly challenged the broadly held principle of the 
exclusive sovereignty of the Chinggisids. 

Ivan's claim placed his allies in the Steppe in an awkward position. On the 
one hand, to refuse to address the Muscovite ruler by his full title meant to risk 
provoking a diplomatic incident. On the other, to acknowledge Ivan as a khan, 
meant to repudiate the Chinggisid principle, since, biologically speaking, Ivan 
was not a direct male descendant of the Mongol conqueror. 

Some of Ivan's allies found a way out of this dilemma, a way which did not 
seriously compromise either their alliances or their principles. As we have 
seen repeatedly, the Steppe elites were prepared to contrive "blood" kinship 
ties when politically expedient to do so.49 For certain groups among the 
Nogai, the expedience of maintaining good relations with Moscow provided just 
such an occasion for playing fast and loose with genealogy. Rather than risk 
insulting their ally Ivan, or renounce their sacred belief in Chinggisid royal 
charisma, these Nogai found a way out of their dilemma by conferring on the 
Muscovite grand prince the status of Chinggisid dynast. Simply put, they made 


Ivan a son of Chinggis Khan. Belek Bulat mirza related this new appreciation 


of Ivan's lineage in a letter to Moscow in 1551: 


Belek Bulat mirza ... belomu tsariu mnogom mnogo poklon molvia 
vedomo b bylo: v toi zemle on skazyvaettsa Chingisovym priamym 
synom i priamym gosudarem tsarem nazyvaettsa. A v sei zemle iaz 


1641," M. Litt. dissertation, Oxford University, 1987; Inalcik, "Power 
Relationships." 


40 The practice of contrived kinship is explored in Part Two, Section Three, 
"Ties of Metaphorical Brotherhood," and "Other Metaphorical Kinship Ties." 
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Idignevym (sic) synom zovusia ... i brat moi, Dervish’ tsar’ k Chingisovu 
synu belomu knijaziu ... idet.41 


Belek Bulat mirza [sends] many bows to the western?2 khan. Having said 
this, let the following be made known: In that land43 he is said to be a 
true son of Chinggis, and he is calied a true sovereign khan. In this 
land, I call myself a son of Edigei... and [now] my brother, Dervish Khan 
is going... to the son of Chinggis, the western prince. 


Belek Bulat's letter demonstrates at once both the prominent role of 
contrivance in Steppe genealogies, and the degree of reverence Steppe 
political culture attached to Chinggisid descent. 

Such noble status entailed certain rights and privileges. One of these, as 


Belek Bulat mirza's letter makes clear further on, was the authority to appoint 


iurts and seat khans. In Belek Bulat's view, descendants of Chinggis and Edigei 
possessed such authority, whereas the Circassians, being of low birth, did not. 
What is important here is not so much whether Belek Bulat's dismissiveness 
towards the Circassians was, in fact, justifiable on objective genealogical 
grounds. In the final reckoning, nobility and dynastic charisma are contrived 
and subjective qualities. The Circassians may well have had an equally 
contemptuous opinion of Edigei and his descendants. 

What is significant about the Belek Bulat' message is that it clearly shows 
that, by 1551, a significant element within the Steppe elite had come to 
recognize the grand prince as possessing by birth the right to seat a khan in 
Astrakhan. Thus, the Muscovite efforts to aggrandize the grand prince's status 
in the Steppe was continuing to enjoy success. 

One cannot say for certain whether Belek Bulat and his associates 


sincerely believed Ivan to be a "true son of Chinggis." While this passage 


41 Said of Ivan IV by the Nogai mirza, Belek Bulat, in 1551: PDRV, 8:316-17. 

42 Literally "white." In the Turco-Mongolian tradition, the cardinal directions 
are often indicated with colors. See Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan," 557-58. 

43 Alternatively, "in that land," i.e., in Muscovy. Context, however, suggests 
the former reading. 
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might well have been a pure contrivance born of political necessity, this was 
not necessarily the case. During the preceding decades, as we have seen, the 
Muscovite grand princes had acquired increasingly intimate association with 
the Tatar royal line. They sheltered Chinggisids, were acknowledged 
"brothers" and "fathers" to them, they "seated" suitans in iurts and "made them 
khans," they married into the Chinggisid line, consorted with Chinggisids, 
even buried converts alongside their Muscovite princely forebears.44 In 
short, the Muscovite rulers had for decades been wrapping themselves in the 
Chinggisid mantle. Given the grand princes' longstanding propinquity to 
jJuchids dynasts along with the penchant in the Steppe for contriving kinship, 
once a grand prince finally adopted the title tsar' / khan, it took but a modest, 
credible denial of reality for his allies in the Steppe to reckon him a 


Chinggisid. 


We have no direct evidence that Ivan himself made claims of Chinggisid 
descent. However, he and his immediate successors did declare themselves the 
"khans of Kazan and Astrakhan.” Consider, for example, Fedor Ivanovich's 
1597 letter to the Siberian khan Kuchum.45 The elaborate intitulation of the 
letter listed all the lands and titles possessed by Fedor. It informed Kuchum 
that Fedor was "sovereign and possessor"*+6 of the Kabardinian and Circassian 


realms, "sovereign and grand prince"47 of Nizhnii Novgorod, Riazan' and 


44 Khudaikul Sultan ("tsarevich Petr"), who converted in 1505 and married 
Vasilii III's sister was buried in the Archangel Cathedral in 1523, the site at 
which Muscovite grand princes were traditionally interred: Khudiakov, 
Ocherki, 48. Some four decades later Utemish Girei Khan ("tsar' Aleksandr") 
was also buried there: Issledovanie, 1:348 n. 125; Zimin, V kanun, 27. For orders 
on devotions to be given, see Karamzin, Istorii, 9: n. 217. 

45 SGGD, 2:132. 

46 "Gosudar' i oblaadatel’." 

47 "Gosudar' i velikii kniaz'." 
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Chernigov, "sovereign'"+8 of Pskov, and "grand prince"49 of Smolensk, Tver’ 
and Perm’. Distinct from his titular status in all the other realms of his 
domain, in Kazan and Astrakhan Fedor reigned as "tsar (khan) of Kazan and 
Astrakhan."50 
When the decision was made to confer the royal title on Ivan, it may or 

may not have been motivated by visions of future rule over the Volga 
khanates. When it came to presenting Ivan's conquests to correspondents in 
the Steppe, however, Moscow made it clear that the grand prince conquered 
the khanates as a khan. Fedor's letter to Kuchum, for example, recalls the 
events thus: 

Vedaesh' i sam, kakie byli musulmanskie vel[ikie] gosudarstva, Kazan' da 

Astorokhan', i te gosudarstva s Bozhieiu pomoch'iu otets nash 

blazhennye pamiati Velikii gosudar' tsar' i velikii k{niaz'] Ivan 

Vasil'evich' vsea Rusii, preshel svoeiu tsarskoiu p[er]sonoiu, takie 


gosudarstva poimal, i nyne nashe tsarskoe [ve]lichestvo te gosudarstva s 
Bozheiu pomoch'iu de[rzhim].51 


You know for yourself what great Muslim realms Kazan and Astrakhan' 
were. Our father of blessed memory, great sovereign tsar (or "khan") 
and Grand Prince Ivan Vasil'evich of all Rus', arrived in his royal (or 
"khanish") person and, with God’s help captured those realms. Now, 
with God's help, our royal (or "khanish") magnificence possesses those 
realms, 52 


Ivan himseif made it clear to his correspondents in the Steppe that the 
captured khanates were now directly subordinate to him and him alone. Early 
in 1552, several months before the final capture, Ivan wrote to Iusuf of the 


Nogai: 


48 "Gosudar". 

49 "Velikii kniaz'." 

50 "Tsar' Kazanskii, tsar' Astrakhanskii." 
51 SGGD, 2:134. 


52 The parenthetical comments are the author's alternative renderings, which 
reflect how the original Tatar version probably read. Moscow normally sent 
such letters in Russian and Tatar versions. 
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A o Kazani esmia k tebe mnogizhdy pisali, chto tot iurt istari nash. A 
vzial evo ded nash svoeiu sobleiu, i nam tovo iurta dostavati.53 


As concerns Kazan, I have written to you numerous times that this iurt 

has been our from early times. Our grandfather took it by his sword and 

has passed it on to us. 
Writing again to the Nogai in 1554, Ivan repeated this categorical claim, now 
adding: "We have taken control [of Kazan], and the [Kazanians] are subordinate 
to us alone."54 

By comparison, claims made by Moscow over Kazan in the 1520s were more 

equivocal. In preparatory instructions provided to a Muscovite envoy to the 
Crimea at the time, he was told to reply as follows to claims the Crimeans might 


assert for themselves over Kazan: 


my gospodine togo ne vedaem tot iurt vash, a to gospodine vedaem chto 
iz nachala gosudar'e nashi tsarei sazhaiut na kazani iz samikh ruk.55 


Sire, were do not recognize that iurt as yours. We, sire, recognize that 
from the outset our [Muscovite] lords have with their own hands 
installed khans in Kazan. 


Thus, earlier on the Muscovites did not lay claim to the khanate itself, merely 
the right to install khans in it. Claims over the khanship itself could come 
only later. 

In capturing the khanship, Ivan took on at the same time patronage 
responsibilities that went with been khan of Kazan. Chief among 


relationships were those between certain elements of the Nogai and the 


53 PDRV, 8:310-11. 


54 Literally, "[Kazan] has been put under our feet, and now they look upon our 
mouth alone" ("pod nashimi nogami uchinena, ina odni nashi usta smotriat"), 
PDRV, 9:130. One wonders whether the author of this line might not have been 
recalling a hectoring letter from Sahib Girei to Ivan just a few years earlier, 
in which the Crimean khan threatened: "Da poidem na Moskvu i Bog nam dast' 
zemlia tvoia pod nashimi konskimi nogami budet" ("we will attack Moscow, and 
— God permitting — your land will be under our horses’ feet"), RGADA, fond 123, 
kniga 9, list 56 ob. On the connection between the act of seeing and the state 
of subordination, see Part Two, Section One, "Terms of Subordination." 


55 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, list 34. 
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Kazanian throne. Almost immediately after the storming of the citadel, Ivan 
took steps to assume the role of the previous khan in these relationships. His 
first act was to write to Iunus, a son of Iusuf, with the offer of a iurt, "just like 
the Mangit [i.e., Nogai] princes previously has in Kazan."56 

The conquests along with the title clearly marked a new incarnation of the 
grand prince's status among the Steppe elite. The grand prince having 
acquired the prerogatives of a khan through negotiation, cunning and force, 
now appropriated to himself the title itself, subverting in the process the 


principle of exclusive Chinggisid sovereignty over the Steppe. 


At the same time Ivan was laying claim to the royal title and "capturing the 
rulership" in Kazan and Astrakhan, another change was taking place in his 
increasingly complicated relationship with the Juchids. We had occasion to 
note earlier how, beginning already with Kasim and lIakub, the Russian 
chronicles speak of Juchids in Muscovy as "serving" the grand prince. The 
diplomatic records, by contrast, show well into the 1530s a studied avoidance of 
the terms "service" and "to serve" when characterizing relations between 
émigré Juchids and the grand princes. 

These relations had been characterized in a variety of other ways: through 
metaphorical kinship terms; through the verbal phrases expressing the grand 


prince's actions towards the entering Juchid: “vziati k sebe" ("to take into his 


presence"), “dati opochiv v svoei zemli" ("to grant asylum in his land"), 
"istomu podniati" ("to lift [their] burden"). But in the many hundreds of pages 
of diplomatic correspondence for this period, nowhere was there an invitation 


issued from the grand prince to a Juchid to come “to serve;" nowhere does a 


56 "A khoteli esmia tebia iurtom ustroiti, potomuzh kak byli prezhde sego v 


Kazani Mangittskie kniazia," PDRV, 9:12-13. 
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Juchid entreat the grand prince to take him in so that he might "serve" the 
grand prince. 

As pointed out in Chapter Two, the terminology expressing the nature of 
the Juchid presence in Muscovy was politically neutral. If anything, it 
stressed the continued autonomy a Juchid might expect to enjoy while with the 
grand prince. Consider, for example, Muhammed Girei's proposal to Vasilii II 
in 1518 that the Crimean khan's son should be installed at Meshcherskii 
Gorodok: 


A iaz tebe syna svoego dam, i ty b ego tam tsarem uchinil, ino b odin moi 
syn u tebia byl.57 


And | shall give you my son and you should make him khan there, and 
then there would be a son of mine with you. 


The khan's son would "be" with the grand prince and rule in Meshcherskii 
Gorodok. Nothing less, nothing more. 

This does not mean that neither side saw the relationship as effectively 
one of service for support and protection. There are two occurrences of the 
terms "serve" and "service," albeit not in direct correspondence between the 
grand prince and an émigré Juchid, which suggest that some parties during 
this period effectively recognized the Juchid-grand princely relationship as 
one of service. The first instance comes in a statement tc an Ottoman envoy in 


1514, when Vasilii used the term "sluzhiti" to describe Abdyl Letif's presence in 


Muscovy.°8 Judging from this, one might conclude that Vasilii considered 
Abdyl Letif to be in his service, though he did not make so bold as to say so 
explicitly in his oath in of 1508.59 In a somewhat less indicative statement, 
Mengli Girei wrote to Ivan in 1493 saying that he had heard that Ivan had 
promised a iurt to the Juchid sultan Mamishek on the condition that "na moe 
57 RIO, 95:389. 


58 RIO, 95:100-101. 
59 See Chapter 3. 
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delo zdese zhivuchi sluzhil by esi,"©9 These words were only a 
third-hand reiteration of the grand prince's original statement, and are not 

evidence that Ivan III had invited Mamishek "to serve." What the passage does 
suggest, however, is that Mengli Girei could conceive of a junior Juchid sultan 


serving the grand prince. 


The significant thing here is that in direct dealings between émigré or 


would-be émigré Juchids and the grand princes, the term "service" was for a 
long time fastidiously avoided. The relationship of "service," of course, implied 
an unambiguous subordination of servitor to master. These service relations 
seem to have been taken on only when both parties recognized a clear 
disparity in their relative status. The recognition of such a disparity does not 
seem to have emerged in grand princely-Juchid relations in the period before 


the mid 1500s. 


There was, however, an alternative formal relationship which could be 
acquired between a ruler and a royal Tatar of high rank in situations when 
the two were residing in the same realm, but did not recognize a great 
disparity in their relative status. One possible resolution to this situation was 
to establish a relationship of "obedience." In this relationship, one of two 
coevals agreed to "obey" the other, especially in matters of military enterprise. 
By contrast to "service," this relationship did not involve any formal 
expressions of abject self-abasement, such as the use of the term "bound 
servant" or the act of kneeling in deference. 


If Abdyl Letif's 1508 shert! to Vasilii is at ail indicative, the relationship of 


"obedience" appears to have been employed in émigré Juchid-grand princely 


relations. In the extensive documentation relating the negotiation and 


60 "He would live here and serve in [Ivan's] causes," RIO, 41:151. 
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administering of this oath, at no point is Abdyl Letif"s "service" mentioned; at 
no point did he kneel before the grand prince, call himself a "bound servant" 
or otherwise express self-abasement before the grand prince. He did, 
however, pledge the following: 


I byti mne Abdyl Letifu tsariu poslushnu vo vsem tebe velikomu kniaziu 
Vasil'iu Ivanovichu vse Russii.61 


I, Abdyl Letif Khan, will be obedient in all matter to you, Grand Prince 
Vasilii Ivanovich of all Rus’. 


This should be contrasted to oaths sworn by prominent Muscovites of the same 
period in which they abjectly declared their loyal service to the grand 
princes.62 

By mid-century, however, the grand prince's authority was becoming so 
great and his corresponding status so enhanced that the option of forming 
"service" relationships with émigré Juchids began to emerge. The first 
attested instance of this occurred in Ivan's relations with the Astrakhanian 
khan Dervish Ali. It will be recalled how in the winter of 1548-49, a Nogai 
embassy had come to Moscow requesting that Dervish Ali be permitted to come 
to the Nogai camps to visit his relatives. An audience was held in which the 
Nogai request was presented to the khan. The protocol of the audience 
recorded Dervish Ali's response thus: 


Da stav na koleniakh uchal govorit rech'. I tsar’ i velikii kniaz' velel 
emu govoriti stoia.63 


Kneeling, he began to make a speech. The tsar and grand prince bade 
him to speak standing up. 


Dervish Ali went on to make the following request of Ivan: 


61 RIO, 95:50-51. 


62 See, for example, the "zapisi...o vernoi sluzhbe" in SGGD 1: #4146, 149, 152, 
153, 154, 157, 159, 162; see also Part Two, Section Three, "Oaths." 
63 RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, list 39 ob. 
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Chtob ty gosudar' pozhaloval menia vzial k sobe v sluzhbu... I iaz 
gosudar' tebe vezde kholop i sluzhiti rad skol'ko moia moch'.64 


That you, lord, would grant me to be taken into your service... And I, 
lord, shall be your bound servant everywhere and serve you gladly to 
the full extent of my ability. 


Ivan, however, refused to fulfill Dervish Ali's wish, saying instead that he 
wished the Juchid to pay a visit to the Nogai: 


I videvsia s Shikh Mamaem priedesh' k nam sluzhiti i my tebia togdy 
pozhaluem v sluzhbu sebe primem i ustroim tebia.65 


And once you have visited with Shikh Mamai, then come to us to serve, 
and then we shall favor you, take you into our service and get you 
established. 


This did not, however, mean that Ivan was releasing Dervish Ali from all 
obligations to him. Before his departure, his Muscovite handlers instructed 
him to “obey and attest by an oath" a pact of friendship to the grand prince. 

During the 1550s, the diplomatic records began to speak more regularly 
about the entry of Juchids into the grand prince's "service." When, for 
example, Ismail asked Ivan to show favor towards the captive ladigar Khan, 
Ivan replied: 


A chto esi pisal k nam o Edigere tsare, i tebe i na pered sego vedomo, 
chto Edigeria tsaria tebia dlia esmia pozhalovali, i tikha emu ni kotorogo 
ne uchinili tvoei zhe dlia druzhby, chto ty k nam primoi drug. I my evo 
tebia (dlia) iurtom ustroili, potomu zhe kak i Shigaleia tsaria. I Ediger' 
tsar' nam bil chelom pokhotel v nashei vere byti i nam siuzhiti. I my 
emu voliu dali. I on svoeiu voleiu v nashei vere uchinilsia, a ne my ego 
iznevolili, sam pokhotel i Ediger’ nyne v nashei vere. A po nashei vere 
zovut evo Semenom. I zhenilsia v nashei zemle, i iz nashie zemli nikudy 
ekhati ne khochet.67 


As for what you wrote to us about ladigar Khan, you were aware even 
before this, that we showed favor to Iadigar Khan for your sake, and did 
him no harm for the sake of your friendship, because you are our true 
friend. We established him in aiurt for your sake, just as [we had done] 


64 RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, list 40. 

65 RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, list 40 ob. 

66 "ji ty ee poslushai da na nei gosudariu nashu shert' uchini," RGADA, fond 
127, kniga 3, list 43. 

67 PDRV, 9:119-20. 
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for Shah Ali Khan. And fadigar petitioned us that he wished to adopt 
our faith and serve us. And we gave him permission. He has converted 
to our faith, but we did not force him to; he wanted to himself. Now 
Iadigar Khan [has adopted] our faith. According to our religion, he is 
now called Semen. He has married in our land, and does not wish to 
leave our land to go anywhere else. 


Another example can be found in the letter of safe passage sent to 
Jadigar's brother, Kaz Bulat, in 1558. Word had recently reached Moscow that 
he, along with another of the Ordaid refugees from Astrakhan, Bek Bulat (also 
known as Kam Bulat), were living among the Nogai, but wished to resettle in 
Muscovy: 
Kasbulatu tsarevichiu slovo to. Bil nam chelom brat tvoi Semen tsar', 
chto khochesh ekhati k nam sluzhiti, a nam by tebia pozhalovati svoeiu 
liubov'iu prislati by k tebe svoia opasnaia gramota. I my iavliaia k tebe 
svoiu liubov' svoe zhalovani'e opasnuiu gramotu k tebe poslali. I tyb po 
sei nashei opasnoi gramote poekhal k nam sluzhiti. I kak Bog dast 
budesh u nas; i my tebia svoim zhalovan'em pozhaluem, i ustroi tebe v 
svoei zemle uchinim.68 
{Our] message to Kaz Buiat Sultan is this. Your brother Semen Khan has 
petitioned to us, [saying] that you want to come to us to serve, and 
irequesting] that we favor you with our love [and] send you our letter of 
safe passage. And showing to you our love and favor, we have sent to 
your our letter of safe passage. And you should, according to this, our 
letter of safe passage, come to us to serve. And if, God granting, you will 
be here with us, we will show you our favor, and establish you in a place 
in our land. 

This letter is especially noteworthy, in that it represents the first invitation to 

a Juchid outside of Muscovy to come to the grand prince explicitly to enter a 

relationshio of service. 

Kas Bulat does not appear to have made the journey north, though Bek 
(Kam) Bulat did, apparently with his son Sain Bulat. So did at least two more 
Ordaids during this period. The first was Kam Bulat's brother, Toqtamysh, who 
entered sometime between the summers of 1556 and 1557. It is noteworthy 
that, by contrast to his letter to Kaz Bulat, Ivan's letter of safe passage to 


Toqtamysh made no mention of "service:" 


68 PDRV, 9:313-14. 
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I tyb Takhtamysh Saltan poekhal k nam po sei nashei gramote... i my 
tebia v svoei zemle iurtom dobrym ustroim, i v velikoi liubvi sebe 
uchinim, i pochest' tebe u sebia uchinim svyshe inykh tsarevichev. A 
kotoroe slovo o liubvi molvili esmia i to slovo incko ne budet. 
Odnokonechno b esi k nam ekhal bezovsiakogo sumneniia. A sia tebe 
nasha gramota i opasnaia.69 


You, Tokhtamysh Sultan, should come to us, in accordance with [the 
conditions expressed in] this our letter... We will arrange for you a good 
iurt. We will regard you with great affection. We will render greater 
honor to you than we do to other sultans. Whatever promises of 
affection I have made will not be broken. Without fail, you should come 
to us having no doubts. This is our letter of safe passage to you.. 

One suspects that the reason for this omission is connected with Ivan's 
obvious efforts to show respect to this prospective immigrant. Moscow may 
have understood that Toqtamysh was unlikely to enter Muscovy for the 
purpose of "service." By contrast to Kaz Bulat, he was of the generation of 
Kasym and Ak Kubek, khans of Astrakhan' in the 1520s and '30s. Both were his 
cousins. As the letter itself alluded to, ie was a second cousin to Shah Ali, one 
of the last surviving Ordaids of that generation. Thus, he was a Juchid of great 
seniority and not to be dealt with peremptorily. A further indication of his 
high standing was the fact that when Ismail wanted to reestablish a Juchid 
khanate in Astrakhan in 1557, he wrote to Moscow requesting that Ivan send 
Togtamysh for the job.70 

The second immigrant was Ibak Sultan, who fell into the custody of a 
patrol of Muscovite cossacks on the lower Volga late in 1558. By 1562, he began 
campaigning for the grand prince, but far less is known about the nature of 
his relations with the grand prince.’! What is for certain, however, is that by 


the middle of the sixteenth century Moscow had begun, selectively at least, to 


make mention of service in its invitations to Juchids still in the Steppe. In the 
69 PDRV, 9:236-37. 


70 PDRV, 9:286-87. 
71 Issledovanie, 1:460-70. 
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final decades of the century, as we shall see shortly, this had become even 
more pronounced. In its dealings with the Siberian khan Kuchum, the 
Muscovite throne abandoned all pretences of equality, and brazenly assumed 


the position of political superiority. 


Ivan's annexation of the Volga khanate brought Muscovy for the first time 
into regular, direct contact with eastern branches of the Juchid line: the 
Ordaid rulers in Bukhara, the Kazakh Horde, ans well as the Shibanid rulers in 
Urgench, Bukhara and Samarkand. But the Russian capture of the Volga 
khanates had its most direct impact on Moscow's relations with the Tatar elite 
of Siberia. Control of Kazan gave Moscow direct access, via the Kama basin, to 
the hinterlands of Western Siberia. During the next half century, Moscow 
would endeavor to bring the fur producing centers of the region firmly under 
its control. In doing so, it would repeatedly come into direct conflict with the 
local Tatar elite, who had for many decades controlled the region’s resources. 
As in the case of Kazan and Astrakhan, Moscow employed a combination of 
diplomacy and military force to impose its hegemony over the region. As in 
earlier instances, much of the diplomatic activity concerned the establishment 
of special relationships between the grand prince of Muscovy and the 
Chinggisid dynasts of the region. But this time, the posture adopted by the 
Muscovites was that of the unquestionably superior party. 

The Siberian elite, like that in other Tatar polities, consisted of dynasts 
from the Chinggisid line (its Shibanid branch) and local Tatar aristocratic 
clans. Thoughout the fifteenth century, these parties waged a multilateral 


struggle for control over the key trading entrepots at the confiuences of the 
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Tobol, Irtysh, Tura, Tavda and Ishim rivers in Western Siberia.72 Among the 
Chinggisid rivals for power were two branches of the Shibanid line, 
represented by Abdul Khayr and his progeny, on the one hand, and Hadji 
Muhammed and his on the other. Two Tatar aristocratic confederations also 
vied for influence here, the first being the Nogai led by the Mangyt clan, the 
second being a local group headed by the Taibuginid clan. Throughout the 
century, the struggle focused on control of the entrepot at Tiumen’ (also 
known as Chimga-Tura) on the Tobol, which was held for most of the period by 
one dynast or another of the Shibanid line. Strictly speaking, this should be 
referred to as the "Tiumen' khanate", as distinct from the "Siberian khanate," 
since the latter as such did not yet exist. /3 

By the end of the fifteenth century, Ibak, a direct descendant of Hadji 
Muhammed, had secured control of Tiumen', with the Abdul Khairids having 
moved further south in a prelude to their invasion of Tranoxiana at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Ibak had joined up with his Mangyt allies 
Musa and lanigurchei to kill Anmed Khan in 1481, shortly after the latter's 
retreat from the Ugra./+ 

The good Fortune Ibak had enjoyed in his victory over Ahmed soon 
abandoned him. Sometime in the early 1490s, the Shibanid khan was killed in 
a feud with the local Taibuginid leaders. At this point the Taibuginids 


established their own capital further down the Tobo! at Isker (also known as 


72 For more detailed discussion of the events and sources for Siberian history 
in the fifteen and early sixteenth century see: Boiarshinova, Naselenie; 
Issledovanie; Janet Martin, "The Tiumen' Khanate's Encounters with Muscovy: 
1481-1505," in Passé Turco-Tatar, Présent Soviétique: Etudes Offertes 4 
Alexandre Bennigsen (Paris, 1986); Safargaliev, Raspad; R. G. Skrynnikov, 
Sibirskaia ekspeditsiia Ermaka (Novosibirsk,1986). 

73 Boiarshinova, Naselenie, 109-111. 

74 Martin "The Tiumen' Khanate, " 80-81; Akhmedov, Gosudarstvo, 60; 
Boiarshinova, Naselenie, 108. 
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Kyshlak, Kashlyk and Sibir). This center has become known in 
historiography as the "Siberian khanate," although this term, too, is 
something of a misnomer. The term "khanate" implies rule by a "khan," but 


the Taibuginids were mere beks and mirzas. A true "khanate" at Sibir75 would 


not be established until the mid-sixteenth century. 

Ibak's brother, Mamuk, succeeded him as khan. Perhaps feeling pressure 
from the Taibuginids in the East, he soon mounted his campaign against 
Muhammed Amin in an effort to win the Kazanian khanship. As we saw in 
Chapter Three, Mamuk's victory was short-lived. Fortune continued to turn 
against the Shibanids in the first decade of the sixteenth century when Ibak's 
son, Kutluk Sultan, mounted unsuccessful raids into the Muscovite-controlled 
territory of Perm’ Velikaia. At this point Shibanid power in Tiumen's collapsed 
utterly, and the Taibuginid clan and its followers gained sway over the Tavda- 
Tura territories. 

This collapse of the Tiumen' khanate set the Shibanids of Tiumen' in 
search of safe haven. Some apparently fled south to the khanates of Central 
Asia, which were being systematically conquered at this point by their 
Shibanid cousin, Muhammed Shaibani, grandson of Abdul Khayr. One of the 
Tiumen' Chinggisids, however, a son of Mamuk named Ak Kurt, decided to look 
westward for his asylum. His overtures to Vasilii III in 1508, and the eventual 
resettlement of his son Ak Devlet in Muscovy were recounted in Chapter 
Three. After this point, there seems to have been little Chinggisid activity at 
the Tobol-Irtysh confluence for a good half century. The region remained 


dominated by the Taibuginid aristocracy. 


75 In the present study, "Sibir" refers to the historical town of and the 
territories around Isker / Sibir’. "Siberia," by contrast, is being used to refer 
to the vast expanse of territory east of the Urals. 
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The fall of Kazan, however, set in motion an inexorable shift in the 
regional balance of power. The first sign of this came in early 1555, when 
leaders among the Taibuginids, Bekbulat and ladigar, made overtures to 
Moscow to establish a direct relationship which would involve, among other 
things, Moscow's receiving a certain number of furs from the region every 
year. During the remainder of the decade, Moscow haggled with the 
Taibuginids over the details of this relationship, and a deal was finally 


struck.7& 


Meanwhile, in distant Bukhara, events were unfolding that threatened to 
thwart Moscow's efforts to extend its influence into Siberia. In the mid 1550s 
the Shibanid khan Abdullah If came to power in the Zarafshanian khanate. 
Intent on gaining greater influence in Western Siberia in order to promote 
Bukharan trade, Abdullah armed the grandson of Ibak Khan, Kuchum, who 
was then residing with him in Bukhara, and dispatched him on a campaign to 
regain control of the Tobol'-Irtysh basin.?7 

By the mid 1560s, Kuchum's campaign had achieved considerable success. 
He had slain Iadigar, subordinated a number of other Siberian princes and, 
along with his sons, was soon established in what now could be rightly calied 
the "khanate of Sibir'."78 

This restoration of Shibanid power at the Tobol'-Irtysh confluence placed 
Ivan and Abdullah in direct competition with one another for control of the 
region's abundant fur resources. For the next forty years, the Shibanids, the 
76 RIO, 59:479-80; SGGD, 2:63. Skrynnikov, Sibirskaia ekspeditsiia, 90-92, 
incorrectly entitles them "khans." 


77 Kh. Ziiaev, Ekonomicheskie sviazi srednei Azii s Sibir'iu v XVI- XIX_vv. 
(Tashkent, 1983),18-20; Zimin, V kanun, 187 


78 Ziiaev, Ekonomicheskie sviazi,1 8-20; Skrynnikov, Sibirskaia ekspeditsiia, 91- 
94; Zimin, V kanun, 81-82, 187. 
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Taibuginids and the Muscovites (represented primarily by various cossack 
bands) fought bitterly for control of this territory, with truces declared from 
time to time for negotiations between the hostile parties. 

Kuchum's successes in Siberia naturally caused alarm in Muscovy. Not 
only did they disrupt Ivan's profitable relations with the Taibuginids, but 
Moscow now feared that Kuchum might have designs on Moscow's territories 
in the Perm region.’9 At this point, it appears, Moscow decided to open 
diplomatic channels to Kuchum, and in 1569 sent him a letter. Though 
Moscow's letter apparently has not survived, Kuchum's response of the 
following year has. 

In it, Kuchum mentioned the recent hostilities between his and Ivan's 
people, and stated his readiness to continue the struggle, if need be. On a more 
conciliatory note, however, he recalled a more properous, tranquil time in the 
past, when their forebears had made peace and conducted gainful trade with 
one another. He went on to expostulate against the impropriety of the sons of 
one-time friends fighting one another: 


S kem otets chei byl v nedruzhbe, s tem i synu ego v nedruzhbe zh byti 
prigozhe; budet v nedruzhbe byval. Ino v druzhbe i byti, kogo otets 


obrel sebe dru[ga] i brata, synu s tem v nedruzhbe byti 1i780 
It is fitting for a son to be the enemy of his father's enemy and [the 
enemy's] son, if [their] enmity endured. But should a son be the enemy 
of someone whom his father has made his friend and brother? (sic) 
Kuchum was not philosophizing idly. His and Ivan's forebears had, indeed, 
been "brothers and friends" in their time.8! The Shibanid khan went on to 


propose that he and Ivan reestablish a kinship relation. Though the text is 


partially damaged here, it appears that Kuchum was proposing that Ivan 


79 Skrynnikov, Sibirskaia ekspeditsiia, 92-93. 
80 SGGD, 2:42. 
81 RIO, 41:81-83. 
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become his father and/or his older brother.82 Kuchumi's conciliatory posture 
may partly have been the result of another message he had recently received, 
this one from Abdul Bahadur in Central Asia, stating that he could not provide 
Kuchum with further military aid.83 

A pact was scen concluded between the two. Although it apparently has 
not survived in its entirety, the fragments that had suggest that Kuchum had 
entered a relationship as Ivan's subordinate. First of all, the document issued 
to Kuchum by Moscow was entitled a zhalovannaia gramota ("letter of favor") 
in the Muscovite sources, and referred to itself internally as a iarlyk. In 


Muscovite usage, both "iarlvk" and "zhalovannaia gramota" referred to a 


document issued by a superior to an inferior.84 Kuchum's response, likewise, 
possessed a distinct tone of deference, making repeated reference to Ivan's 
"favor."85 Kuchum's envoy affirmed the oath in Moscow, and himself referred 
to the document from the grand prince as a "zhalovanvi iarlyk."86 

With this reconciliation, Moscow had regained the economic and political 
hegemony over the region it had established through its agreement with the 
Taibuginid princes in the 1550s. Kuchum would deliver to Moscow an annual 
"tribute" (dan'), consisting of a set amount of furs, as well as customs duties. In 
return, the khan could remain in Siberia and would receive "affectionate 
favor and conscientious protection" from Moscow.8’ As a result his followers, 


could now "live without fear,."88 


82 SGGD, 2:42. 

83 Tsentral'nyi gosudarstvennvi arkhiv drevnikh aktov SSSR: putevoditel' : v 
chetyrekh tomakh, vol. 1 (Moscow, 1991), 247. 

84 SGGD, 2:64. On these terms, see: Usmanov, Zhalovannye gramoty. 

85 SGGD, 2:64. 

86 SGGD, 2:64-65. 

87 "Liubovnym zhalovan'em i dobroiu mysliu velikoe zashchishchen'e," SGGD 
2:64. 

88 "Vsego tvoego ulusa liudem bezstrashnoe prebvvanie," SGGD, 2:64. 
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For all the deference Kuchum offered in these agreements, there was 
never any mention of service. Rather, the relationship was one of 
"obedience." After the pact had broken down, Moscow would write to Kuchum 
recalling how earlier he had "been obedient" ("poslushen byl"), but then had 
"abandoned [the] royal favor... and made [himself] into a disobedient one" ("ot 
ego tsarskogo zhalovan'ia otstal, i... neposlushnikom uchinilsia") and 
committed acts of disobedience "neposlu[shan'e] [u]chinil esi").89 In addition 
to these terms deriving from "slushat™ ("to hear"), Moscow also employed a 
physical metaphor to express Kuchum's erstwhile position of obedience to the 


Muscovite ruler: he was said to have been “under the royal high hand."90 


The pact did indeed soon break down, and throughout the 1580s and 1590s, 
Kuchum waged a persistent, but increasingly hopeless struggle against 
Muscovite influence inWestern Siberia. The initial blow to Kuchum's position 
came in the early 1580s, when Muscovite cossacks, led by Ermak, were sent 
into the region. They soon managed to drive the khan out of his stronghold at 
Kashlyk/ Sibir.91 In his 1597 letter to Kuchum, Fedor recalled this campaign, 
noting how his men toppled Kuchum from the "khanship" of Sibir and forced 
him to "go qazaq."92 In the same year, Kuchum would bitterly recall the same 
events: 


A ot ermakova prikhodu i po sia mesta pytalsia esmia vstrechno stoiati. 
A Sibir’ ne iaz otdal, sami estia vziali.93 
\ 


89 SGGD, 2:133. 

derzhal nod svoeiu tsarskoiu vvso[koiu] rukoiu," SGGD, 2:133. 

91 Skrynnikov, Sibirskaia ekspeditsiia, 206, 238-39. 

92 SGGD 2:133. On the practice of "going gazaq," see Part Two, Section Three, 
"Insubordination and Autonomy." 

93 SGGD 2:130. 
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From the time of Ermak's campaign to the present we have tried to put 
up resistance. For it was not I who gave up Sibir — you yourself took it. 

This bitterness was made all the greater when Kuchum began to lose 
family and followers to his Muscovite adversaries. The first of Kuchum's 
kinsmen to fall into Muscovite hands was his nephew, Muhammed Kul 
("Mahmet Kul"), In the 1570s, Kuchum had sent him against Muscovite 
holdings in the Perra' region. In the early 1580s, however, he was betrayed by 
Taibuginids into the hands of the Muscovite cossacks, and taken by force to 
Moscow.24 Cnce in Muscovy, however, Muhammed Kul quickly reconciled 
with his Muscovite captors. His name is found in the Muscovite service 
records as early as the 1585 campaign against the Swedes, and may well be the 
"Sibirskii tsarevich" present at a 1586 audience for the Polish embassy to 
Moscow.?5 

As struggle for predominance in Western Siberia dragged on into the 
early 1590s, another of Kuchum's kinsmen fell into Muscovite hands. This was 
his son, Abdul Khair. Like his cousin Muhammed Kul, however, Abdul Khair 
soon made his peace with authorities in Moscow and agreed to do their 
bidding. 96 

By 1597, it appears that three, possibly four more of Kuchum's sons had 
fallen into Muscovite hands. The first three, Shikh, Baba Azei and Molla were 
mentioned in a letter of that year from the mirza Bai Seid to Grand Prince 
Fedor. He began his letter by assuring the grand prince that everyone in 


Sibir, "from the insignificant to the mighty," were now loyal subjects of 


94 Skrynnikov, Sibirskaia ekspeditsiia, 238-39; Issledovanie, 2:90. 
95 Issledovanie, 2:90, 93. 
96 Karamzin, Istoriia, 11:18. 
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Moscow and that they would not obey the people of Tiumen' (that is to say, 
Kuchum and his followers).97 

He went on to request that Moscow authorize their local commmander to 
allow trade caravans to begin travelling again to and from Sibir to the Nogai 
and Bukhara. He closed with the request that the three young sons of Kuchum, 
then in Muscovite custody. be released to Bukhara. "They are always crying," 
he pointed out, "and are of no value to your iurt."98 Moscow probably saw the 
request as naive or disingenuous. Given Bukhara's hegemonic designs on the 
region, surrendering Kuchum's sons to Abdullah would have been to hand 
Bukhara potential candidates for a Shibanid restoration in Sibir. The boys 
remained in Muscovy.9? 

In the same year, Kuchum sent a letter to Moscow in which he requested 
the return of a "Shaina."100 This was probably his son "Shaim," mentioned in 
later Muscovite materials. Still other kinsmen, the sultans Kanai and Idelin 
apparently abandoned Kuchum's cause, taking with them “many people."101 

Kuchum was not only losing his Juchid kinsmen to the Muscovite ruler, he 
was also losing his affiliated tribes. One group, the "Zhigatskie murzy" 


abandoned him to serve the sons of the Kazakh tsar Urus.102 A Chin mirza, 


son of il' mirza Iusupov, left Kuchum's ulus with his own ulus to go off "to 


serve" the Muscovite ruler.103 Many of his other erstwhile Nogai and 


— ee Oe 


noteworthy passage in that it indicates that "Sibir", in contemporary local 
usage, did not — contrary to how some modern historians would have it — refer 
to all of "Siberia" in the modern sense, but to a limited area abutting the 
Tiumen' region. 

98 SGGD, 2:129. 

99 Karamzin, Istoriia, 11:17-18 an. 31-34. 

100 SGGD, 2:130. 

101 "So mnogimi liudmi poshli... proch'," SGGD, 2:131, 134. 

102 SGGD, 2:128. 

103 SGGD, 2:134. 
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Taibuginid followers had likewise abandoned ("otstal") him.104 One recalls the 


mass desertion of Sheikh Ahmed some hundred years earlier on the eve cf his 


disastrous defeat at the hands of Mengli Girei. 105 


With Fortune turning irreversibly against him, Kuchum made an offer to 
reconcile anew with Moscow. In 1593-94, he sent a letter to Fedor, which, 
unfortunately, has not survived. Two later letters from Moscow to Kuchum, 
however, seem to relate its contents in part. Kuchum had apparently asked 
Moscow to give him back his iurt, release his nephew, and place him once 
again "in [the] royal favor under [the] royal high hand."106 Fedor was ready 
to grant these requests, at least in part: 

Khoteli tebia pozhalovati ustroiti na Sibirskoi zemie tsarem, kak bylo 

tebe byti v nashem tsarskom zhalovan'e vpered krepku i 

nepodvizhnu.107 

We had wanted to grant that you be established as khan in the Sibir 

land, so that you henceforth you would have been firmly and steadfastly 

in our royal favor. 

For some reason efforts at reconciliation fell apart after the 1593-94 letter, 
only to be renewed in 1597. This second time around, Kuchum wrote once 
again asking that he be given a realm, this time specifying the banks of the 
Irtysh as the desired spot. His request brought two responses from Moscow: 
one from the Muscovite ruler, Fedor Ivanovich; the other from Kuchum's own 
son, Abdul Khair Sultan. Judging by the many textual similarities of the two 
letters, Abdul Khair's would appear to have been dictated by authorities in 


Moscow. 


104 SGGD, 2:134. 

105 See Chapter Three. 
106 SGGD, 2:131, 133. 
107 SGGD, 2:133-34. 
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In his letter, Abdul Khair expressed the hope that his father would wish to 
come "under the great sovereign's, his royal majesty's hand."108 He went on 
to urge his father to come to Muscovy "to be before his royal majesty's most 
luminous eyes," where he would receive ample favor—towns, lands and 
money—in accordance with his status.109 To assuage any anxieties the khan 
might have, Abdul Khair pointed out that there were already many other 
khans and sultans in service to the Muscovite ruler: 

A u velikogo gosudaria tsaria i velikogo kniaza Fedora Ivanovicha vsea 
Rusii Samoderzhtsa, u ego tsarskogo velichestva sluzhat mnogie tsari i 


tsarevichi... i izo m[{nogikh] gosudarstv gosudarskie deti, i te vse v [ego?] 
zhalovan'e zhivut bez oskuden'ia.110 


Many khans and sultans... and the children of sovereigns frem many 
realms serve here in the presence of his royal highness, the great 
sovereign khan and Grand Prince Fedor Ivanovich, autocrat of all Rus’. 
And all of them live in his favor, without any want. 


If, on the other hand, Kuchum wished to return to his "iurt in Sibir" then 
Fedor would "grant [Kuchum] royal favor and order that he become khan in 
the land of Sibir."111 

Fedor’s letter said much the same thing, although it also included a rather 
lengthy historical discursus on Moscow's involvement in Western Siberia. At 
the outset, Fedor made a claim of somewhat dubious veracity, that Sibir had 
long been the "iurt" (= "votchina") of the grand princes, going back to the 


fifteenth century.112 


108 "A vashe, chaem, tsarevo velichestvo nyne pokhochet byt' pod velikogo 
gosudaria, ego tsar'skogo velichestva rukoiu," SGGD, 2:131. 

109 "Byti pri tsarskom velichestve, pri ego presvetlykh ochekh," SGGD, 2:131- 
32. 

110 sGGD, 2:132. 

111 "Svoim tsarskim zhalovan'em pozhaluet, [v Siblirskoi zemle tsarem velit 
byti," SGGD, 2:132. 

112 The term "votchina" is found here in the letter. It was probably rendered 
into Tatar as vurt. The two were occasionally used interchangably. See, for 
example, RIO, 41:82. 
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Iz davnykh let Sibirskoe gosudarstvo byla votchina praroditelei 
nashikh... kak eshche na Sibirskom gosudarstve byl ded tvoi Ibak tsar’, i 
z Sibirskie zemli vsiakuiu dan' davali nashim praroditelem velikim 
gosudarem tsarem (sic).113 

Of old the realm of Sibir has been the iurt of our forefathers... When 
your grandfather Ibak Khan was still [reigning] in the realm of Sibir, 
dan' ("tribute") of all sorts was given to our forefathers, the great 
sovereign tsars (sic). 

The historicity of this claim is difficult, perhaps impossible, to verify from 
our sources. It is conceivable that Moscow had been receiving dan’, as the 
passage went on to explain, from Taibugunid princes already at the turn of the 
century. More important than historical accuracy, however, was the logic of 
the rhetoric: since Moscow had been receiving dan' from the territory, 
Moscow considered the territory to be part of the grand princely realm. That 
is to say, Moscow now claimed that Sibir was one of the territories traditionally 
subordinate to the Muscovite grand princes. This claim was reflected in one of 
Fedor's titular epithets: "Commander and Sovereign of all the land of Sibir and 
the northern country."114 

Fedor concluded his letter with a declaration to the renegade khan that, 


should he wish "to serve" the Muscovite ruler, he should come to Moscow: 


Ob"iavlem, chtob ty, Kuchium tsar', ekhal k nashemu tsarskomu 
velichestvu, budet pokhochesh' nashemu tsarskomu velichestvu 


sluzhiti, ... i nashi tsarskie pres[vetlye] ochi videsh'.115 
We declare that, if you, Kuchum Khan, wish to serve our royal majesty, 
then you should come to our royal majesty... and behold our royal, 
luminous eyes. 
To this Fedor added that he should bring along any sons who wished to come. 
Fedor went on to present the same two options given by Abdul Khair. Kuchum 


could remain in Muscovy and receive favor "just like the other khans and 


113 SGGD, 2:132. 
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115 SGGD, 2:134. 
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sultans... who serve."116 Or, “having seen [the] royal eyes" Kuchum could 
return to his former iurt in Sibir to rule as khan. 

All these details from Fedor's dealings with Kuchum clearly indicate an 
effort on Moscow's part to aggrandize even further the grand prince's status 
relative to his Juchid counterpart. No effort was made any longer to avoid a 
tone of overt condescension. Quite the contrary — from 1570 on, Moscow 
presented the grand prince as the clear superior to Kuchum Khan. This is 
evident from (a) the metaphorical kinship relationship they established, (b) 


the use of the terms iarlyk and zhalovania gramota to refer to the document 


issued from Ivan to Kuchum, (c) Kuchum’s financial obligations to Moscow 


along with the labeling of them as dan', and (d) the "obedience" relationship 


established between the Siberian khan and the grand prince, with the former 
being under the fatter's "high hand." 

By 1597, the disparity was even more evident. Again, Fedor's letter was 
issued as a "command" (povelen'e) (probably "yvarliq" in the Turkic).117 
Kuchum's potential "service" was mentioned without equivocation, while all 
other khans and sultans were also said to be "serving" the Muscovites. In an 
ironic twist, an echo from ages past, Fedor beckoned Kuchum to come pay 
obeisance using the very same metonymy — appearing before the "royal eyes" 
— that Edigei had used to call Vasilii I to the Horde some 190 year earlier (see 
Chapter One). Finally, by the 1590s, Sibir was no longer Kuchum's iurt to 
claim, but Moscow's to appoint. Moscow had both gained the effective power 


and assumed the titular authority to "make him khan in his former iurt." 


116 "Takzh kak iinvkh tsarei i tsarevichei....kotorve sluzhat," SGGD, 2:134. 
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On the face of it, Fedor's assumption of the authority to appoint the iurt of Sibir 
resembles attitudes adopted by earlier grand princes towards Kazan, whereby 
the Muscovite rulers arrogated the right to install a khan in one of the 
traditional seats of khanship. Upon further consideration, however, a subtle 
though significant distinction emerges. While the grand princes claimed the 
right to "seat" khans in Kazan, they did not, before 1552, lay claim to Kazan 
itself. Not until Ivan "captured" the khanship in 1552 did the Muscovite grand 
prince claim Kazan as part of his realm; and once Ivan claimed the khanship 
for himself, Moscow no longer appointed any Juchids in Kazan to rule as khan. 
Ivan himself became the khan of Kazan. 

What Fedor was proposing in Sibir was an altogether different 
arrangement. Fedor, it will be recalled, claimed to be "commander and 
sovereign of all the land of Sibir and the northern country."118 Therefore, in 
offering to make Kuchum a khan in the iurt of Sibir, Fedor was in effect 


appointing a Juchid to a khanship within a realm Fedor claimed as his own. In 


other words, Fedor was appointing a khan to rule a iurt situated within the 
Muscovite realm. 

According to the political practices of the Steppe, a khan who had assumed 
the authority to appoint subordinate khans within his own realm would often 
express this aggrandizement of his powers by embellishing his title. Instead 
of simply "khan," he might style hiraself "great khan" (T. "ulugh xan"), "great 
lord khan" (T. "ulugh padishah xan") or "qagan."119 In his dealings with 
Kuchum, Fedor was assuming just such authorities. Ever keen to the political 


semiotics of the Steppe, Muscovite authorities stressed Fedor's titular majesty 


118 sGGD, 2:132. 
119 See Part Two, Section One, "Dynastic Investiture." 
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throughout his letter to Kuchum of 1597. Rather than merely "tsar' i velikii 


kniaz'," he was repeatedly styled "velikii tsar™ and "velikii gosudar' tsar": 


A my velikii gosduar' tsar’ i [veli]kii kniaz’ Fedor Ivanovich’ vsea Rusii 
Samoderzhets, milostivyi, istinnyi velikii tsar', krest'ianskii 
gosudar'"...120 
And we, great sovereign tsar and Grand Prince Fedor Ivanovich, 
autocrat of all Rus', the merciful, true great tsar, the Christian 
sovereign... 
We knew from Tatar documents of the early seventeenth century that the 
Muscovite title "velikii gosudar’ tsar™ ("great sovereign tsar™) was rendered 


into Tatar as "ulugh padishah xan,"121 


The Muscovites' appropriation of a great khan's authority to appoint 
subordinate khans to iurts within their realm had already begun some years 
earlier. When Shah Ali died in 1567, a new appointment to leadership at 
Meshcherskii Gorodok had to be made. Moscow first approached Devlet Girei, 
khan of the Crimea, about sending 2 son for the position, but nothing came of 
it.122 Moscow then appointed to the position Sain Bulat Sultan, son of Bek 
Bulat Sultan, who had resettled in Muscovy around 1560.123 As Vel'iaminov- 
Zernov has astutely observed, upon his succession at Kasimov, Sain Bulat's 
honorific was elevated from "tsarevich" ("sultan") to "tsar™ ("khan"). This is 
noteworthy, since it was the first time that a ruler at Meshcherskii Gorodok 
who had not previously ruled in one of the traditional khanships outside of 
Muscovy (Kazan, Astrakhan, Crimea or the Great Horde) was elevated to the 


status of khan upon accession at Meshcherskii Gorodok. Sain Bulat's 


120 sGGD, 2:133. 

121 [nalcik, "Power Relations;" Kennedy, "From Moscow;" Materialy, 21. 
122 Issledovanie, 1:486; Karamzin, Istoriia, 9:66 n. 217. 

123 See earlier in this chapter. 
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successors into the early seventeenth century would likewise receive the title 
"khan" upon accession at Meshcherskii Gorodok.124 

The elevation of the iurt at Meshcherskii Gorcdok to the status of a 
khanship was surely meant to reflect the Muscovite ruler's own titular 
advancement among the Steppe elite. Sain Bulat's was the first appointment 
made at Meshcherskii Gorodok since Ivan had claimed the title "tsar™ in 1547 
and made himself khan in Kazan and Astrakhan' in the 1550s. As tsar of 
Muscovy and khan of Kazan and Astrakhan, Ivan could now credibly and 
legitimately exercise the authority to appoint a subordinate khan within his 
own realm. This was precisely what the Muscovite rulers did henceforth at 
Meshcherskii Gorodok, and attempted to do with Kuchum in Sibir. 

In the end, however, Kuchum remained defiant. Rather than make the 
long ride to Moscow and "behold the royal luminous eyes," he chose to make a 
last stand. His dwindled numbers were quickly routed, but the Shibanid khan 
managed a final escape, only to disappear for good from the sources. Such was 
not the case for several more of his sons. They fell into the hands of the 
victors and were brought to Moscow. There, amidst great pomp and ceremony 
they were paraded from the outskirts of town io the Kremlin in a victory 
procession designed to sanctify Moscow's imperial claims over the vast eastern 


lands.125 


In the space of less than two centuries, the tables had turned dramatically 


between the Muscovite and Tatar royal houses. Barely four generations had 


124 Issledovanie, 2:3, 84, 107. 


125 Karamzin, Istoriia, 11:17-18 n. 34. Karamzin is drawing upon two archival 
sources, which he entitles: "Bumagi o priezde v Moskvu semeistva 
Kuchiumova, g. 1598-1600, No. 2; and "Rospis', kak v"ekhati v Moskvu 


tsarevicham i tsaritsam Sibirskim." He identifies them as coming from the 
Archive of the College of Foreign Affairs, much of which has been integrated 
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passed between Vasilii II's supplications to Ulu Muhammed and Fedor's 
peremptory iarlyk to Kuchum. Some contemporary chroniclers in the Steppe 
took the meteoric rise of the Muscovite ruling house as an indication that Fate 
had taken another turn, that a new dynastic age was upon them: "in our 
Musiim writings it is written that this era has arrived, the era of the Russian 
khan Ivan has arrived. His hand is high above the Muslims."126 

These words were prophetic. A new ruling power had, indeed, emerged. 
By the end of the sixteenth century, the Russian state had achieved 
ascendancy over much of Central Eurasia. From the seventeenth century on, 
the Russian state would maintain and expand this ascendancy through an 
effective use of its technological, administrative and fiscal advantages. To be 
sure, branches of the Juchid line did continue to grace certain thrones in 
Eurasia well after 1600, and even as late as this century. Their days, however, 
were numbered. Sooner or later, like planets in an imploding galaxy, each of 
the remaining Juchid lines would be subsumed by the hegemonic force of the 


Russian sovereigns. 


chto Russkogo tsaria Ivana leta prishli, ruka evo nad busurmany vvysoka," 
PDRV, 8:265. This passage was penned ca. 1551 by a Muscovite envoy to the 
Nogai reported back to Moscow. It purports to be a direct quotation of a Nogai 
informant. 
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Part Two 
Sketches and Notes on the Steppe Political System During 


the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries 


[Tolui] spake, saying, "Our fortunate 
father Chinggis qahan, while there 
were elder brethren above and 
younger brethren below, choosing 
thee, elder brother the Qahan ... 
pointing out his great throne unto thy 
person and laying the many peoples 
upon thee as burden, gave [them] unto 
thee. As for me, I was told, ‘Being in 
the presence of the elder brother the 
Qahan go, {verse} 
Making to remember him which shall 
have forgotten, 
Making to awake him which shall be 


fallen asleep." 


Part Two examines some of the prominent features of Steppe political culture 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Its purpose is three-fold. First, it 
aims is to provide the reader unfamiliar with the nomadic empires of the 
Medieval Steppe with some general background information on contemporary 
political beliefs and practices. It is hoped that such information might enable 
the reader to make better sense of many of the terms, utterances and actions 
found in Part One. With this aim in mind, frequent cross-references to 
subsections in Part Two have been inserted in those places in Part One where 
it was felt that further background information might be particularly useful. 
The second aim of Part Two is to provide a few philological notes on certain 
terms of art which are especially important to a sound interpretation of the 


source materials. It is hoped that these notes will be of interest both to other 


1 Toiui addressing Ogédei in: Francis W. Cleaves, The Secret History of the 
Mongols (Cambridge, MA, 1982), 212-13; Cleaves’ translation. 
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historians who wish to work with the valuable and underutilized Muscovite- 
Steppe diplomatic correspondence, as well as to philologists of Medieval 
Chancery Russian and Medieval Kipchak Turkic. 

The third ana finai aim of Part Two is to present an integrated set of 
sketches outlining the major aspects of Steppe Political Culture as it manifested 
itseif in the Kipchak Steppe in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. There 
have been numerous earlier efforts to present a comprehensive or partial 
outline of Steppe political culture. Most of these, however, have been based on 
an analysis of politicai systems in the Steppe dating to earlier period, some as 
far back as the first millenium before the Common Era. 

In a remarkable feat of cultural endurance, a high degree of similarity 
can be found among numerous Steppe political systems separated by language, 
immense spaces, arid long periods of time. Because of this, it is possible to 
speak of various "manifestations" of a single Steppe imperial tradition. The 
cost of this cultural prolifigacy, however, has been the proportionally high 
degree of semantic drift and social permutation that took place from one 
incarnation of this tradition to the next. To make matters more difficult, the 
quality and quantity of the source materials reflecting Steppe imperial 
political culture varies greatly according to period and place. 

. This essay aims to treat one of the last manifestations of this culture, one 
which has received relatively little analysis in the existing scholarship — the 
post-Golden Horde khanates and tribal confederations of the Kipchak Steppe in 
the fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. Given the complications posed by 
semantic drift and social evolution, the present essay makes little effort to link 
features of Steppe political culture in the fifteen-sixteenth centuries to earlier 
manifestations. At the same time, it must be added, the present essay has 


benefitted immensely from the work of philologists, historians and 
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anthropologists who have examined manifestations of Steppe imperial political 
culture from both earlier and later eras. Any serious student of Muscovite- 
Tatar relations will benefit greatly from a familiarity with the substantial 
body of scholarship in this field.2 

For ease of reference, Part Two has been divided into three basic sections: 
political relations, economic relations and social relations. Each of these, in 
turn, has been divided into a number of topical subsections.The terms and 
concepts discussed in Part Two have not, on the whole, been given a balanced 
treatment. Emphasis has been placed on those terms and concepts which are 
especially important to a full understanding of Part One, but have not been 
adequately treated in scholarly literature. Certain topics which have been 
well-researched by recent scholarship — such as the central role of tribes and 
tribal confederations — have been presented in an abbreviated fashion, with 


references given to the relevant studies. 


2 The following is a selective list of valuable publications not mentioned 
elsewhere in the present work: Thomas Allsen, Mongol Imperialism. The 
Policies of the Grand Qan Moéngke in China, Russia and the Islamic Lands, 1251- 
1259 (Berkeley, 1987); David Ayalon, The Mamluk Military Society. Collected 
Studies (London, 1979); Thomas J. Barfield, "The Hsiung-nu Imperial 
Coifederacy: Organization and Foreign Policy," Journal of Asian Studies 41 
(1981): 41-61; V. V. Bartol'd, "Otets Edigeia," Izvestiia Tavricheskoi Obshchestva 
istorii, arkheologii i etnografii 1 (1927): 18-23; I. N. Berezin, Vnutrennee 
ustroistvo Zolotoi Ordv (po khanskim iarlvkam) (St. Petersburg, 1850); John 
Andrew Boyle, The Mongol World Empire, 1206-1370 (London, 1977); Yuri 
Bregel, "Tribal Traditions and Dynastic History," Asian and African Studies 16 
(1982): 357-98; Joseph Fletcher, "China and Central Asia, 1368-1884," in The 
Chinese World Order, ed. John K. Fairbank (Cambridge, MA, 1968), 206-24, 337- 
68; W. Kotwitz, "Formules initiales des documents mongols aux XIllIe et XIVs," 
Rocznik orientalistvczny 10 (1934); Victor Ostapchuk, "The Publication of 
Documents on the Crimean Khanate in the Topkapi Sarayi: New Sources for the 
History of the Black Sea Basin," Harvard Ukrainian Studies 6, no. 4 (1982): 500- 


Pritsak, Studies in Medieval Eurasian History (London, 1981); A. N. 
Samoilovich, "Tiiish' (tish') i drugie terminv krvmsko-tatarskikh iarlykov," 
Izvestiia Rossiiskoi Akademii Nauk (1917): 1277-78; B. Ia. Vladimirtsov, 


Obshchestvennyi stroi mongolov: Mongol'skii kochevoi feodalizm, Leningrad, 
1934. 
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Section One: Charisma and Leadership in the Pax 
As in several other pre-modern societies, political leadership in Steppe society 
was closely associated with the quality of royal charisma. One who was 
believed by a Steppe community to possess this quality could often achieve a 
position of supreme leadership within that community. The hallmark of royal 
charisma was success in battle: the warrior who achieved repeated victories, 
and who showed wile and grit against difficult odds, was seen as possessing the 
quality of charisma, and therefore fit to rule. 

This section examines the terms and beliefs surrounding the cult of 
charismatic leadership in the Steppe. It begins with the belief in the divine 
selection of charismatic rulers and goes on to explore how that charisma could 
be invested in an entire bloodline, giving rise to the rule of a charismatic 
dynasty. This charisma was not perpetual, however. Just as the heavens 
endowed it, so too could they revoke the mandate of rule from one ruler or 
dynasty and grant it anew to another. This belief — along with other political, 
military and economic factors — worked to promote a cyclical quality in Steppe 
imperial formations. 

The crucial moment in the rise of any imperial leadership came when a 
significant number of powerful tribal leaders acknowledged the legitimacy of 
a leader, and subordinated themselves and their followers to his rule. Having 
accomplished this, the Steppe ruler (or "khan") had effectively established a 
pax, or "a peace imposed through force." The coordination of efforts among 
tribal leaders that came with the creation of a pax enabled the khan both to 
develop lucrative economic opportunities (explored in Section Two), and to 
mount effective campaigns to compel more tribes and regions to enter into the 


pax. 
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In addition to the tribes, the charismatic dynasts of the Steppe relied on 
personal retinues — the comitatus. These retinues were made up of individuals 
who had forsworn family and tribal ties to dedicate themselves to serving a 
charismatic leader. Such loyal retainers could be found at the dynast's side 
throughout his career, both in his early days of tribulation (as we shall see 
with Tokhtamysh), or in his last fateful hours, as we saw with Mustafa Sultan 


at the beginning of Chapter One. 


The Heavenly Mandate of Good Fortune 
Possession of royal charisma was not seen as a matter of mere chance. Instead, 
it was believed that divine powers singled out individuals for charismatic 
rulership. To the chosen these powers granted the heavenly mandate of good 
fortune. Often, these divine powers were referred to as "Tengri," a diety who 
was believed to be the god of the sky, or the very heavens themselves. The 
locus classicus for the bestowal of the heavenly mandate of good fortune is 
found in the eigth-century Turkic text known as the Kul Tegin inscription: 
Tangri yarligaduin tichiin, 6zim qutim bar tichiin, qaghan olurtim.3 
Because Tengri deigned, and because I have gut, ] have b:come qagan. 
Tengri's action is expressed through the verb varligha-, which can be 
interpreted variously as "to deign, to have pity, to favor, to command." One who 
possessed "qut," meaning "good fortune, felicity," was believed to have been 


endowed with the quality of charisma. 


3 DTS, 471, "gut." Qagan was the title of the supreme ruler of the Turkic polity; 
see: Lawrence Krader, "Qan — Qagan and the Beginnings of Mongol Kingship," 
Central Asiatic Journal, 1, no.1 (1955). 

4K. Czeglédy, "Das sakrale Konigtum bei den Steppenvoélkern," Numen 13, no. 1 
(1965): 14-26; Peter Golden, "Imperial Ideology and the Sources of Political 
Unity Amongst the Pre-Cinggisid Nomads of Western Eurasia," AEMAe 2 
(1982):37-76; Omeljan Pritsak, "The Distinctive Features of the Pax Nomadica, in 
Popoli Delle Steppe: Unni, Avari, Ungari (Spoleto,1988), 2:749-80; Igor de 
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The belief that militarily successful leaders were the recipients of divinely 
endowed charisma continued to be current among the Turkic nomads of the 
Steppe at least through the sixteenth century. Tatar- and Russian-language 
texts generated by Steppe society during this period spoke repeatedly both of 
“good fortune" and of "the heavenly mandate." In the Chingiz-name, the 


Arabic term "davlat"5 and the binome "davlat-sdcadat" are used to convey the 


idea of "good fortune" (qut). Tengri, the divine authority who bestowed the 
mandate of good fortune, was sometimes referred to as "xuday" ("God").© In 
Russian-language texts, the term for "fortune" appears as "schast'e" and 


"schastok," while the divine authority was referred to as "bog."7 


Rachewiltz, "Some Remarks on the Ideological Foundations of Chingis Khan's 
Empire." Papers on Far Eastern History 7 (1973): 21-36; Jean-Paul Roux, "La 
Religion des Peuples de la Steppe," in Popoli Delle Steppe: Unni, Avari, Ungari 
(Spoleto, 1988), 2:513-38. 

5 Interestingly enough, this is the same term used by Mahmud Kashghari to 
translate "qut" in his famous dictionary of Old Turkic (ca. 1070). It was an 
appropriate selection, since in one of its two basic meanings of the time it 
meant "turn, time (of succession to office)," and thus conveyed well the notion 
of the "turn of fate" or "Fortune:" Pritsak, "Distinctive Features," 752. "Turn, 
time" is also the basic meaning of Arabic dawlat. 

6 "Xuday téfala sanga davlat barsd, meni unutmaghyl" ("If all-high God grants 
you good fortune, do not forget me,") Chingiz-name, 55b; "xuday tafala davlat 
barsa, seni davlatimea sherik gilib" ("if all-high God grants [me] good fortune, 
I will share my fortune with you,") Chingiz-name, 55b; "ndcha yillar davlat- 
safadat bila padshahlig siirdi" ("with good fortune, his rule lasted for a number 
of years,") Chingiz-name, 49a. 

7 "Ino mne s"chiast'e dal bog, Timer Kutlueva syna ubivshi, Sainskoi esmi stul 
vzial" ("God has granted me good fortune, I have killed the son of Timur Qutluq 
and taken the throne of Sain (ie., Batu),” Posol'skaia kniga, 48-49 (Ibak Khan 
to Ivan UI in 1493); "schastkom by ty zdorov byl, a gosudariu nashemu Gemmet 
saltanu Bog schastok dast, v Perekopi gosudarem budet" ("may you be healthy 
with good fortune. [Let] God give our lord Gemmet Sultan good fortune, [that 
he might] become ruler in Perekop [i.e., the Crimea]"), RIO, 95:674 (the Tatar 
Burnash to Vasilii III, ca. 1521); "milost'iu Bozheiu diadia nash tsar, silnoe ego 
velichestvo schastkom, na pokoinikove tsareve ottsa nashego i brata nashego 
iurte tsarem uchinilsia" ("by the mercy of God, our uncle — his majesty is 
mighty with good fortune! — has made himself khan in the iurt of our late 
father, the khan, and our late brother, the khan"), RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, 
list 128 ob. (Sahib Girei Sultan to Vasilii II] ca. 1526). 
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In addition to "granting" or "giving" good fortune, it was sometimes 
written that the divine authority had "favored" the select individual. The 
operative term in the Tatar texts for "favoring" was yarligha-, which we saw 
also in the Kul Tegin inscription cited above.’ In its radical senses, the term 
means "to command; to deign, have mercy, pity upon." In Oid East Slavic texts, 
this term was sometimes rendered with pozhalovati, as in Tokhtamysh’s 1393 to 


Jagaillo: "Tangri bizni yarlighap...," which was translated "Bfog] nas 


pozhaloval" ("Tengri favored us").? "Pozhalovati" was an especially apt 
translation, since it conveyed not only the sense of favor, but of pity as well. 


In the Tatar texts of our period, heavenly favor was also sometimes 


expressed with the Arabic term Cinayat meaning "favor, mercy."10 In 
contemporary Russian translations of Tatar texts, terms deriving from the root 


mil ("mercy") were also used to convey the idea of the divine mandate. 11 


8 "Oztimizni tangri tafala varligaghali beri..." ("since the time that Tangri 
favored me..." Topkapi, #5; "basa [tangri] tafala varlighab burunghi xan 
aghalarimizning ulugh orunni berib turghanda,” ("having favored [me], all- 
high [Tangri] has given me the great place [i.e., the khanship] of my elders, 
the former khans," Philologica, 610. 

9 V. V. Radlov, "larlyki Toktamysha i Temir-Kutluga," Zapiski Vostochnogo 
otdeleniia imperatorskogo Russkogo Arkheologicheskogo obshchestva 3 (1888 
[1889]): 12; 1. N. Berezin, "Iarlyk Tokhtamysh Khana k lagailu,” in Khanskie 
Jarlyki, 3 vols. (St. Petersburg-Kazan, 1850), 1:22. 

10 "Xudayning Cinavati birla jerig yiiriib barib Baraq birla Mansurni gajurdug 
taxtni milkni Tfangri] bizga berdi" ("With God's favor we moved [our] forces 
and set Baraq and Mansur to flight. Tangri granted us the throne and the 
realm") Philologica, 610; "chén Cinayéat-i 4zali birla farr-i padshahi Toxtamish- 
oghlanning zatinda pdyda ardi, xanning navkarlari taqi 6ze¢4 xalayiglari 
ixtivar bu oghlan-i mazkiirgaé ma'ida ardilar" ("since the person of the royally 
radiant Tokhtamysh oghlan was begotten with the favor of the Almighty, with 
divine favor, the khan's niiktirs and his female slaves involuntarily tended 
towards the aforementioned oghlan," Chingiz-name, 54b. 

11 "Koli Bog pomiluet, tot iurt emu dast" ("if God shows favor and gives him 

that iurt,") RIO, 41:69; "slava Bogu samikh nas Bog pomiloval ... nedrug...poshol 
proch! iz moikh ulusov” ("praise be to God, God has favored us .. the enemy 

...has gone off from our uluses,") RIO, 41:108-09. 
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The Muscovites also seem to have made use of the concept of divine mercy 
when discoursing with Steppe powers, though it cannot be said for certain 
whether this formula was an echo of the Steppe tradition or derived from 
Christian notions of divine intervention: 

I my, videv ego nepravdu, upovaia na boga, posylali esmia na nego. I 
bozh'em miloserd'em togo svoego nedruga Alegama tsaria dostali esmia 
. Anash nedrug Alegam tsar' bozh'eiu milost'tiu nynecha v nashikh 

rukakh, i nam ego ne pustiti.12 
When we learned of his oath-breaking, putting our hopes in God, we 
sent a force against him. Through God's mercifulness we apprehended 


that enemy of ours, Aligam Khan. And by God's favor, our enemy 
Aligam Khan is now in our hands, and we will not release him. 


Dynastic Investiture 
Once an individual was recognized as possessing divinely-endowed charisma, it 
was widely believed that his gift could be passed on to his male offspring.13 
This heritable quality of charisma gave rise to ruling dynasties which lay 
exclusive claim to the right of supreme leadership. Such was the case with the 
celebrated Mongol leader Temudjin, who from 1205 became widely 
acknowledged as the possessor of divinely-endowed charisma, and that point 
on became known a Chinggis Khan. His charisma and exclusive right of 
sovereign rule were passed on to his senior male progeny for many 
generations. From this dynasty sprang the Juchid line, which has been the 
subject of our investigation. 

The Turkic term urugh was sometimes used to refer to a lineage. The 
lineage of Chinggis Khan was sometimes known as the altan urugh “heavenly 


kin" or the "altin urugh" (golden kin).!4 Collectively, the male dynasts were 


12 Posol'skaia kniga, list 4 (ca. 1489, Ivan III's response to Ivak Khan). 
13 Only males, it appears, were recognized as vessels of charisma. 
14 Inalcik, "Power Relationships," 178-79; Iudin, "Ordy," 155. 
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sometimes referred to as the "garindashlar" or "brethren" (literally, "womb- 
mates").15 

Their royal status was distinguished, among other things, by the use of 
certain honorific titles. During the 15th-16th centuries, Chinggisid dynasts 
bore various titles: among these were "xan," "sultan," "oghlan," and sometimes 
"ulugh xan" or "gagan."16 The Muscovites recognized and used these titles 
quite consistently, and were fastidious about maintaining the distinction 
between the royal dynasty of the Steppe and other aristocratic houses.!7 In 
Russian texts we find the following correspondences: Tatar "ulugh xan" was 


rendered as Russian "velikii tsar';" "xan" as "tsar';:18" Sultan" as "tsarevich" or 


"Sultan"19. and "oghlan" as "oglan" or “ulan" or "deti"29 (in the plural). 

Within the steppe system, the title "khan" was normally assumed by a 
Chinggisid who claimed control over a khanate (xanliq). It is important to 
note that xanliq was used to refer both to the status of being ruler as well as to 
the realm over which a khan ruled.2! Hence, it can be translated as either 
"khanate" or as "khanhood, khanship." 

Khans who had amassed great power, especially those who had brought 
other khans into submission, sometimes aggrandized their titles. They were 


often referred to as "great khan" (T. "ulugh xan," R. "velikii tsar™), "great 


15 Chingiz-name, 40a. 

16 [nalcik, "Power Relations;" idem, "Tribal Relations;" Fedorov-Davydov, 
Obshchestvennyi stroi, chapter two. 

17 See, for example, the stern dressing down Moscow gave to a group of Nogai 
nobles who attempted to adopt royal titles, PDRV, 8: 57-58 (June 1538). 

18 Materialy, 103; Pamiatniki, 58. 

19 Materialy, 23-24; Pamiatniki, 49. 

20 Materialy, 103; Pamiatniki, 58. 

21 Consider the following: "Amdi vurit taqi xanliq Shdiban-xan oghlanlarigha 
tegdr" ("now the yurt and the khanship shall go to the sons of Sheiban 
Khan"), Chingiz-name, 38 b; here, the "office" of rulership is juxtaposed to the 
place in which it adheres, i.e., the "yurt." 
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sovereign" (T. "ulugh padishah," R. "velikii gosudar™), or "great sovereign 


khan" (T. "ulugh padishah xan," R. "velikii gosudar' tsar). Consider, for 
example, the rise to power of Tokhtamysh as recounted in the Chingiz-name. 
Upon taking Sarai for the first time, it is said that he "became khan."22 After 
going on to defeat the powerful Mamai and gaining control of the Desht-i 
Qipchak,23 he returned to Sarai a "great sovereign:" 


Bu karrat Toxtamish-xan Sdray shahrinda Sayin xan taxtinda ulugh 
padshah boldi.24 


This time Tokhtamysh Khan became a great sovereign on the throne of 
Sain Khan in Saray. 


A similar display of power helped to earn the Muscovite grand princes the 
epithet of "sovereign" among the Nogai. In the 1550s, after his conquests of 
Astrakhan and Kazan, Ivan began to press the Nogai to recognize him as a 
"gosudar™ / "padishah." Ismail eventually agreed, after one of his princes 
described how Ivan's armies had captured "German" towns which were far 
stronger than the Nogai.25 

The title oghlan is somewhat ambiguous. In the Chingiz-name, it is used 
extensively in the singular as an honorific for dynasts who have not yet 
reached the khanship. In the plural, it is used to represent the collective body 
of dynasts, as in "Chingiz xan oghlanlari" ("the progeny of Chinggis Khan") 
(36b) and "Yoji-xan oghlanlari" ("the progeny of Juchi Khan") (37a). In 
parallel translations of diplomatic letters from the early seventeenth century, 


oghlanlar was rendered into Russian variously as "rodstvo" ("clan"), and "deti" 


22 "Xan boldi," Chingiz-name, 58b. 

23 Also known as the Kipchak Steppe. This is, roughly speaking, the Steppe 
region extending from the regions north of the Black Sea to the Ural River. 
24 Chingiz-name, 58b; Batu Khan was also said to be the "great sovereign" 
("ulugh padshah," Chingiz-name, 41a) of the Desht-i Qipchaq, in which he 
ruied over two other khans, Sheiban Khan and Orda Khan. 

25 PDRV, 10:20-21. 
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("sons").26 In this latter occurrence, the term is juxtaposed with "Sultanlar" 
("tsarevichi"),27 suggesting a distinction between various categories of junior 
dynasts. 


This distinction between a Sultan and other members of the dynasty who 


are referred to as "oghlan" appears to be have been maintained regularly by 
the Muscovites as well, who borrowed the title into Russian as "ulan." Original 
Russian texts (i.e., texts generated originally in Russian by the Muscovites) 


often list among the followers of a Sultan or a khan his attendant ulans, 


princes, and mirzas, with the ulans tending to be mentioned before all 


others.28 What precisely the difference was between a Sultan and an oghlan 


is difficult to say. The Sultan apparently ranked higher. It may have had 


something to do with eligibility for the khanship. One must also bear in mind 
the likelihood that semantic drift led to certain terms to be used inconsistently 
from one part of the Steppe to the next, even in roughly the same pericds. 

The role of Chinggis Khan as the eponymous founder of the dynasty 
continued to be of central importance to the Steppe nomads of the sixteenth 
century. This is patently obvious from the title of Utemish Hadji's narrative, 
Chingiz-name,. In discourse with the Muscovites, the Tatars occasionally 
invoked the name of Chinggis Khan.22 Some Muscovites of this period, at least 
those in charge of maintaining the chronicles and genealogical records, 


would probably have known who was being spoken of. 


Charisma's Cyclical Quality 


26 Materialy, 22 (A.H. 1033); Pamiatniki, 48. 
27 "va jiimld 6zg4 sultanlar ham bizim oghlanlarimiz" ("za vse innye 
tsarevichi i za deti nashi,") Materialy, 23-24; Pamiatniki, 49. 


28 RIO, 41:46, 49. 
29 Posol'skaia kniga, 48-49. 
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Charisma, be it invested in an individual or a bloodline, appears to have been 
conceived of as a fleeting, transient quality in Steppe society. A khan might 
rule until his death, and his offspring reign for many generations, but sooner 
or later their hold on charisma would give way, and the precious quality of 
royal legitimacy would abandon them. 

The ephemeral nature of charisma was linked to the Steppe conception of 
the workings of Fortune. Fortune was seen to operate in a cyclical fashion, 
turning like the seasons and the heavens themselves. In similar fashion, 
leadership was something to be passed on in turns from one figure to the next, 
one dynasty to the next.30 When Fortune turned in one's favor, charisma was 
acquired; when Fortune turned the other way, one's charisma was lost. The 
transitory nature of charisma helped promote the cyclical tendency of rule in 
the Steppe, whereby leaders and dynasties rose and fell in accordance with 
some unphathomable turning of the Celestial Order.31 A leader whose 
charisma had failed was said to have "bad fortune."32 The meteoric rise of the 
Muscovite rulers in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was viewed by some 
in the Steppe as a sign that Fortune had completed a new revolution, that the 
Russians’ turn at rule had come: 

V nashikh dei v busurmanskikh knigakh pishetsia, chto te leta prishli, 


chto Russkogo tsaria Ivana leta prishli, ruka evo nad busurmany 
vysoka.33 


30 For example: "Toxtamish-xan bila Temtir-Qutli-xangha ol mahalda xaniiq 
tagmaydir ardi" ("at that time, the khanship had not yet reached Toxhtamysii 
or Timur Qutlu Khans,") Chingiz-name, 54b. 

31 Ppritsak associates this cyclical quality of charismatic rule in the Steppe 
with the cyclical mythic structure of eariy Indo-European notions of 
rulership as expounded by Georges Dumézil, Pritsak, "Distinctive Features," 


than the Sagas (Cambridge, MA, 1981). 
32 "Badbakht," Chingiz-name, 49b, 51a, 52b, 58a. 


33 This passage was written ca. 1551 by a Muscovite envoy to the Nogai 
reported back to Moscow. It proports to be a direct quotation of a Nogai 
informant: PDRV, 8:265. 
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In our Muslim writings it is written that this era has arrived, that the 
era of the Russian khan Ivan has arrived. His hand is high above the 
Muslims. 

As an aside, it is worth noting that a similar concept of cyclical sovereign 
mandate emerged in certain Middle Eastern Islamic societies in late medieval 
times. Among the earliest to espouse this concept was the Ghaznavid dynasty, 
under whom, according to Roy Mottahedeh, it came to be "widely accepted that 
there would be continual new grants of sovereignty, and that — as became the 
common metaphor — the shirt of kingship would be forcibly removed from one 
man or dynasty and given to another in accord with some deeper divine 
wisdom."34 Given that the appearance of this belief system in the Middle East 
was roughly coincident with an influx of Turkic Steppe tribes (the Ghaznavid 
line, for example, had its origins in the Steppe), one is tempted to speculate 
that the belief system was brought in from the Steppe. 

The process was surely more complex than that, however. A well- 
articulated concept of divine kingship — particularly among the Iranians — 
had long been known in the region before it was suppressed during the 
Islamic conquests. Moreover, Iranian culture was enjoying a renaissance of 
sorts at about the same time the first wave of Turkic tribes came in from the 
Steppe.35 To complicate matters still further, Fletcher has suggested that 
Ancient Iranian concepts of monarchy may themselves have derived from the 
Steppe.36 

On a less speculative note, Fletcher has observed practices and beliefs 


clearly of Steppe origin in the Ottoman monarchical tradition as late as the 


34 Mottahedeh, Lovalty, 186. 

35 Richard N. Frye, Bukhara, the Medieval Achievement, Norman, Oklahoma, 
1965. 

36 Joseph Fletcher, "The Mongols: Ecological and Social Perspectives," Harvard 
Journal of Asian Studies 46, no. 1 (1986): 11-50. 
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seventeenth century.37 To these one can add the name of the renowned inner 


threshhold of the Sultan's palace, the Bab-i Saadet (the "felicitous gate," or 


"the gates of good fortune.").38 Similarly, the Ottoman Sultan was referred to 
as the "felicitious ruler."39 By the first half of the sixteenth century, some in 
the Steppe had in a similar fashion acknowledged the "good fortune" of the 
Muscovite grand princes by also deeming his threshold "felicitous."49 In what 
may be a telling case of mistranslation, an early Muscovite scribe rendered the 


Crimean khan's capital as the "schastlivvi sarai" ("felicitous palace"). Perhaps 
he misconstrued "Bakhchesarai" ("the Garden Palace," as the capital was 


generally known) as "Baxt-i Sarai" ("the Palace of Good Fortune").41 


Subordination of the _ Tribes 


The primary aim of the charismatic dynasty was the subordination to its rule 
of as many lands and peoples as possible; it aimed at nothing short of universal 
rule. The most immediate objects of subordination were the many contentious 
nomadic tribes of the Steppe. In the Tiirk kaganate, these were called the 
"bodan" or "el" ("subordinate tribes"). 42 The term "el" survived into the Tatar 


texts of our period.43 The Tatar term "ulus" was also used to denote either a 


37 Joseph Fletcher, "Turco-Mongolian Monarchic Tradition in the Ottoman 
Empire," Harvard Ukrainian Studies 3-4 (1979-80): 236-51. 

38 The Tatars observed this usage. In contemporary Russian translations of a 
Crimean letter we find the term "schiastlivvkh vorot:" RGADA, fond 123, kniga 
7, list 9 ob (ca. 1533). 

39 The Tatars, likewise, observed this usage. In contemporary Russian 
translations of a Nogai letter we find the term "schastlivyi knandyker:" PDRV, 
8:175. 

40 "Schiastlivym tvoim vorotom," PDRV, 8:32 (1537); "k tvoemu schiastlivomu 
porogu," Ibid., 11. 

41 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, list 128. 

42 Pritsak, "Distinctive Features," 749. 

43 "Bizea baqar allarning..." ("of the el who look to us fi.e., 'are subordinate’] 
.."), Radlov, "Iarlyki," 14; see also: A. N. Samoilovich, "Neskol'ko popravok k 
izdaniiu i perevodu iarlykov Tokhtamysh-khana," ITOIAE 1 (1927): 142; "dz 
alldrin ala..." ("gathering our el... "), Philologica, 610. 
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tribe or a confederation of tribes; the ambiguity of the term gave rise to 
instances in which the sources speak of an "ulus" within an “ulus."44 The 
term was subsequently borrowed into Russian. It was sometimes used in 
contemporary Russian translations to render "el" in the Tatar original.45 Each 
tribe tended to consist of two basic social elements: (1) commoners (literally 
"dark people")+© and (2) nobles. Membership in a tribe was defined by descent 
— real or contrived — from a common ancestor. 

The commoners of each tribe were subordinated to a leading clan that 
claimed for itself noble status. The senior male leadership of these clans bore 
the title "bek," which was also current in the Tiirk kaganate. An especially 
powerful "bek" might embellish his title with the adjective "ulugh" ("great"). 
While occasionally rendered into Russian as "bek," it was much more common 


to find the title rendered as "kniaz'." An "ulugh bek" was referred to as a 
Ulugh DEK 


"velikii kniaz'," which, interestingly enough, was the same title borne by the 


rulers of Moscow. 
Lower-ranking members of the aristocratic tribal clans of our period were 


called T. "mirza." In Russian texts "mirza" was used along with “murza." 


During our period there were a number of such aristrocratic tribes, most of 
which were subordinated to a khan, but some of whom were not. These 


aristocratic tribal ciazis included: the Shirin, Baryn, Argyn and Kipchak, who 


eS OC ee ee eee 


See See Se SS ee 


velichesto Chin murzu pozhalovali gorody i volost'mi idengami..." ("after that, 
Chin mirza, the son of the mirza Il, son of Iusup, arrived from your ulus with 
his own ulus [and entered] into the service of our royal majesty, and our royal 
majesty favored Chin mirza with towns and territories and money"), SGGD, 
2:134 (1597; Fedor Ivanovich to Kuchum). 

45 Materialy, 22 (A.H. 1033); Pamiatniki, 48. 

46 Such was a certain Bajir, who had the hubris to usurp the khanship: 
"Shaitan vdsvdsa berib — gara kishi ekan — o! xan boldi" ("the devil having 
confused him — he being a commoner — he became khan"), Chingiz-name, 
46a, 
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tended to be submitted to the Crimean dynasty; the Taibuginid clan of Siberia, 
which was sometimes submitted to the Shibanid branch of the Juchids line; 
and the Mangyt clan, which ruled over the Nogai tribes of the Lower Volga 
basin. 

The role of the tribal elite in the constitution of the pax was extremely 
important, and has been discussed in some detail in previous scholarship.47 
As heads of large military groupings, the elders of the aristocratic clans were 
in a position to make their voices heard in the running of affairs of the pax. 
As a general rule, there tended to emerge four (sometimes five) clans of 
particular importance in the pax. The heads of these clans were often 
referred to as the gqarachi beks, and constituted a "ruling council" of sorts. All 
but the most personally powerful Juchid khans had to rely heavily on the 
support of these qarachi beks and to seek their counsel in deciding any 
important matter.48 They held sway over large armies, and without their 


support he could not effectively wage war. 


Formation of the Pax 


Submission to the charismatic dynasty took the form of a pax, in which the 
military superiority of the ruling regime was used to impose peace throughout 
a given region.49 In principle, the conquering dynasty promulgated a law to 


which all were supposed to subordinate themselves. In the Tiirk kaganate this 


47 Halil Inalcik, "The Khan and the Tribal Aristocracy: The Crimean Khanate 
under Sahib Girey I," Harvard Ukrainian Studies 3-4 (1979-80): 445-66; V. E. 
Syroechkovskii, "Mukhammed-Gerai i ego vassaly," Uchenie zapiski MGU, vyp. 
61, t. Il, Istoriia (1941): 3-7; Beatrice Forbes Manz, "The Clans of the Crimean 
Khanate, 1466-1532," Harvard Ukrainian Studies 2:3 (1978):282-319; Uli 
Schamiloglu, "The Qaraci Beys of the Later Golden Horde: Notes on the 
Organization of the Mongol World Empire," AEMAe +t (1984):283-98. 

48 See below, Section Three, "Succession to Office and the Renewal of Ties." 

43 W. Kotwicz, "Les Mongols, promoteurs de l'idée de paix universelle au début 
du Xllle siécle," Rocznik orientalistvezny 16 (1950): 428-34. 
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body of customary laws was called "térii."59 In the sixteenth century, the 
Tatars used the Mongol term yasak to refer to this law.5! In practice, however, 
the "law" was often synonymous with the personages of the dynasts 
themselves. Hence, the term "t6rti" / "t6re" was used in our period with two 
meanings: "law" and "junior dynast."52 

The charismatic rulers aspired to universal rule. Their efforts to achieve 
dominion were not limited by boundaries of language, ethnicity, religion or 
way of life. Consequently, they brought into submission not only pastoral 
nomadic tribes, but neighboring sedentary societies as well. The principalities 
of North Eastern Rus' were such a sedentary society. A passage from the 


Chingiz-name recalls how that the "vilavet" ("territory, province") of 


Muscovy was brought into submission.53 Similarly, in Edigei's letter to Vasilii 
I, the Tatar bek spoke of Muscovy as an "ulus" subordinated to the khan.>+ The 
division between the concepts of a "territory" and a "people" was at times 
vague, such that "vilayet" and "ulus" might in certain occurrences be 
referring to either. Edward Keenan has noted a similar ambiguity of usage in 
the closely related Russian term "zemlia."55 


A less ambiguous designation for territory was the Tatar term yurt. This 


50 pritsak, "Distinctive Features," 751. 

51 "va har qayda xojasidin gachghan qul vasaghdyn gachqan 4l bolsa...," ("and 
wherever there may be slaves who have fled their masters and tribes who 
have fled the law..."), Chingiz-name, 59a. 

52 Philologica, 610; Robert McChesney, Waaf in Central Asia: Four Hundred 
Years in the History of a Muslim Shrine, 1480-1899 (Princeton, 1991), 54; 
Inalcik, "Power Relations," 179-80; T. I. Sultanov, "Pis'mo zolotoordynskogo 
khana Ulug-Mukhammad turetskomu sultanu Muradu II," in Tiurkologicheskii 
sbornik 1973, (Moscow, 1975), 56-57. 

53 Chingiz-name, 39b-40a. 

54 PSRL, 11:209-10. 


55 Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan'," chapter one; idem, "Muscovy and Kazan: 
Some Introductory Remarks." 
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of a member of the Steppe elite. This could include not only khans and Sultans, 
but powerful beks as well. The term was also widely used in Russian 
documents. "Yurt" could refer to both a sovereign realm as well as a distinct 
subdivision within that realm. Hence, as with "ulus," one can find subordinate 
yurts within a sovereign yurt. Occasionally the term "orun" ("place") was used 
synonymously for "yurt."5 Similarly, in Russian texts one sometimes finds 


"mesto" ("place") used to mean "“iurt."57 


Terms of Subordination 

Achieving and maintaining the submission and loyalty of the tribes, the 
sedentary provinces and other folk was a never-ending struggle for the 
ruling dynasty. Conducting this struggle constituted the essense of their 
leadership.58 Hence, the world tended to be divided into two parts: those who 
had submitted, and those who had not. 

Submission was expressed through a variety of terms, often having to do 
with the act of looking. To recognize a khan was to "bring one's face to him,"59 
or "to look toward him."60 The metaphor of "looking" was also current in the 
Turk kaganate.©1 Those who were not yet subjugated or had rebelled against 
the khan were said "not to be looking."©2 The metaphor was also employed by 


Muscovites within the context of the Steppe discourse. When discussing his 


56 Philologica, 610. 

57 Posol'skaia kniga, listy 40, 57, 61. 

58 Fletcher, "Turco-Mongolian Monarchic Tradition," 237-42. 

59 "Anga viz kaltiiriib turur," Chingiz-name, 46b. 

60 "Bizga bakar allarning," Radlov, "Iarlyki," 14; see also: Samoilovich, 
"Neskol'ko popravok ," 142; "A kotorvi liudi na nas smotriat...," Pamiatniki, 26 
(1539: pact by Sahib Girei Khan to Ivan IV). 

61 "Tiirk bodan tabghachqa k6rar erti" ("the Tirk people looked [i.e., had 
submitted to] the Chinese"), quoted in: Pritsak, "Distinctive Features," 765. 
62 "Ol kishini yana lashkar qoshub baqmaghan vilayatlargha yibargil" 
("adding more troops to those men, send them against the unsubjugated [lit. 
‘that which does not look'] regions"), Chingiz-name, 40a. 
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appropriation of the Kazan khanship, Ivan told the Nogai that “pod nashimi 


nogami uchinena, i na odni nashi usta smotriat."©3 In his dealings with 


Kuchum, Ivan IV wouid recall how: "prezh sego Sibirskoi Ediger kniaz' na nas 


smotrel."64 

The metaphor equating vision with subordination had several 
permutations. A royal audience in Tatar was referred to as a "k6riintish" 
("interview").©5 This variant suggests a possible origin for the metaphorical 
usage of looking to mean "submitting." The peoples who fell under a khan's 
dominion frequently resided or nomadized in territories great distances away 
from the khan's home territory. The administration of these distant territories 
and peoples was sometimes carried out by deputies sent by the khan into the 
regions. 66 But it was also common, instead, for local elites to make regular 
visits to the khan's camp in order to conduct the affairs of state. These face-to- 
face "viewings" thereby came to be emblematic of participation in the pax. 
Thus, to come to such an "viewing" and behold the royal visage was deemed the 
defining act of subordination. When one paid obeisance in such a manner, 
one was said to "behold the royal eyes." This phrase was used by both Tatars67 


and Muscovites alike.68 


63 "[Kazan] is under our feet, and looks to our mouth only," PDRV, 9:130 (from 
1554). 

64 "Up to now, the Sibir prince Ediger looked to us," SGGD, 2:63 (from ca. 1571). 
65 "Barchasi goshulub, ulugh-xan kortiniishg4 bardilar" ("all of [the sons of 
Juchi Khan] having gathered together, they set off for an appearance before 
the great khan"), Chingiz-name, 38a. 

66 Such was Tolui's job: "Being the in the presence of the elder brother the 
Qahan go, {verse} Making to remember him which shall have forgotten, / 
Making to awake him which shall be fallen asleep;" see the epigram to Part 
Two. 


68 SGGD, 2:134 (1597, Fedor to Kuchum); RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, list 34 ob. 
(ca. 1550, Dervish Ali's petition to Ivan IV). 
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There were other metaphorical expressions for subordination. To submit 
to someone was to be "under his hand," an expression also used by Tatars and 
Muscovites alike.©9 It is possible that the expression comes from a moment in 
the royal reception ritual when a ruler placed his hand on the head of a 


supplicant.’ 


The Comitatus 
In his efforts to bring the tribes and other peoples into submission, the 
charismatic ruler was aided by a military retinue of sworn followers. 
Beckwith has likened this relationship to that of the medieval Frankish kings 
and their comitati.’! Pritsak similarly traces a derivation to the 
"Mannerbiinde" of Dumézil's Indo-European social scheme. This was a band of 
young male warriors who left their families and tribes, swore allegiance to a 
charismatic leader, and endeavored to deliver him his moment of universal 
dominion.72 

In the Tiirk Empire this military retinue was known as the buyrug.73 In 
the Turkic texts of our period, members of the military retinue were referred 


to as niikiirs.’4 This relationship is mentioned repeatedly ia the Chingiz- 


69 PDRV, 8:265; SGGD, 2:131, 133. 


70 L. A. Iuzefovich, "Kak v posol'skikh obychaiakh vedetsia..."__Ruskii_posol'skii 
obychai kontsa XV - nachala XVII v. (Moscow, 1988). 

71, I. Beckwith, "Aspects of the Early History of the Central Asian Guard Corps 
in Islam," Archivum Eurasiae Medii Aevi 4 (1984): 29-44; see also: David Ayalon, 
The Mamluk Military Society. Collected Studies (London, 1979). 

72 Pritsak, Origins; idem, "Distinctive Features." 

73 Pritsak, "Distinctive Features," 768; G. Gyérffy, "Die Rolle des buyrug in der 
alttiirkischen Gesellschaft, Acta Orientalia Hungaricae 11 (1960): 169-79. 

74 Inalcik, "Tribal Aristocracy," 452; Fedorov-Davydov, Obshchestvennyi stroi," 
47. An alternative speiling is ndkdar. The term "ichki" was also used as a 
general term for members of the khan's personal retinue: see the register of 
members of the Crimean court who had sworn an oath to Vasilii III ca. 1524, in: 
Malinovskii, Istoricheskoe, 414. 
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name. A good example comes when Tokhtamysh abandoned Urus Khan and 


"went gazaq:" 
Bu oghlan-i mazkitir qazaqlab yiiriib bu tariqa ishla qila bashladi. Bu 
allardin davilik’5 yigitlar barib anga navkar bolub maddat bera 
bashladilar; 76 
[When] this aforementioned oghlan went off to take up as a qazaq, [and] 
started to engage in those sorts of undertakings. From these tribes 
there came rebellious young men who became his niikiirs and began to 
give him support; 

or when a group of Nogai's potential supporters approached him about his 

becoming khan: 


seni xan kétdrali. Kotdrib sanga navkar bolurgha na chaqli “ahd va 
shart tesdng ichali.77 


Let us make you the khan. Having raised you up [to the khanship], let 

us drink a pact and oath to whatever [conditions] you might say so that 

we can become your nitikiirs. 
An older term "chariq" was also still current in the fifteenth century./8 One 
wonders whether the term "oghlan-i k6ngiillerimiz" ("son of our heart") 
found in a Crimean Tatar text might not refer to the khan's sworn followers.79 

The Russian texts suggest that Muscovites drew a distinction between the 

personal retinue of a Juchid who was out in the Steppe and the tribes which 
were subordinate to him. We have already mentioned the Russian usage of the 
term "ulus," which could mean "subordinate tribe(s).". There is another, 


related Tatar term "orda," which often occurs in the Russian texts and was 


actively used by Muscovites. One of its connotations was the "camp of the 


75 Alternatively, "daSalik." 
76 Chingiz-name, 55b-56a. 
77 Chingiz-name, 52b. 


78 Philologica, 610; on the term itself, see: Viadimirtsov, Obshchestvennvi 
stroi. 


79 Materialy, 23-24; then, again, it might have referred to bastard sons. 
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khan."89 As such, it was not merely a camp in the sense of a cantonment, but 
was also the political and administrative center of the realm. The Muscovites 


may also, at times, have used "orda" to refer to the "comitatus" of the khan, that 


is, his personal military retinue, as opposed to the tribes (ulus) who were 


subordinate to them.81 

Juchids who resettled in Muscovy seem often to have arrived only with 
their comitatus and immediate family, not with any ulus they might still have 
commanded. As we saw in Chapter Three, however, by the early sixteenth 
century Meshcherskii Gorodok had become the preserve of certain Crimean 
tribes. This was presumably the case with other Muscovite Tatar enclaves as 
well. Romanov, for example, had become a Nogai stronghold by the end of the 
sixteenth century.82 

Muscovite sources tended to break down a Juchid's comitatus into its 
constituent parts when referring to it: 


faz Abdyl-letif dal esmi rotu... s svoimi ulany is kniaz'mi i vsemi s 
nashimi kozaki...83 


I, Abdyl Letif, along with my oghlans and princes [i.e., tribal elite] and 
all of our gazaqs, swear an oath... 


Abdyl Letif's followers consisted of: (1) the "ulany" (for Tatar "“oghlan"), that is 
"junior Juchid dynasts;" (2) the "kniaz'ia" (probably for Tatar "bek" and 


"mirza"), that is the "tribal elites;" and (3) the "kazaki" (probably for Tatar 


qazaq), which in this particular Muscovite usage designated to the niikiirs par 


80 Ulugh-Muhammed's letter to Ottoman sultan Murad II (1428) was written 
"orda Ozii yagasinda" ("at the camp on the banks of the Dniepr"), Philologica, 
610. 

81 A clear distinction between "ulus" and "orda" in Muscovite usage can be 
found in a Muscovite intelligence report from 1492, RIO, 41:167; see also 
Keenan, "Muscovy and Kazan'," chapter one. 

82S B. Veselovskii, "Poslednie udely v Severo-Vostochnoi Rusi," Istoricheskie 
zapiski 22 (1947): 123-24. 

83 RIO, 95:50-51. 
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excellence, ic., the young men who had broken with their families to serve 


the dynast. One must be quite cautious interpreting the term kazak / qazaq, 


since it had several usages both in the Russian and Tatar texts of this period.84 


84 Stokl, Entstehung 
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Section Two: Economic Relations in the Pax 


The order which the pax brought to the Steppe enabled the establishment of 
regular economic relations among its constituent members. At the center of 
these relations were three important exchanges, each of which wili be 
examined in some detail in this section. The first of these exchanges was the 
customs duties which senior members of the pax were able to exact from long- 
distance traders traveling through the territories controlled by the pax. The 
second took the form of a production tax which a powerful khan could impose 
on the surplus wealth generated in the pax's sedentary regions. The third 
important economic exchange was the largess shown by the leadership of the 
pax to those retainers and tribes which furnished the military strength 
needed to maintain the pax's integrity. This largess took several forms: the 
distribution of booty won in battles and raids; the assignment of grazing lands 
to the tribes, or of lands and tribes as support for certain members of the 
political elite; and, finally, the distribution of tribute or "gifts" solicited or 


coerced from neighboring sedentary regions 


Customs Duties on Trade 

The economic aims of the pax were, first and foremost, to promote and exploit 
the potential for long-distance trade across the Steppe by providing security 
along the trade routes and exacting customs duties.! As the possessor of 
sovereign authority over vast expanses of Eurasia, a powerful khan was 
capable of enforcing the security of the trade routes. When central authority 


was weak, as with Sarai in the early fifteenth century, the trade routes became 


1 Prisak, Origin, chapter one. 
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imperiled by banditry, racketeering, and other forms of coercion.2 As a 
result, merchants stopped venturing to distant markets,3 and customs 
revenues declined. 

Invariably, there were always markets beyond the bounds of the pax. Safe 
access to these markets could be ensured only through further conquests, or 
through negotiations between the khan and neighboring rulers. 
Consequently, the khan had constantly to weigh the potential strategic 
advantages gained by aggression against the economic benefits brought by 
interregional peace. Thus, after several years of hostility Kuchum would write 


to Ivan in 1570: 


S nashim ottsom o[tets tvoi] gorazdo pomirivsia, i gosti na obe storony 
khod([ili]... a nyne pokhosh miru i my pomirimsia, a pokhosh voevatisia, 
i my voiuemsia...laz poshliu posla i gostei da gorazdo pomirimsia, tol'ko 
pokhosh s nami miru.* 


Your father and mine made an enduring peace with one another, and 
traders travelled between them... Now, if you want peace, then let us 
make peace, but if you want war than let us fight... You have but to 
desire peace with us, and I shall send an ambassador and traders and we 
shall make a firm peace. 


In exchange for this security, traders surrendered a portion of their wares 
as customs duties to the khan and his local representatives. In the period 
under consideration, the terms for such customs were "poshlina" in Russian 


and "tamga" in Tatar.5 It was not only the suzerain authority which collected 


2 Edigei, for example, complained that his merchants were suffering abuse at 
the hands of the Muscovites, PSRL, 11:209-210. 

3 See, for example, the travel advisory received in the 1430s by the Spanish 
trader Tafur, who had been warned against venturing into strife-torn Crimea, 
cited in Safargaliev, Raspad, 237-38. 

4 SGGD, 2:52. Alternatively, consider the peace achieved between Ivan IV and 
Devlet Girei in 1563 in order to assure trade routes, so that "mezh nas na obe 
storony gostem khoditi, robiatam, sirotam i zhonkam vdovam" ("between us, on 
both sides, merchants can travel [as well as] children, orphans, and widows"), 
Pamiatniki, 26-29. This passage suggests that families had come to be divided 
between Muscovy and the Crimea. 

5 Fedorov-Davydov, Obshchestvennyi stroi, 31. 
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customs duties. In partial exchange for political obedience, the khan afforded 
to local authorities the right to collect customs duties in their own territories. 


Hence, when Vasilii I adopted his defiant attitude towards Sarai, Edigei asked: 


"kak by ti poshlina vedati?"6 


The poshlina system survived throughout our period, though the authority 
over its enforcement shifted gradually to Moscow. In 1489, Ivan senta 
reprimand to Muhammed Emin in Kazan‘ when one of the latter's traders 
"dodged customs" (poshliny ob"ekhal) en route to Moscow. In the future, Ivan 
demanded, all traders coming into Muscovy were to follow a prescribed route 
along the Volga.’ Moscow also appointed the right of customs collection to 
local authorities within Muscovy. This seems to have given rise to what was at 
times an excessively exploitative customs regime, if Ivan IV's recounting of 
complaints from the Nogai is at all representative: 


A koli poidut na Volodimir, i togdy tamgu druguiu emliut na 
Volodimirskogo namestnika. Da na Volodimer zhe koli khodiat tvoi 
posly; togdy im luchittsa itti na Gorodok. A u nas isstari zhivut na 
gorodke tsari i tsarevichi. Ino na tsaria i na tsarevicha idet poshlina zh, 
da na bolshego kniazia na Shirinskogo idet poshlina zh. I posile togo tvoi 
posly nam bili chelom, chto ikh Shigalei Tsar' obidit, a emlet u nikh 
lutchie ioshedi v poshlinu. I my togo dlia vse poshliny veleli imati na 
Moskve. I potomu tvoim liudem kazhettsa emliut na nikh kaby chetyre 
poshlina; a te poshliny emliut na nikh starye, a novykh poshlin ne 
pribavili esmia nichego.8 


And when they go to Vladimir, another customs duty is collected for the 
governor of Vladimir. When your envoys go to Vladimir, then they also 
have to go to [Meshcherskii] Gorodok. For many years khans and 
sultans have been living with us at [Meshcherskii] Gorodok. And both 
the khans and sultans as well as the Shirin senior prince receive 
customs duties. After this, your envoys petitioned us [compiaining] that 
Shah Ali Khan had insulted them and had taken their finest mounts as 
customs duty. Because of this, we have ordered that all customs be levied 
in Moscow. As a consequence, it appears to your men that they were 
being subject to four customs levies. But these are traditional customs 
duties; we have not added any new ones. 


© "How will you administer the customs duties?" PSRL, 11:209-210. 
7 Posol'skaia kniga, listy 10-10o0b. 
8 PDRV, 10:320-21. 
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Taxation of Surpluses 
The second major economic exchange within the pax involved the levying of 
taxes on surplus wealth generated in the sedentary regions. The nomadic 
pastoralists of the Steppe zone could not, as a rule, independently produce the 
large economic surpluses generated by their sedentary, agrarian neighbors. 
For one thing, the ecosystem was too unstable, making it difficult to maintain 
constant herd sizes year after year, much less impose regular taxes. For 
another, the wealth of a stockbreeder was "live-on-the-hoof," as it were. Even 
when local rulers imposed some kind of herd tax, it did not necessarily lead to 
the generation of wealth which was storable, easily transported and highly 
liquid. Without economic ties to neighboring sedentary societies, the nomadic 
communities of the Steppe could not generate the regular cash flows and large 
cash reserves which sedentary societies used to maintain professional armies 
and complex administrative structures. Hence, state-building among the 
nomads required regular revenue flows from neighboring sedentary 
regions.? 

In addition to using his territorial authority to tax trade, the khan 
required the sedentary leaders in his realm to regularly transfer a portion of 


the wealth of their region tc his orda. The Russian sources refer to such 


payments as "“vykhod" or "iasak,"10 the Tatar as "chigish."11 The term occurs 


in Edigei's letter to Vasilii I. For several years running, Vasilii had failed to 


9 Barfield, Perilous Frontiers; Fletcher, "Turco-Mongolian Monarchic 
Tradition." 

10 Provisions for the payment of "vvkhod" are found as late as the 1531 in 
internal Muscovite documents; see: SGGD, 1:4160. On fiscal terms in general, 
see: I. G. Dobrodomov, "Vykhod, tuska, kharadzh i drugie fiskal'nye terminy v 
iazykakh Srednego Povolzh'ia," in Dialektika i toponimika Povolzh'ia, vol. 3 
(Cheboksary, 1975). 

11 "Bizga baqar allarning chigishlarin chiqarub," Radlov, “Jarlyki," 14; 
Samoilovich, "Neskol'ko popravok," 142. 
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deliver his "vykhod" to Sarai, claiming that his peasantry was impoverished. 

But when the beg arrived in Muscovy and saw Vasilii's peasantry "with his 

own eyes," he found that they were doing much better than Vasilii had let on: 
A rkuchi tako, chto sia ulus istomil i vykhoda vziati ne na chem: i my 
prezhe sego ulusa tvoego sami svoima ochima ne vidali, tolko esmia 
slukhom slykhali; a chto tvoi prikazy i gramoty tvoi k nam vo Ordu 


posylal esi, to esi nam vse Igal: a chto esi imal v tvoei dr"zhave so 
vsiakogo ulusa z dvu sokh rubl', i to serebro gde sia devaet?12 


You said that your ulus was exhausted, and that there was no [surplus] 

from which to draw the vykhod. Hitherto, we had never seen your ulus 

with our own eyes, but only heard reports. But in the messages and 

letters you sent to us in the Horde, you have told us nothing but lies. 

You have collected a ruble per two ploughs from each ulus in your 

realm. What have you done with that money? 
It is worth noting that this passage reflects the general tendency among in 
the pax to assess taxes on sedentary regions in proportion to population as 
fixed through a census.13 

In general, an effort was made in the pax to regularize the transfer of 

wealth through the agency of the khan's relations with his client rulers. In 
the case of Vasilii and Edigei, such payments had been fixed "po starine, po 
pravde."14 Elsewhere we encounter in both Tatar and Russian texts the term 
"defter," which refers to a "register" according to which transfers were to be 
made.!5 In treaties among themselve, the Rus' princes would fix the portion of 


the vykhod payment each prince was responsible for. A 1496 treaty between 


two Riazanian princes not only made reference to the defter according to 


which payments were to be made, but also noted that a iasak1© payment was 


due to the Juchids of Meshcherskii Gorodok: 


12 PSRL, 11:209-210. 

13 Fedorov-Davydov, Obshchestvennyi stroi, 34; Allsen, Mongol Imperialism. 
14 PsRL, 11:209-210.: 

15 "A vykhod ti, gospodine, u nas imati po starym defterem, po krestnomu 
tselovan'iu," DDG, 122 (ca. 1445); Materialy, 137. 

16 In other princely treaties, it too was referred to as "vykhod." See, for 
example, SGGD, 1:461 (from 1553). 
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A ordy znati i vedati mne velikomu kniaziu i tsarevichev iasak 
Satylganov, ili khto inoi tsarevich’ budet na tom meste; a imati mi u 
tobia vykhod i tsarevichev iasak s tvoei otchiny tret' po starym 
defterem, po krestnomu tselovan'iu: a koli iaz kniaz' velikii v Ordu ne 
dam i tsarevichiu iasaka, i mne i u tobia ne vziati.17 


I, the grand prince, will manage affairs with the hordes and will 
administer the iasak of Satyigan Sultan, or of any other sultan who 
might take his place. I will take from you the vykhod and the sultan's 
iasak, a third from your otchina according to the old defter, [which has 
been affirmed] by a solemn oath. If I, grand prince, do not give 
[vykhod] to the Horde or iasak to the sultan, then I wiil not take 
anything from you. 


It was not always Muscovites handing over surplus wealth to the Tatars. 
Sometimes it was the other way around. By the 1560s—perhaps well befcre—the 
local Tatar authorities in Western Siberia were surrendering a fixed portion of 
their region's surplus wealth to the new suzerain khan in Moscow. This 
reversal of roles was made possible by the fact that the forests of Siberia, 
unlike the grassy plains of the Steppe, produced a commodity which was easily 
stockpiled and highly liquid—namely, precious furs. Moscow collected its 
revenues in kind rather than in cash, and referred to it as "dan'" or 


"tribute." 18 


Grants of Favor 

The third major form of economic exchange in the pax took place in the 
relationship between the khan with the tribes. While herd taxes were 
certainly levied, the most pastoralist groups could not generate for the khan 
wealth on the scale of and with the consistency of that generated by an 
agrarian peasantry for rulers of large sedentary societies. Rather, there was a 


different kind of economic tie between the khan and his Steppe followers, one 


17 DDG, 333. 
18 SGGD, 2:63-64. 
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which was key to the viability of the pax and crucial to a proper 
understanding of the events of this pericd. 

When properly marshalled, the tribes of the pax constituted a formidable 
military force. Without proper leadership, however, their martial 
effectiveness tended to be dissipated through lack of coordination and in- 
fighting. United, they posed a credible military threat; divided, they could 
mount littie more than troublesome border raids. The functioning pax, based 
as it was on strict subordination to the ruling dynasty, effectively transformed 
the fractious tribes into a disciplined force. Having mastered the tribes, the 
khan could provide greater security along the long distance trade routes, 
thereby promoting increased trade activity, which, in turn, increased customs 
receipts. 

This discipline also enabled the khan to exert pressure on sedentary 
realms in a consistent manner. It lent credibility to threats against those who 
would not submit and pay tribute, and improved the khan's chances of 
securing victory when military force was actually employed.19 Thus, under 
strong leadership the pax stood to generate considerable wealth. 

Submission of the tribes to the khan's discipline did not come free. He had 
to provide rewards for their loyalty. These rewards came in the form of 
regular grants of royal favor and largess. This exchange of discipline for 
largess is well illustrated in a passage of the Chingiz-name relating Sheiban's 
and Batu's campaign on Muscovy. In this version of events, Sheiban's force 
was in the vanguard of the attacking army and managed to overwhelm the 
Muscovites before Batu's arrival. Instead of allowing his men to keep the 
ample booty they had seized from the Muscovites, Sheiban ordered them to 


surrender every last item to him. He, in turn, presented the booty to his 


19 Barfield, "The Hsiung-nu Imperial Confederacy;" Fletcher, "The Mongols." 
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superior, Batu, upon the latter's arrival at the scene of the battle. It remained 
only for Batu, who was officially in command of the campaign, to dispense the 
booty back to the troops. In doing so, the khan transformed the booty into 
royal largess: 
Anding song Shayban-xan ki, kelib k6ritiniishla qildi ersa, kop tirlik 
Cinayat va shafqatlar gilib soyurghallar atdi. Tishkaén mal va 
yaraghning barusini Shdiban-xangha soyurghal qilib barusin 6z 
lashkdrigha baxshish qildi.29 
After this when [Batu] arrived and arranged a royal audience, he 
showed Sheiban Khan all kinds of largess and compassion, and granted 
him favor. He granted [Sheiban] as favor all the goods and booty which 
had fallen [to him], and [Sheiban Khan] gave it all as baksheesh to his 
own troops. 

As is the case in this passage, Tatar texts often used the term soyurgha! to 
denote such royal favor. Russian texts usually used the term zhalovan'e or its 
verbal form pozhalovati. In both Russian and Tatar, the term carried with ita 
political connotation, whereby the subject of the verb, that is, the one 
showing favor, is superior to the verbal object, that is, the one receiving 
favor.21 The Tatar term derives from the Turkic stem soyurga-/ soyurga-, 
which in eighth-century Uighur texts initially meant "to have pity on", but 
subsequently acquired an additional meaning of "to grant, bestow." Peter 
Golden has noted that the Russian equivalent of this term, "pozhalovati," 

- underwent a similar semantic shift during the same period. In Old Russian and 
Old Church Slavic the verb conveyed the notions of "to have pity, compassion, 


to love." The parallel semantic shift in Russian, Golden conjectures, may have 


occurred owing to contact with Turkic.22 


20 Chingiz-name, 39b-40a. 
21M. A. Usmanov, Zhalovannve akty Dzhuchieva ulusa XIV-XVI vv. Kazan, 
1979. 


22 Peter B. Golden, "Turkic Calques in Medieval Eastern Slavic," Journal of 
Turkic Studies 8 (1984): 103-111. 
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The cause-and-effect relation between the military discipline of the pax 
and its capacity to generate wealth was not lost on the rank-and-file 
tribesman. The Chingiz-name, which purports to be a compendium of tales 
from the campfire as told by the common man, rather than a "court history," 
recounts an illustrative episode from early in Tokhtamysh's career. At this 
point, the integrity of the pax had broken down; Sarai was the scene of endless 
coups and the bek Mamai was leading an open rebellion in the provinces. The 
pax lacked strong, disciplined Juchid leadership. Tokhtamysh has come to a 
provincial Juchid khan named Ken Bai in hopes of persuading him to provide 


that leadership and restore discipline to the pax: 


Tangri-tacala ani bizga barsd-xod, CA4zimét ulugh xan bolur edilar. Bizlar 
ham atli-tonli bolur ardtik.23 


If only All-High Tangri would give him [Kan-bai Khan] to us, he would 


become an outstanding great khan, and we would all become [rich in] 
horses and fur coats. 


Dispensation_of Jurt s 

The burden of royal favor took two basic forms. First, there was the 
dispensation of cash and material goods, as made by Batu and Sheiban during 
the campaign on Muscovy. Second, there was the assignment of territories 
and peoples to the Steppe elite (i.e., senior members of the dynasty and the 
tribal aristocracy). The dispensation of territories and peoples to the Steppe 
elite was a cardinal function of the khan. It is no mere coincidence that the 
first line of the narrative section of the Chingiz-name relates how Chinggis 
Khan assigned portions of his realm to his sons. McChesney calls this practice 
the "Chinggisid disj:ensation," and, after Vladimirtsov, gives the term "ulusat" 


as its native designation.2+ 


23 Chingiz-name, 58a. 
24 McChesney, Waaf, 52-53; Vladimirtsov, Obshchestvennyi stroi. 
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The Tatar texts of our period used various terms to refer to such assigned 


territories. One was "vilayat."25 A far more common term, one which was 
borrowed into Russian, was "yurt" as in "eki...alni bizgd bardi...ol eki Alni alib 
Sayin-xan salghaghan yurtimizda..."26 Yet a third term was “orun" 
("place").27 


The royal dispensation of iurts occurred on a variety of occasions: when a 


new dynast took over the khanship, when new lands and populations were 
captured, or when a new dynast or ranking member of the Steppe elite entered 
the domain of a ruling khan in search of support. An example of the last 
occurs in the Chingiz-narne, when Tokhtamysh takes refuge with Kan-bai 
Khan and receives from him a place at the mouth of the Don.28 In the 
preceding chapters, we saw repeated examples of the Muscovite grand princes 
adopting the same practice with Juchids who sought iurts within the 
Muscovite heartlands. We also saw examples of how the grand princes sought 
to control the movement of rank-and-file Tatars among the various Muscovite 
"jurts" as well as in and out of Muscovy.29 

Another common instance in which a dispensation took place was upon 


the conquest of new people and territory: 


25 "Xan salghaghan vilayatlari" ("the vilayets appointed by the khan"), 
Chingiz-name, 39b. 

26 "(The khan] gave us two els [i.e., tribal groupings]... having taken these two 
els [we settled] in our yurt assigned by Sain Khan," Chingiz-name, 38b. 

27 See, for example, Chingiz-name, 57b - 58a. Russian texts sometimes use the 
term "mesto" ("place") interchangeably with "iurt," which may reflect the 
near synonymy in Tatar of "orun" and "iurt." For an example, see Vasilii's 
negotiations with Ak-Kurt in 1508 where the terms are used interchangeably, 
Posol'skaia kniga, listy 57 ob., 61. 

28 Chingiz-name, 57b - 58a. 

29 A good example of this is to be found in Abdyl Letif's pact to Vasilii III, RIO, 
95:50-51. 
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Basa, Sayin-xan bu vilayatlar bila bu allarni ki, zabt ki qildi, andin song 
barcha qarindashlaringa 4l-kiin berib yar-yuritlar taCyin qildi.30 
And so, when Sain [{i.e. Batu] Khan took control over these realms and 
peoples, he appointed territorial yurts to all his [Juchid] brethren and 
gave [them] the subject peoples. 
Underlying this practice of dispensing territory after conquest was the belief 


that seizure by force constituted a legitimate basis for possession. Consider the 


epithet given to Sheiban Khan: "gilich chabqan, yurt achghan Ar-Shdiban," 


("he who smites with the saber and conquers yurts, the hero Sheiban").31 In 


their dealings with the Steppe, the Muscovites adopted the same philosophy of 


From that point on, as shown in earlier chapters, the Moscow princes claimed 


the right to assign the iurt of Kazan' to whom they pleased. Once they 


conquered the Siberian territories, the Muscovites presumed the same 


— ee a a 


... tebia Kuchuma tsaria pozhaluem na Sibirskoi z[emle] tsarem."33 


30 Chingiz-name, 40a. 

31 Chingiz-name, 38b. This epithet, taken along with Sheiban's role in the 
Moscow campaign as Batu's front-line commander, suggests that Sheiban was 
seen as a militarily active Juchid. As such, this may mark another 
manifestation of a widely observed tendency in the Steppe for leadership to be 
shared between two figures: one a militarily active leader, the other an 
impassive political leader. In sixteenth century Central Asia, the militarily 
active leader, as McChesney, Waaf, has noted, was referred to as the "render 
and mender," or the ga'al-khan, or "khan in waiting." The Nogai similarly 
refer in a 1537 letter to the galga (the heir apparent) as the "bogatyr sultan" 
("hero-sultan") ([PDRV-8, pp. 24-25). See also: Fedorov-Davydov, 
Obshchestvennyi stroi, 169 n. 27; Josef Matuz, "Qalga" Turcica 2 (1970). This 
division of passive and active functions of leadership is alluded to in the 
epigram to this chapter, and has led several scholars to theorize that of system 
of "dual kingship" sometimes obtained in the Steppe: K. Czeglédy, "Das sakrale 
K6nigtum;" Pritsak, Origins; Golden, "Imperial Ideology;" idem, "The Question 
of the Rus' Qaganate," AEMAe 2 (1982): 86-87. 

32 "You know quite well that the Kazanian land has been our iurt for many 
years. Our grandfather took it with his saber," PDRV, 9:119. 


33 "If you desire to be in your former iurt in Sibir, then ... we shall grant that 
you, Khuchum Khan, [be made] khan in the Sibir land." SGGD, 2:134. 
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Through the assignment of iurts and any revenues attached to them, the 
khan went a long way towards providing a means of existence for the tribes, 
the dynasts and the royal retinues. A khan's potential power was in large part 
measured by the iurts and revenues at his disposal. The Muscovites were well 
aware of this and made a point of advertising Muscovy's bounteousness to 
prospective Juchid immigrants: 


... Zanzhe gospidine vedaesh' sam, chto u nashego gosudaria polno 
gorodov, est' emu chto tebe dati.34¢ 


... for you know yourself, my lord, that our sovereign has many towns. 
He does not lack for something to give to you. 


Mengli Girei likewise understood the importance of being able "to feed" his 
subordinates: 


Nemochno li nam bylo (Abdyl-Letifa] kormiti...I1 ty ne vskhochesh' ego u 
sebia kormiti, Bog nam dal, ulusy u nas est', i ty ego k nam otpusti.35 


We were capable of maintaining [Abdyl Letif's] upkeep.36.. If you do 
not wish to maintain his upkeep there, then send him to us. God has 
endowed us, we have uluses. Send him to us. 


This obligation to provide materially for his people was "a burden laid 
upon the khan," to paraphrase Tolui.37? This "burden" may be what the 
Muscovite texts meant by the term "istoma," (literally "exhaustion; worry") 
which appeared frequently in the late fifteenth century in invitations to 
fugitive Juchids. The grand prince promised to "lift onto his own shoulders 


the burden (istoma)" of a Juchid and "provide favor" to his followers.38 In 


34 RIO, 95:602 (1518). 

35 RIO, 41:468. 

36 Literally: "Were we not able to feed him?" 

37 See the epigram to this chapter. 

38 "A my...khotim emu [Abdyl-Letifu] druzhbu soiu chiniti iistomu ego 
podniati i liudei ego zhalovati," RIO, 41:143; "iiaz istomu tvoiu podoimu na svoei 
golove," RIO, 41:15. 
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taking over responsibility for granting material support, the grand prince 
would be "burdening his own land."39 

Perhaps the single most important element of Muscovy's remarkably 
successful drive into the Steppe and Siberia in our period was its adept 
exploitation of its ability to "lift the burden" of fugitive Juchids. A sedentary 
state encompassing forests and parklands and situated athwart lucrative trade 
routes, Muscovy in 1500 possessed both the fiscal means as well as the lands 
necessary to "lift the burden" of a destitute Juchid. What was more, the 
authorities running Tatar affairs in Moscow quickly learned how to dispose of 
Muscovy's natural advantages. Rather than attempting to integrate Juchids 
into the Muscovite social system, they allowed a Steppe institution, the iurt, to 
be replicated within the grand prince's lands, with the grand prince assuming 
the traditional Steppe role as the dispenser of iurts. 

The system of Muscovite iurts as cultivated by the authorities in Moscow 
enabled émigré Juchids to maintain both their personal prestige and their 


followings once in emigration.40 This made for a very attractive combination. 


As a result, the Muscovite iurts served not only to attract many Juchids in off 
the Steppe, but also to drain the Steppe of countless rank-and-file warriors. 
For every Tatar who entered Muscovy to settle in an émigré Juchid's iurt, there 
was one less potential adversary in the Steppe, and one additional recruit for 
the grand prince's campaigns. One need only look at the thousands of 


Muscovite Tatars led by émigré Juchids listed in the razriadnve knigi (muster 


chiniti, tvoego dlia dela," RIO, 41:138. 

40 The Muscovites were quite attentive when it came to permitting Juchid 
émigrés to retain their dignity. For example, when Dervish Ali supplicated to 
Ivan in the late 1540s, he dropped to his knees when addressing the grand 
prince. The scene recalls to mind an episode in the Chingiz-name, when Batu 
(Sain) Khan drops to his knees to address Chinggis Khan (39a). Unlike 
Chinggis, Ivan respectfully asked Dervish Ali to rise to his feet to continue his 
address, RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, list 39 ob. 
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rolls) for the Western campaigns of the 1570s to appreciate how very 


successful Moscow's recruitment efforts had been.41 


Bestowal_ of Gifts 
There was one final form of economic transaction which is of note. Strictly 
speaking, it did not always take place within the pax proper, but often crossed 
over the boundaries of sovereignty. This transaction was the exchange of 
"gifts" between high-ranking personages. While, on the one hand, these gifts 
constituted a symbol of respect and goodwill, they also amounted to a form of 
trade (often duty-free) or of emolument.42 A number of terins were used for 
such gifts,43 among the most prevalent being "bdlak," as in “aghir selam 
yingil bélaklari."44 In Russian, this was rendered as "pominok" as in 
"tiazhelyi poklon s lekhkim pominkom."45 

We find the equation of these two terms in parallel texts of the early 


seventeenth century: 


Qarindashimiz... Mikhaila Fedarayvich... biz Janibeg xangha va 
qarindashimiz qalgha Mehmed Girdi sultangha va oghulimiz nuraldin 
Mubarak Girdi sultangha va biimlarimizga bélaklarin wa yaqin 
bulghan kishilarimizga yarliqashin shimdi... yibarirga.46 


A bratu nashemu... Mikhailu Feodorovichu.... k nam Dzhan Bek Gireiu 
tsariu ik bratu nashemu k kalge Magmet Gireiu tsarevichiu i synu 
nashemu k nuradynu Mubarek Gireiu tsarevichiu i k tsaritsam nashim 
pominki svoi, a k blizhnim nashim liudem zhalovan'e prisylati...47 


To our womb-brother... Mikhail Fedorovich... [You should] send to us 
Janibeg Khan and to our womb-brother the galgha Mehmed Girei Sultan 


41 Issledovanie, 2:27, 81. 
42 Kennedy, "From Moscow," chapter three. 


43 Inalcik, "Power Relations," 208-211. Inalcik does not make the distinction 
between "gifts" and "favor." 


44 Philologica, #3; Topkapi, 8-9, 14. 

45 Posol'skaia kniga, list 2 ob. This was not simply a formulaic greeting; actual 
gifts were exchanged; Ibid., list 10 ob. 

46 Materialy, 103. 

47 Pamiatniki, 58. 
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and to our son the nureddin Mubarak Girei Sultan and to our wives gifts 
and to our close people (i.e., important persons at court) favor. 

The significance of these "gifts" can be explained variously. One 
interpretation is found in a letter to Ivan III in 1493 from Mengli Girei. The 
Crimean khan explained that they were sent in recollection of one's 
brotherhood and friendship with others: 

Chto bratstva i druzhby delia, mne bratu svoemu pominok i poklon 
poshlesh' i u menia u tvoego brata tsarevichi i ulany i kniazi pominaia, 
menia delia brata svoego pominki posylaesh'+8 
You send a pominok and a low bow to me, your brother, for the sake of 
four] brotherhood and friendship. Recalling to mind the sultans, 
oghlans and beks here with me, your brother, you send pominki for the 
sake of me, your brother. 
The link between pominki and recollection is underscored by the fact that the 
term derives from the root for "memory, remembrance." We shall return to 
the matter of "recollection" later. 

While in sentiment these gifts were sent as expressions of affection, in 
function they could be something altogether different. What is of interest 
here is that the pominki being sent to the Crimea at the end of the fifteenth 


century served essentially the same function as had the T. chigish / R. vykhod 


("tribute") which had been sent to the Orda in earlier times. These gifts were 


required by the khans on a regular basis and were often referred to 


collectively as T. "xazine," R. "kazna" (money, treasure); efforts were made at 


systematizing the amounts and the recipients by drawing up a register (T. 


"defter," R. "defter, rospis'); and military retribution was threatened when 


Moscow refused to pay.49 The only significant difference was that, in official 
ccerrespondence between Muscovy and the Steppe, the terms T. "bdlak," R. 


"pominok” had by the late fifteenth century supplanted T. "chiqish," R. 


48 RIO, 41:173. 
49 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 9, listy 30 ob. - 31 ob.; Inalcik, "Power Relations." 
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"vykhod," presumably out of respect for the grand prince's political 
sovereignty. That these "gifts" served essentially the same function that 
"tribute" had earlier served is suggested by the fact that term "vykhod" 
continued to be used into the 1550s in internal treaties concluded among the 
Muscovite princes.5° 
In an interchange with the Nogai in the 1530s, Moscow tried to interpret 

the significance of pominki quite differently from the way in which Mengli 
Girei had earlier done. In 1537 the ambitious beg Seid Ahmed wrote to Ivan IV 
declaring that he and his kinsmen had promoted themselves to the royal 
positions of khan and qalga, with another kinsman becoming head prince. 
They now asked that Moscow send them pominki as befitted their new status: 

I nyne vo tsarevo mesto iaz, a kalgino mesto Shikh Mamai, a vo Kniazhoe 

mesto Koshum, i v Kalgino mesto byl, i nyne Mamaiu na tobia gnev est’, i 


on k tobe nyne posla ne poslal. I nyne v to mesto Iusuf mirza, i ty chto 
tsariu daval, to mne dai, a chto bogatyr soltanu daval, to shikh mamaiu 


dai, a chto kniaziu daval, to Koshumu dai.>1 


Now I am in the khan's place, Shikh Mamai is in the galga's place and 
Koshum is in the bek's place. Mamai was in the galga's place, and now 
he is angry at you, and has not sent an envoy to you. Now, Iusuf mirza 
is in that place. What you were giving to a khan, give that to me. What 
you were giving to a hero sultan, give that to Shikh Mamai. What you 
were giving to a bek, give that to Koshum. 


Such pretension provoked indignation from authorities in Moscow. In 
response, they gave the Nogai a thorough dressing-down: 


Ni iz nachal tako delo ne byval, kotorye pominki tsariu posylaem, 
tak[o]vy by nam k tobe pominki posylati, a inym myrzam kalginy, i 
inym myrzam inykh tsarevichev pominki. I ty, kniaz’, polozhi na 
svoem razume, prigozhe li tak pishet? My s kotorym tsari v druzhbe iv 
bratstve buduchi urochnykh pominkov ne posylem. A koli nam 
druzhbu uchiniat, i my k nim togdy svoi pominki posylaem po prigozhu. 
I tobe bylo tak pisati ne prigozhe, chiuzhikh pominkov prositi.2 


50 For example: "A v vykhodv mi Ordin'skie, iv Krym, iv Astarakhan', ivo 


== ee ee 


zemle...," SGGD, 1:461. 
51 PDRV, 8:24-25. 
52 PDRV, 8:57-58. 
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Such a thing has never been done, that we would send to you those 
pominki what we send to a khan, or [that we would send] to other mirzas 
the [pominki] of a galga, or to other mirzas the pominki of other sultans. 
Use your reason, prince; is it proper to write thus? We do not send 
regular pominki to khans who have a friendship and brotherhood with 
us. If they establish a friendship with us, then we send them our 
pominki as befits their status. It is improper for you to write requesting 
the pominki of others. 


And in another letter to the Nogai from about the same time Moscow wrote: 


A pishet k nam, chtob iaz z bolshikh [sic] boiarinom kaznu k tobe poslal. 
I kto nam druzhbu delaet, i nam sluzhit i my tem pominki svoi posylaem 
po prigozhe, a tobia esmia svoimi pominki ne ostavlivali, posylal esmia k 
tobe svoego boiarina, a s nim dobrie pominki.53 


You write to us [asking] that I send you kazna [i.e., money, valuable] 
with a high-ranking boyar. To whomever renders friendship to us, and 
serves us, we send our pominki, as befits their status. We have not 
denied you our pominki, but have sent our boyar to you with fine 
pominki. 


Here the conflicting aims are quite apparent: the pastoralists press for 
routinized payments; the sedentarists try to make payments contingent on 
specific acts of friendship or service. The struggle was not over the direction 
in which wealth would flow: as a rule, it went from sown to Steppe. Rather, the 
struggle was over control of the conditions under which the flow would take 


place. 


Moscow's partial success in controlling the conditions of payment is reflected 
in another terminological development from our period. In the 1493 letter 
from Mengli Girei, quoted above, the khan speaks of the pominki going to 
"small" and "great" people alike, including the princes at court.54 Within a 
decade or so, both Moscow and Crimea began to reserve the term pominok 
strictly for gifts sent to the royal dynasty; the payments given to all other 


53 PDRV, 8:17. 


54 "Menshim liudem tvoi pominki dokhodiat, a bolshim liudem ne dokhodit...," 
RIO, 41:173. 
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members of the court, including begs, began to be referred to as zhalovan'e 
("favor"). Take for example the following Muscovite reprimand to Apak beg, 
whose sultan, Alp, had recently angered Moscow by rendering service to the 
Polish king: 
A ty Apak kniaz' na Alpa [tsarevicha] u menia ot tsaria pominkov 
prosish' s grozami, i ty b pominal k sebe gosudaria nashego pervoe 
zhalovan'e i nyneshnee... pominkov ne poslal togo delia, sluzhil Alp 
nedrugu gosudaria nashego koroliu...55 
Apak kniaz', using threats you request from me pominiki on behalf of 
the khan for Alp [Sultan]. You should recail to mind our sovereign's 
earlier and present favor to you... He has not sent pominkov [to Alp 
Sultan], because Alp has served our sovereign's enemy, the [Polish] 
king... 
Here the distinction is quite clear: the allotments Muscovy sent to the Crimea 
were described as "gifts" ("Dominki") when received by a ranking Juchid 
(here Alp Sultan), but as "favor" ("zhalovan'e") when received by non-Juchid 
members of the court (here, Apak bek). Usage remained quite consistent from 
the early sixteenth century onward. 

The distinction of "gifts" for Juchids and "favor" for other Steppe elite was 
maintained at least into the early seventeeth century. It was evident in a 
letter from Janibeg Khan to Mikhail Fedorovich cited earlier in this section.>® 
It is worth noting that the Tatar text did not render "favor" as "soyurghal" (as 
we saw earlier in this chapter). Rather, the Russian "zhalovan'e" was 
rendered as “yarligash." This distinction between "gifts" and "favor" appears 


to have been a purely symbolic one. In terms of the actual substance of the 


wealth being sent (money, furs, ivory, buttons, etc.) there was no qualitative 


55 RIO, 95:274. 
56 Materialy, 103; Pamiatniki, 58. 
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difference between what the Juchids received as "gifts" and what the non- 
royal Steppe elite received as "favor."57 

The etymological development of "yarliqash" is far from clear. It is most 
likely a deverbal substantive in /-sh/, formed from the stem "yarliqa-."58 As 
mentioned earlier, the verb "yarliqa-" had several usages including "to deign; 
to command; to show mercy; to speak (of a superior to an inferior)," and is most 
certainly related etymologically to the term "yarlyk." Additionally, it should 
be noted that there are a few occurrences of forms in yarliga- with the sense 
of "compassion, pity,">? thus suggesting a similar semantic shift to that which 
was noted earlier for sovurgha- . What is important here, however, is that 
yarligqa- clearly carried with it a connctation cf patronage; therefore, 
yarligash / zhalovan'e was something granted by a superior to an inferior. 

The outcome of the struggle to interpret the meaning of "gifts" varied 
from circumstance to circumstance. In the case of relations with the Crimea, 
the tendency was towards routinization of "gift giving." By the seventeenth 


century, the drawing up of the defters for the allotments had become an 


elaborate affair.©0 The payments made to the Nogai, by contrast, seem to have 
been given on a guid pro quo basis at certain points in the sixteenth century: 


favor was granted for services rendered.61 


57 This is apparent from the detailed registers that accompanied many the 
shipments to the Crimea: Kennedy, "From Moscow," chapter three; Matcrialy 
inter alia; Pamiatniki, inter alia, 

58 Compare toqu- "to strike;" toqush "a blow;" bag- "to look" baqish "a glance," 
DIS, p. 663. 

59 DTS, p. 242. 

60 Kennedy, "From Moscow," chapter three. 

61 Ivan IV wrote to certain Nogai allies in 1549: "Khotim vas za vashu sluzhbu 


zhalovati" ("we wish te show you favor... for your service..."), PDRV, 8:163. 
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Section Three: Social Ties in the Pax 


The pax had no formal constitution. Attempts were made at promulgating a 
law, the so-called yasa, which, in principle, endowed the pax with an 
institutional coherency based on statutory law.! In practice, however, 
authority remained effectively invested in individuals, not in a body of iaws, 
and it was the strength of personal ties between dynasts and subjects, not 
respect for juridical norms, which held the pax together. It is these social ties 
which will be explored in this third and final section. When these ties were 
strong, the pax was resilient; when they weakened, the pax disintegrated. 

These personal relationships were built around ties of belief and blood, 
coercion and cupidity. Some of these ties, such as family relations fixed by 
birth, fall under the rubric of "loyalties of category." More important for us 
are the so-called "acquired loyalties," bonds which an individual willfully took 
on in that zone of acquiescence that lies somewhere between coercion and 
chance.2 The most important elective affinities of our period were ties of 
friendship, obedience, service, marriage and ascriptive (here called 
"metaphorical") blood kinship. Each of these forms will be examined in its 
turn in this third and final section. 

The set of individuals eligible to acquire these ties was not limited to the 
Turkic-speaking Steppe elite, but extended to individuals beyond the Steppe 
proper. In Part One we have seen repeated examples of this, as the Muscovite 
rulers and members of the Steppe elite entered into a variety of relationships 


with one another whose formal features adhered to Steppe norms. 


1 For a review of recent literature on the yasa, see David Morgan, The Mongols 
(Oxford, 1986). 


-2 Mottahedeh, Loyalty, 55. 
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The geographical expansiveness of the Steppe acted to prevent frequent 
face-to-face contacts through which personal ties are often renewed. This 
gave rise to suspicion and doubt, which, in turn, had an attenuating effect on 
these personal ties in the Steppe. Several strategies were employed in an 
effort to shore up confidence in acquired loyalties. Virtually all of these ties 
were given sacral affirmation through the swearing of elaborate oaths. 
Emphasis was also placed on the act of recollection of one's promises and 
obligations. A special importances was also given to royal audiences and 
ceremonial gatherings, where ties could be personally reaffirmed. The latter 
was particularly important at times when the mantle of rulership was being 
passed on. 

For all these efforts, divisive forces sometimes prevailed, and the pax fell 
apart. At such times, formerly submissive tribes and individuals would declare 
their autonomy, sometimes attempting to reconstitute the pax under a new 
leadership or around a new center. The turmoil that accompanied the collapse 
of the khan's central authority could be sudden and intense, as large groups 
were displaced, and revenues decreased drastically. As a consequence, some in 
the Steppe, as we have seen, would seek refuge in the more stable, 
neighboring sedentary societies. At the same, this exodus left behand a power 
vacuum that rendered strategic territories in the Steppe vulnerable to these 


stronger, better-organized outside forces. 
Ties of Metaphorical Brotherhood 


One of the most important ties one could acquire in the Steppe was the tie of 


"friendship and brotherhood." In Tatar, the terms were "dostlugq" and 
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"qarindashlig."3 The tie of friendship and brotherhood was established 
between figures who recognized one another as near equals and who wished to 
establish an alliance. The term for "brotherhood", "qarindashlig," derives 
from the Tatar kinship term "garindash," which translates literally as "womb- 
mate." 

This term was not normally used in the Steppe among consanguineous 
brothers of the first degree. In rank-conscious Tatar society, blood brothers 
maintained clear distinctions of seniority based on birth order by referring to 
one another as “agha"4 ("older brother" ) or "ini" ("younger brother").5 
Younger brothers were, by custom, obliged to subordinate themselves to older 
brothers, as an early chapter in the Chingiz-name illustrates.© 

The term "garindash,” by contrast, was reserved for special ties of 
fraternity. It referred to a tie of metaphorical, or symbolic blood kinship 
which was acquired by individuals (including close relatives) who, for 
political reasons, wished to stress their near parity. It was similar to the 
English term "blood brother" in the social sense, as opposed to the biological 
one. Hence, the Crimean khan would sometimes refer to the second- and third- 


ranking dynasts of the realm, the galga and the nureddin as his 


3 See, for example, the letter of friendship from Muhammed Khan of the Orda 
to the Ottoman sultan Mehmed II in 1466: Philologica, 627 ff.; Topkapi, #2. Ona 
related tie, see: Istvan Vasary, "The Institution of Foster-Brothers (Emildash 
and K6kdldash) in the Chingisid States," Acta Orientalia Hungarica 36 (1982): 
549-62. 
4 Or "aga." 
5 This meticulousness about rank was not limited to close relations, but could 
be applied to relations between branches of a lineage which had split many 
generations earlier. The Chingiz-name tells how the descendants of Sheiban 
. would brag of their superiority over those of Sheiban's brother Tukai Timur, 
because of a special favor Chinggis Khan had shown to Sheiban, but not to 
Tukai Timur. Their taunting boast went simply: "biz sizlardin artuq turur biz" 
("we are greater than you"),(38a). 
© This concerns a dispute between the two brothers Batu (Sain) and Orda 
(Ezhan) over who would succeed their father, Chingiz-name, 37b- 39b. 
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qarindashlar,’ and the Chinggisid dynasts as a collective group were also 
sometimes referred to as the qarindashlar.8 

The Muscovites rendered "qarindash" and "garindashliq" as "brat" and 
"bratstvo” respectively.? Such metaphorical kinship ties were widely acquired 
between the Muscovite grand princes and various members of the Steppe elite, 
as has been observed repeatedly in earlier chapters. Their sensitivity to the 
implication of parity carried by this term was quite keen. 

For example, the great Timurid padishah Babur — author of the celebrated 
Baburnama and founder of the Moghul Empire of northern India — wrote to 
Vasilii II] in 1532 proposing the establishment of "brotherhood" and regular 
trade ties between the two sovereigns. The Muscovite grand prince accepted 
the offer of trade ties. 

As concerned the offer of brotherhood, this required prudent judgement. 
The Muscovites were uncertain as to just who this distant, little-known ruler 
was. If they accepted a relation of brotherhood, they ran the risk of 
tarnishing the grand prince's reputation, should Babur turn out to be 
unworthy. Ever concerned with matters of prestige, Moscow decided to 
decline the offer, figuring that: 


I velikomu by gosudariu v tom nizosti ne bylo, budet on toia zemli 
uriadnik; i velikii gosudar' togo radi o bratstve k nemu ne pisal.10 


There should be nothing demeaning in [the letter] for the great 
sovereign, in case he [turned out merely to be] a satrap of that land. 
For this reason the great sovereign did not write to him of brotherhood. 


The establishment of "womb-brotherhood" between two leaders was not 


merely an acknowledgement of near parity, it was also undertaken to establish 


7 Materialy, 23-24; Pamiatniki, 49. 
8 Chingiz-name, 40a. 

9 Materialy, 23-24; Pamiatniki, 49. 
10 PSRL, 13:65-66. 
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a cooperative relationship which was referred to simply as "friendship" (T. 
"dostlug," R. "druzhba"). Cooperation was expressed through the rendering of 
good deeds to one another. 

The ties of friendship and womb-brotherhood obliged the participating 
parties to do good turns for one another upon request. As the Crimean khan 
had occasion to remark to Moscow: "koli kotorye gosudari mezh sebia v 
bratstve buduchi mezh ikh dobroe delo budet."11 These "good deeds" were 


variously referred to as T. "yaxshilig," R. "dobro," or, occasionally, T. "minnat" 


/R. "min'tiat." For example, when Mengli Girei asked Ivan to send his brother 


Nur Devlet back to the Crimea, he wrote: ".... mne bratu tvoemu velikoi min'‘iat, 


velmi bratstvo uchinish'"!2 In the Muscovite-Juchid relationship, Another 
example of "dobro" was the grand prince's dispensation of iurts to his Juchid 
"brothers." As Ivan IV explained to an importuning junior member of the 


Nogai ruling clan: "vedomo tebe isamomu, kotorykh iurtov [tol’ko] tsariite u 


nas bratstvo Jest'] vyprashivaiut."13 

It bears mentioning that those who were not friends, were not necessarily 
enemies. There seems to have been a neutral category of "non-enemies," 
which apparently referred to those who were not openly hostile, but who, at 


the same time, had not established a tie of friendship: "Menli-Girei tsar’ tobe 


drug uchinilsia, a Nurdovlat tsar' ved" tobe ne nedrug zho,..."14 


Other Metaphorical Kinship Ties 


il "If there be a brotherhood between sovereigns, then there will also be good 
deeds between them," RGADA, fond 123, kniga 9, list 57 ob. 


12 "(If you send my brother] you will be doing me, your brother, a great 
kindness, you will be showing me great brotherliness." RIO, 41:174. 


13 "You now quite well yourself that [only] khans and those who have a 
brotherhood with us make requests for such iurts," PDRV, 9:231 (from 1556). 


14 "Mengli Girei Khan has made himself your friend, while Nur Deviet Khan is 
apparently not an enemy to you, either," RIO, 41:69. 
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It sometimes happened that two figures wished to establish a formal alliance, 
but did not recognize one another as near equals. In such circumstances, it 
would have been unacceptable for the senior figure to declare the junior one 
his qarindash. In such cases other types of metaphorical kinship ties could be 
established as a means of assigning and expressing unequal status in the 
relationship. 

At times these were quite straightforward. The two parties could declare 
themselves "father" and "son"!5 or "older brother" and "younger brother."16 
Consider, for example, the words of Batu Khan in the Chingiz-name to his 
chronologically older (biological) brother Orda upon their father's death: 
“atam ornugha agham san. Haman atam turursan."17 More complicated 
relationships, however, called for more complex metaphorical ties. In such 
circumstances, compound kinship terms were invoked. For example, a leader 
could become the T. "ata-agha,"18_ R. "orets i bol'shoi brat" ("father and older 
brother") to someone junior in status,!9 or the T. "garindash-oghul," R. "brat i 


syn" ("womb-brother and son") to someone more senior.20 


15 "S tvoim dedom, s velikim kniazem, nash ded, kniaz' velikii, otch'stvo i 
synovstvo mezh imi byvalo" ("between your grandfather, the grand prince 
and our grandfather, the grand prince, there were [relationships of] 
fatherhood and 'sonhood"'), Posol'skaia kniga, list 58. 

16 In 1558, for example, the Nogai leader Ismail wrote to Ivan declaring that, 
were he not so committed to his alliance with Ivan, he would have struck up an 
alliance with the Crimeans and become the khan's "boi'shoi brat," PDRV, 10:19; 
see also RIO, 95:37. 

17 "You are my older brother, [who has] replaced my father. This means, you 
are my father," Chingiz-name, 38a. 

18 Or "ata-aqa." 

19 In the Chingiz-name, Tokhtamysh declares his protector Kan-bai Khan to 
be his "atam-agham," Chingiz-name, 58a. In a letter of 1489, the Nogai Talach 
asked tc become Ivan III's younger brother and son: "Menia sobe menshim 
bratom i synom uchinish'" ("make me your younger brother or son"), RIO, 
41:83. 

20 Muhammed Amin apparently became Ivan III's "brother and son" after 


Aminia tsaria" ("I placed on that iurt, in Kazan, my brother and son 
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That these ties were negotiable and related to status and precedence is 
clear from the following message from the Nogai leader Musa to Ivan III in 
1490: 

ded moi Edigei kniaz' s tvoim dedom v druzhbe i bratstve byli, a otets moi 
s tvoim ottsem takzhe v druzhbe i v bratstve byli, a diadia moi Temir 
kniaz' s toboiu v druzhbe i v bratstve byl. Ty by pozhaloval, iaz khochu s 
toboiu potomuzh v druzhbe byti, synom ili bratom sobe menia uchinish', 
kak pozhaluesh'."21 

My grandfather, Edigei bek, had a relationship of friendship and 
brotherhood with your grandfather. My father likewise had a 
relationship of friendship and brotherhood with your father. My 
uncle, Temir bek, had a relationship of friendship and brotherhood 
with you. If you would grant it, I would likewise desire to have a 
relationship of friendship with you. Make me your son or brother, 
whichever you would grant. 

Women could also acquire these ties of metaphorical kinship. Nur Sultan, 
for example, wrote to her son Muhammed Amin that she had become 
"daughter" to the Ottoman sultan Beyazit II, and he her "father."22 The Nogai 
princess also became "sister" to Ivan and spoke repeatedly of their 
"brotherhood" ("bratstvo").23 

Interestingly enough, similar metaphorical kinship relations were 
sometimes used in Muscovite domestic politics in order to fix relative political 
status. When, for example, Vasilli II fell into Ulugh Muhammed's hands in July 
of 1445, his rivals in Rus' saw this as an opportunity tc shore up their power. 
Four leading princes — the father and son Dmitrii Iur'evich and Ivan 
Dmitrievich of Galich on the one side, and the two brothers Vasilii and Fedor 


Tur'evich of Suzdal‘ on the other — decided to established a treaty of friendship 


and cooperation among themselves. The princes of Suzdal' and of Galich 


Muhammed Amin Khan"), RIO, 41:83. Compare with: "nihshchim bratom i 
synom" ("lower brother and son"), RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, list 130. 

21 RIO, 41:89-90. 

22 RIO, 41:109. 

23 See, for example, RIO, 41:226. 
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shared a common ancestor in Jaroslav I (d. 1246). Subsequently, their 
respective lines had split. In their treaty, they saw fit to fix the precise 
hierarchical relative status of the four princes to one another. To express this 
relationship, they employed a system of complex metaphorical kinship ties 
(here an oath is being pledged by Vasilii and Fedor fur'evich to Dmitrii 
Iur'evich): 


Derzhati ti nas sobe, menia, kniazia Vasil'ia Iurievicha, sobe synom, a 
brata moego molodzhego, kniazia Fedora Iurievicha, derzhati ti ego sobe 
bratanichem. A synu ti gospodine, svoemu, kniaziu Ivanu 
Dmitrievichiu derzhati menia, kniazia Vasil'ia Iurievicha, bratom 
rovnym. A menia ti, gospodine, kniazia Fedora Iurievicha, derzhati 
synu svoemu kniaziu Ivanu, bratom molodshim. A nam tebia svcego 
gospodina, derzhati, mne, kniaziu Vasil'iu Iurievichiu, gospodinom i 
ottsem, 2 syna tvoego , kniazia Ivana Dmitrievicha derzhati mi ego sobe 
bratom rovnym, a mne, kniaziu Fedoru lurievichiu derzhati mi, tebia 
sobe gospodinom i diadeiu, a syna mi tvoego gospodine, kniazia Ivana 
Dmitrievicha derzhati mi ego sobe bratom stareishem.24 
You shall regard me, prince Vasilii Iur'evich, as your son. You shall 
regard my younger brother, prince Fedor Iur'evich, as your nephew. 
My lord, your son, prince Ivan Dmitr'evich, shall regard me, prince 
Vasilii Jur'evich, as his equal brother. My lord, prince Ivan shall 
regard me, prince Fedor Iur'evich, as his younger brother. I, prince 
Vasilii Iur'evich, will regard you as my lord and father, and your son, 
prince Ivan Dmitr'evich, as my equal brother. I, prince Fedor 
Iur'evich, will regard you as my lord and uncle, and, my lord, your son, 
prince Ivan Dmitr'evich, I shall regard as my older brother. 

One cannot but wonder whether the Muscoviies had acquired this practice 

through their extensive contact with Steppe society. 

Marriage, of course, was another form of elective kinship bonding, and 
was widely used for political purposes. The Nogai leader, Iusuf, for example, 
married his daughter Siuiunbike to the Juchid khan Jan Ali, thereby 
becoming his brother-in-law.25 Some years after Jan Ali's murder, Iusuf 


decided to marry her to Jan Ali's brother, Shah Ali: "..ainyne khotim s 


24 DDG, 119. 
25 PDRV, 8:142. 
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dati."26 Here, instead of the usual dyad "friendship and brotherhood" we find 
"friendship" paired with the term "svoistvo," meaning roughly “relations by 


marriage." 


Ties of Obedience 

In addition to ties of friendship and metaphorical kinship, individuals could 
acquire ties of service and/or obedience. The relationship of obedience was 
expressed through the Tatar verb "tingla-" ("to listen, hear") as in: 


Jamia ttirliig kishileri ichtin 4mdi va kin ilgari bizni tinglarlar 
anlarning jimlasi ichiin 6ziimiz ichtin Cahd va shart va payman etdik.27 


The contemporary Russian translation of this passage rendered it: 


Za vsiakikh liudei, kotorye nyne i vpered nam budut poslushny i za tekh 
za vsekh i za sebia krepkuiu shert' uchinili.28 


For all people who now and henceforth shall be obedient to me, for all 
of them and for myself I have made this solemn oath. 


The Russian equivalent here is “posiushati," which in its radical sense, 
interestingly enough, also means "to listen," but like "tingla-" was used to 
mean "to obey." Consider, for example, this treaty between two Rus' princes in 
the 1440s: 


A gde mne, velikomu kniaziu, vsesti na kon’ samomu, i tebe so mnoiu 
poiti. A gde me tebia poslati, i tebe poiti bez oslushania. A gde poshliu 
voevod svoikh, i tebe poslati s moimi voevodami svoego voevodu s 


liudmi.29 


Whenever I, the grand prince, will myself mount my steed,39 you shall 
go with me. Wherever I will send you, you shall go without 
disobedience. Wherever I send my commanders, you are to send with 
my commanders your own commanders and men. 


26 "Now we wish to be in friendship and svoistvo [kinship?] with Shah Ali. We 
want to marry our daughter to him," PDRV, 8:144. 

27 Materialv, 23-24. 

£8 Pamiatniki, 49. 

29 DDG, #43. 

30 That is to say, mount a campaign. 
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The Tatar understanding of what constituted obedience was spelled out by 
Sahip Girei in his letter to Ivan IV of the late 1540s, in which he relates the 
results of his recent campaign on Astrakhan. Among other things, he claimed 
to have rendered the Nogai "obedient" to him: 


Nagaiskie kniaz'ia Shikh Mamai kniaz' v golovakh i vse mirzy nam 
poslushny uchinilis'. Kogo my velim im voevati i im togo voevati, a na 
kogo my ne velim im khodeti i im na togo ne khoditi. Tak nam 
poslushny i povinny uchinilis'.31 


The Nogai beks, headed by Shikh Mamai bek and all the mirzas have 
been made obedient to us. They will make war on whomever we 
command them to make war on; they will march against whomever 
command them to march against. Thus they have been made obedient 
and subordinate to us. 


It is clear from the preceding two passages that the relationship of obedience 
meant, first and foremost, obedience in military matters. As evidenced in the 
1508 pact of Abdyl Letif, in which he promised to be "poslushny vo vsem"32 to 
Vasilii, obedience in military matters probably meant obedience in any and all 
matters of interregional politics. For all intents and purposes, then, anyone 
who had submitted to a ruler, anyone who "looked" to a khan or grand prince, 


could be said to be "obedient" to him. 


Ties of Service 

Beyond basic "obedience" there seems to have been a further degree of 
subordination to a ruler which could be adopted: this was "service." The 
existence of a distinction between service, and basic subordination is 
suggested in the following statement by Sahib Girei to Ivan IV: 


kotorye kniazi tobe sluzhat i tvoim detem, i na vas kotorye smotriat i 
nam tekh vashikh kniazei zemel' tak zhe ne voevati.33 


31 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 9, listy 57 - 57 ob. 
32 "Obedient in all matters," RIO, 95:50-51. 
33 Pamiatniki, 25-26 (1539). 
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We shall not make war on those princes who serve you and your sons, or 
on those who are obedient to you.34 


This distinction was also illustrated in the case of Dervish Ali (Chapter Four), 
whose request to enter the grand prince's "service" was refused, because 
Moscow wished him to return to the Steppe to visit his relations among the 
Nogai. Before his departure, however, Moscow did have him swear to a 
number of conditions which he was obliged to "obey" ("ity ee poslushai").35 

It would appear that "obedience" was an all-inclusive category: all who 
were subordinate were obedient. But not all who were obedient necessarily 
entered into a service relationship. For example, the treaty forged among 
Vasilii II's Muscovite rivals (cited above) contained numerous provisions about 
obedience, but none about service. By contrast, other powerful personages in 
North Eastern Rus' — including those of princely status — did in certain 
circumstances enter into service relationships with the grand prince, and 
thereby entered into the category of sluzhilye or sluzhivye.36 

It is difficult to determine how relationships of service differed from those 
of obedience. There does not seem to have been a significant functional 
distinction the two. Both appeared to oblige one party the submit to the 
leadership of the other in military affairs. There might have been an 
administrative distinction between the two. Service may have entitled the 
servitor to reguiar emolument from the fisc, whereas mere obedience may 
have involved only occasional grants of favor from the khan or grand prince. 
34 Literally, "look;" see Part Two, Section One, "Terms of Subordination." 


35 RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, list 43. 


36 Consider a clause from pact among Rus’ princes: "A kniazei nam, gospodine, 
sluzheb"nvkh so otchinami ne primati" ("Sire, we will not receive any 
‘service’ princes with their votchinas"), DDG, 122. Such was the relationship 
confirmed by the so-called "zapisi ... o vernoi sluzhbe," examples of which are: 
SGGD 1:4#146, 149, 152-54, 157, 159 and 162. See also: M. N. Tikhomirov, Rossiia 
v XVI stoletii Moscow, 1962, pp. 46-48; M. E. Bychkova, Sostav klassa feodalov 
Rossii v XVI v. Moscow, 1986, chapter 2. 
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Then again, the distinction between the two kinds of ties may have been more 
notional than functional or administrative. 

One important factor in determining whether a relationship was 
considered one of service or of obedience may have been the relative status of 
the two parties. Consider, for example, the way in which the Chingiz-name 
describes the relationships Tokhtamysh formed with superiors in the early 
stages of his career. Early on, Tokhtamysh was "in the service" ("xizmatinda 
bolur ardilar") of Urus Khan, who was described as a "great sovereign” 
("ulugh padshah"). Soon thereafter, when Tokhtamysh took refuge for the 
winter with the mighty conqueror Tamerlane, who was described as having 
"just risen to eminence" having taken Bukhara and Samarkand ("yangi xuruj 
gilib"), he was said to have "spent the winter in the service of [Temiir] beg."37 
In the presence of these khans of undisputed majesty, it was natural for the 
young Tokhatmysh to enter into a service relationship. 

At a later point, Tokhtamysh took refuge in the domain of Ken Bai Khan. 
Unlike Tokhtamysh's earlier protectors, Ken Bai was not a widely recognized 
leader ("he had made himself khan among his own people").38 Tokhtamysh 
entered into an inferior metaphorical kinship relationship with Ken Bai, and 
declared it his duty to do the "autonomous" khan's military bidding: 

Erklik kishi-xan—6z atam-agham turur. Man ularning qilichin 


chabargé yuban m4an. Qara kishi Mamai xdlq-ulusning tamamf[i]din alib 
turur.39 


The autonomous khan,?° he is my father and older brother. My duty is 


to smite with my saber on his behalf. The commoner4! Mamai has taken 
[control over] all the peoples and uluses. 


37 "Ol gish [Timur] bag xizmatida boldilar," Chingiz-name, 55b. 
38 "62 elining ichinda xan bolub...," Chingiz-name, 57b. 

39 Chingiz-name, 58a. 

40 Literally, "free man-khan." 

41 Literally, "dark man." 
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This time, however, by contrast ealier stages in Tokhtamysh's career, there 
was no mention of "service." The limited authority of Ken Bai, coupled with 
the rising status of Tokhtamysh apparently rendered such a relationship 
inappropriate. Instead, we find the formulaic declaration of military 
obedience, but nothing more. 

In some cases, the arrival into the khan's presence of someone of inferior 
status was sufficient to say that the latter had come into the "service" of the 
former. When, for example, in the Chingiz-name the Juchids Sain (i.e., Batu) 
and Ezhen came to petition Chinggis Khan to arbitrate a dispute, it was said 
that they "arrived at the service of the khan."42 Similarly, Kuchum was said to 
be entering Fedor's "service" by coming to his court (see Chapter Four). 

But proximity was by no means a prerequisite for the establishment of a 
service relationship. The Muscovite grand princes, for example, established 
service ties with numerous members of the Steppe elite who apparently had 
never been in Muscovy, much less in the grand prince's presence. Consider, 


for example, this declaration from the Nogai Urus mirza brought back to 


Muscovy by an envoy in the late 1550s: 


Nynecha tebe gosudariu bil chelom [Urus mirza] i prikazyval: gde dei 
mne ni velit byti na svoei sluzhbe, tut gotov, ili dei gosudar' pozhaluet 
velit k sebe ekhati i iaz dei u gosudaria budu. Dai pravdu, gosudar', mne 
na tom uchinil, chto tebe emu vezde kholopom byti.43 


(Urus mirza] has now sent salutations to you, lord, and instructed me to 
say: “wherever you command me to be in your service, I am ready here. 
Or if you deign to command me to go there to you, I shall [go] to be with 
[you], lord." And he has sworn an oath to me, that he shall be your 
servitor anywhere and everywhere. : 


Service could also be rendered to more than one ruler at a time, as illustrated 


by the careers of the Crimean princes Salim Shah and his father: 


42 "Bular ki xanning xizmatigha vetishdilar," Chingiz-name, 38a. Consider 
also: "Ol alchi gaytib 6z padshahi xizmatigha kaldi") ("having returned, the 
envoy arrived at the service of his own sovereign"), Chingiz-name, 44a. 

43 PDRV, 10:20. 
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Ottsom nash[em] Magmedsha kniaz' tebe kholopom stoial, pri gosudare 
svoem tsare tebe sluzhil, tak zhe i iaz kholop tvoi pri gosudare svoem 


tsare tebe sluzhu.44 
Our father Magmedsha bek was your servitor; he served you in the 
presence of his lord the khan. Likewise, I am your servitor, and serve 
you in the presence my lord the khan. 
It was apparently understood, however, that such servitors had varying 
degrees of loyalty to their masters, with one relationship having primacy over 
others.45 


In the Steppe, the service tie par excellence was that formed between 


khan and niikiir. As mentioned earlier, these men relinquished ties to family, 


tribe and other entities to devote themselves exclusively to the cause of their 


ieader (see Section One, "The Comitatus"). 


Distance and Doubt 

The geography and human ecology of the Steppe was such that members of the 
political elite tended to reside in small clusters situated at great distances from 
one another. Therefore, it often happened that close, long-standing political 
ties were maintained between individuals who would never even set eyes upon 
one another. In this respect, relationships in the Steppe differed from those 
in more geographically concentrated societies, where social ties were 
established and reaffirmed through direct personal contact. The peculiar 
effect of geography on Steppe relationships was alluded to by Kichi 


Muhammed Khan in a letter to the Ottoman sultan, Mehmed II. In it, the khan 


44 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, list 139 ob. 


45 See Kennedy, "From Moscow." The Uzbek scholar D. S. Kulmamatev is 
preparing materials for publication on the phenomenon of joint service in 
Medieval Central Asia. 
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expressed his desire to restore good relations so that he would again be able "to 
hear those far away and to see those nearby."46 
Distance had an attenuating effect on personal ties. It promoted doubt and 


undermined confidence. Individuals couid not continually reaffirm their ties 


to one another through direct contact. Moreover, it was hard to punish an 


w 


erstwhile partner for disloyalty, since the vastness of the Steppe provided 


ample space for retreat and avoidance. 


To compensate for the attentuating effect of distance on personal ties, the 
Steppe elite employed various social practices aimed at shoring up confidence 
and dispelling doubt. We have already mentioned one of these: metaphorical 
kinship ties. In addition to fixing and expressing political relations, these ties 
also served to mitigate the deleterious effects of distance. There were other 
practices as well. One was the conducting of ritual contacts. Another was the 
imposition of oaths. A third was an emphasis on acts of recollection and 


memory. 


Ritual Contacts 

Ritual contacts involved the periodic appearance by a subordinate person 
before his sovereign as a means of confirming his or her continued 
surbordination. When the Rus' princes “went to the Horde," they were not 
simply transporting payments to the khans, but participating in ritual of 
contact — "beholding the sovereign's eyes" as the formula went. Fedor 
demanded the same act of surbordination — aad the same formula — of 


Kuchum in his 1597 order of submission. 


46 Philological, #2. 
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The custom of the quriltay, the periodic gathering of the Steppe elite 
around the sovereign or candidates to the khanship, served essentially the 
same function. During the guriltay, ties of loyalty could be confirmed and 
renewed through direct, personal contact. As Bartol'd [Barthold] described the 
quriltay of 667/1269, which took place shortly after Qaydu's victory over 
Baraq: 


the princes called each other anda?’ exchanged sets of clothing and, 
according to the Turco-Mongol custom, "drank the oath" i.e. exchanged 
drinking-cups and thus swore unwavering loyalty to each other.48 


Gaths 

It was these oaths that constituted the second manner through which the 
Steppe elite attempted to overcome the socially centrifugal forces of 
geography and demography. The making of oaths was very widely practiced 
both among the Steppe elite and in their relations with the Muscovites. When, 
for example, Kasim and Iakub were reunited with Vasilii II's supporters in 
1446, oathes were sworn among the new-found allies: 


I tako sshedshesia i ukrepivshesia mezh sebia, poidosha vkupe, 
ishchushchi velikogo kniazia, kako by pomoshchi emu.49 


And thus joining forces, and swearing oaths to one another, they set off 
all together in search of the grand prince, so that they might help him. 


In his study on loyalty ties in Buyid Iran, Mottahedeh cbserves the following 


about oaths: 


47 The term anda was yet another expression of the ritualized, metaphorical 
brotherhood discussed above. Cleaves renders the relationship as "tally 
friendship," Cleaves, Secret History, 271. See also: G. Doerfer, Tiirkische und 
mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen, 3 vols. (Wiesbaden, 1967). 

48 v. V. Bartol’d [Barthold], Turkestan Down to the Mongol Invasion fourth 
edition (London, 1977): 494. 

49 Ioasafskaia, 40-41. 
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When there was dependence and suspicion between near equals, a 
complex set of oaths was employed to give form to, and make 
enforceable, the appropriate kinds of obligation.59 

Such conditions of dependence and suspicion widely obtained in Juchid- 
grand princely relations. As a result, the acquisition of any tie of loyalty 
between Juchids and Muscovites required both a written affadavit of the 
obligations entailed in the relationship and an affirmation of these obligations 
through the solemn swearing of oaths. 

In general, the agreement or pact formed between two or more parties was 
called a T. "chinlig," / R. "pravda." The pact was made up of a series of 
conditions and obligations defining the relationship. Often, these were drawn 
up in a formal document which was often referred to as T. "Cahd," "shart," 
"ant," or "payman" / R. "shert'", "zapis'". This document was then embossed 
with a seal, and sacralized through the attesting of a solemn oath by one or 
more party involved.>! Usage of the relevant terms varied from source to 


source: "kétarib sanga navkar bolurgha nd chaqli Sahd va shart tesiing 


ichali;"52 "har zaman biz burunghi S4hd tizdrind turdug;"53 "bu bizning 


garindashliq v4 muhabbatliq ictin ulugh beklashgan shart name 


hatimizgha...;"54 "chinlig berib quran tistiinda shart gilghan erdik. Shimdi ul 


50 Mottahedeh, Loyalty, 55. 

51 See: Istvan Vasary, "A Contract of the Crimean Khan Mangli Giray and the 
Inhabitants of Qirq-yer from 1478/97," Central Asiatic Journal 26 (1982): 290- 
91; Golden, "Turkic Calques;" Abdtikadir Inan, "Eski “Tiirklerde ve Folklorda 
"Ant’,” Dil ve Tarin-Cografva Fakiiltesi Dergisi 6, no. 4 (Ankara, 1948); Kennedy, 
"From Mecscow," chapter one. 

52 "Having raised you [up to the khanship], let us drink a pact and oath to 
whatever [conditions] you might say so that we can become your ntikirs," 
Chingiz-name, 52b. 

53 "We always upheld the previous pact," Materialy, 6 (1572-73). 

54 "For the sake of our [relationship of] brotherhood and affection, to this 
letter [containing] our affirmed pact..." Materialy, 24. It was rendered into 
contemporary Russian as: "A dlia bratstvennvia druzhby i liubvi k cei 
utverzhdennoi shertnoi gramote," Pamiatniki, 50. 
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etgan chinligimiz ... aramizda buzghaqliq bolib buzilghandur;"55 "Cahd va 


shart va payman etdik."56 

It was recognized that oaths were of limited effectiveness. When Mengli 
Girei was trying to have Nur Devlet released back to the Crimea from Moscow, 
he asked Ivan Il! to have Nur Devlet swear in Moscow an oath of loyalty to 
Mengli Girei, and for Ivan himself to vouch for it (ukrepiti) through an oath 
of his own. Ivan responded saying that he could do all this, but he could not 
say for sure how Nur Devlet might behave once he was in Crimea: "once he is 
there ... one cannot say what his thoughts might be."57 

A, leader often swore not only on his own behalf, but on behalf of his 
followers as well: 


laz Abdy] Letif tsar‘ dal esmi rotu bratu svoemu...s svoimi ulany i s 
kniaz'mi i vsemi s nashimi kozaki.58 


I, Abdy! Letif Khan, along with my oghlans and princes and all our 
qazaqs, have made an oath to my brother... 


Laborious repetition and vouching by other authorities was sometimes used to 
strengthen the surety: 


krepko shert' dali esmia chto mne... praviti tebe ... vo vsem potumu kak 
v sei gramote pisano po sei nashei sherti i po toi nashei sherti, chto 
esmia tebe dali shert' na zapisi i po toi sherti chto za nas dali tebe shert' 
tsarevy Mengli Gireevy posly Magmedsha kniaz' s tovarishchi v pravdu 
bez vsiakia khitrosti.59 


55 "Having made a pact, we swore an oath upon the Quran and now, strife 
having arisen, ... that oath ... between us has been broken," Materialy, 101; 
which was translated into contemporary Russian as: "Pravdu dal, na Kurane 


56 "We have made an pact, an oath, and an agreement," (here all three terms 
probably meant roughly the same thing, and were all invoked together in 
order to lend emphasis) Materialvy, 24. This was rendered into contemporary 
Russian as: "Krepkuiu shert' uchinili," Pamiatniki, 49. 

57 RIO, 41:76. 

58 RIO, 95:50-51. 

59 RIO, 95:50-51. 
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Truthfully, without any deceit, I have given a firm oath that I will... 
behave towards you ... in all matters as written in this document in 
accordance with this oath of ours and in accordance with that oath of 
ours, which oath we gave to you in a rescript, and in accordance with 
that oath which Mengli Girei Khan's envoys, Magmedsha bek and his 
associates gave to you on our behalf... 

Diplomatic materials relating Dervish Ali's cath to Ivan describe in detail 
the process of negotiation and attestation.60 After the formal attestation of the 
pact, two more things of note took place. First, Dervish Ali was given a 
sumptuous coat, then invited to dine with the grand prince. The registers go 
onto record how, in the course of the meal, Ivan sent Dervish Ali a cup of 
wine. Later, as Ivan was taking leave, he "drank deeply, gave to [Dervish Ali] 
Khan the remainder to drink" and ordered that the khan receive several more 
articles of clothing.61 

This exchanging of clothes along with drinking from the same cup at the 
meal following an oath recalls to mind Bartol'd's [Barthold's] description of the 
guriltay of 1269, where oaths, clothing and drinking cups were exchanged 
among sworn brothers. The act of drinking was frequently part of the 
swearing ceremony in Steppe society, so much so that the verb used for 
"making" an oath was often the verb “ich-" ("to drink"); one could literally 
"drink an oath: "Cahd va shart tesang ichali;"62 "tab antichdi."©3 The phrase 


can also be found in Russian texts of our period: "is"tvorisha mir mezhi soboi, 


i tselovasha krest, a Tatarove rotu pili po svoei vere."64 Drinking from the 


60 RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, list 43. 

61" tsar" i velikii kniaz'] izpiv, podal tsariu ostatki piti," RGADA, fond 127, 
kniga 3, listy 47 ob - 48. 

62 "Tet us drink a pact and oath," Chingiz-name, $2b. 

63 "Having said [all this] he drank an oath," Chingiz-name, 55b. 

64 "They made peace among themselves. [The Rus'ians] kissed the cross, and 
the Tatars drank an oath, in accordance with their faith," PSRL, 11:163 (1396). 
Golden has found much earlier occurrences of this phrase in East Slavic texts 
and suggests that it is a calque from Medieval Turkic of the pre-Mongol era. 
The phrase itself may reflect a practice described in Classical sources, 
whereby the makers of oaths drank a vile, sulphurous brew in order to 
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same cup was said to have emphasized solidarity: "they say that they would 
drink mead from the same cup and go about, one as the khan and the other as 


his emir."65 


Memory and _ Recollection 
Drinking was regarded as not only a means of consecrating an oath, but as a 
ritualistic device through which to recall the loyalties one had acquired. To 
promote this habit of recollection through drinking, allies would exchange 
drinking vessels with one another. In 1495, for example, Mengli Girei asked 
for such a vessel from his "brother" Ivan, that he might recall their fraternal 
affections: 
Tvoia brata moego liubov' v noch'i v den' s serdtsa ne soidet, 
serebrianuiu charu ispolniv medu, pro tvoiu brata moego liubov' 
chashu vsegdy poinu p"em... liubve i bratstvu i druzhbe primeta to 
stoit.o6 
Night and day the affections of you, my brother, shall not leave my 
heart. Having filled up this silver chalice with mead, I will always 


drink to the dregs [thinking] of your affections, brother of mine... It 
shall stand as a sign of [our] affection, fraternity and friendship. 


Some years later, a Crimean sultan alledgedly made off with this vessel, 


obliging Mengli Girei to turn to his new brother, Vasilii II], to request 


demonstrate their sincerity: Golden, "Turkic Calques." The Muscovites had 
their own well-developed, internal system of oath-making, commonly referred 
to as "kissing the cross." See: Horace Dewey and Ann Kleimola, "Promise and 
Perfidy in Old Russian Cross-Kissing," Canadian Slavic Studies 2, no. 3 (Fall 
1968):327-41. The importance of oath-making among the Eastern Slavs pre- 
dates the arrival of Christianity, however. The ethnonym associated with the 
earliest rulers of Rus', "Varangian," meant in Old Norse "men of the pledge," 
Golden, "Question," 90. 

65 From the Shibaniad, and concerning the Sheibanid khan Abdul Khair and 
the bek Vakkas, grandson of Edigei. Quoted in Safargaliiev, Raspad, 207. 

66 RIO, 41:220 (1495). 
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pomiluet" ("and I will always drink from it, and-may God have mercy--I will 
remember you, my brother").67 

Beyond ritualistic gatherings and oaths, a cultural emphasis on the 
importance of recollection and memory was a third means of compensating for 
the attenuating effecis of time and space. One recalls here that Tolui's mission 
was to go forth from the presence of the gagan, "Making to remember him 
which shall have forgotten, / Making to awake him which shall be failen 
asleep."68 Efforts were made to overcome the estrangement of distance 
through the intimacy of thoughts: 

Usek myrzino slovo to, iz dalnie zemli blizhneiu mysliiu...©9 


From distant lands with intimate thoughts, Usek mirza's word [to the 
grand prince] is this... 


Allies continually reminded one another through correspondence to mark 
well and remember oaths, loyalties and favors received. When, for example, 
Dervish Ali was about to depart from Moscow, Ivan IV bade him: 


i ty ozh kak bog dast' pridesh' k Nagai i ty b nashe zhalovan'e k sebe 
pamiatoval/0 


When you have arrived at the Nogai (may God grant it!), you should bear 
in mind our favor to you. 


When Ivan pardoned the deposed lIadigar Khan, he enjoined his ally Ismail (a 


relation of Iadigar) to do the following: 


67 RIO, 95:25 (1508). The Muscovites had a drinking cup called a "bratina" 
(from the word "brat" "brother") which served as a ceremonial vessel shared 
among two or more. The Slovar' russkogo iazyka XLXVII vv. (Moscow, 1975- 
).gives no occurrences before 1600 for “bratina" as a drinking cup, giving one 
to wonder whether the concept might have been introduced from the Steppe, 
perhaps when the grand princes began to establish relationships of 
"brotherhood" with the Juchids. 

68 See the epigram to Part Two. 

69 PDRV, 8:37 

70 RGADA, fond 127, kniga 3, list 42 ob. 
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I ty by tu nashu druzhbu k sebe gorazdo pametoval. To esmia vse 
uchinili tebia dlia.?1 


You should remember well this friendship we [have shown] to you. For 
we everything we have done was for your sake. 


At another point, Ivan wrote to the Nogai leader Iusuf: 
A tvoiu druzhbu esmia zabvenno ne uchinili,... I my pamiatuia svoe 
slovo i tvoiu druzhbu, togo dlia doch' tvoiu za Shigaleia tsaria za dobroiu 
chest'iu dali.72 
We have not forgotten your friendship... Recalling our oath and your 
friendship, we have given your daughter with great honor in marriage 
to Sheikh Ali Khan. 

When Edigei wrote Vasilii I, he urged the refractory grand prince to take 

counsel! with elders, so that he might recali the good deeds of the Horde: 


I ty by sprosil startsev, kako sia deialo prezhe sego.... [Fedor] dobryi byl 
chelovek, kotorye dobrye dela Ordin'skie toi tebe vozpominal. 73 


You should ask the elders how things used to be done ... [Fedor] was a 
good man who used to recall for you these good deeds of the Horde. 


Recollection could be espressed through the giving of gifts. As Mengli 
Girei wrote to Ivan III in 1493: 


Chto bratstva i druzhby delia, mie bratu svoemu pominok i poklon 
poshlesh' i u menia u tvoego brata tsarevichi i ulany i kniazi pominaia, 
menia delia brata svoego pominki posylaesh'.’4 


You will send a gift and a deep bow to me, your brother, for the sake of 
our brotherhood and friendship. And recalling the sultans and oghlans 
and princes here with me, your brother, you are to send gifts for me, 
your brother, [to give to them.] 
As if to express the function of gifts, the Russian equivalent of T. "bolak" 
("gift") was "pominok," which derives from the verb (pominati) "to 


remember." 


71 PDRV, 9:121. 

72 PDRV, 9:10-11. 
73 PSRL, 11:209-210. 
74 RIO, 41:173. 
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One of the most important occasions in the establishment and renewal of 
personal ties was the succession to high office. With the change in status of 
one party, ties with him had to be forged anew. For example, when Islam Girei 
was demoted in the Crimea from khan te galga, Moscow instructed its envoy to 
affirm a new pact with him. If he resisted, noting that he had already forged a 
pact with the grand prince, the envoy was to respond that Islam had now 
become a galga.75 

Succession to office itself was a complex affair involving the interplay of 
many members of the elite. During our period, there appears to have been no 
single, unambiguous, well-articulated principle for choosing a candidate for 
succession. The only widely observed principle was that only a Chinggisid 
could succeed to a khanship. An episode in the Chingiz-name recounting how 
a commoner tried to usurp the khanship ends with his head being paraded 
around on a stake to the cries of "let a commoner? never again become 
khan!"77 

When a khanship became availabl2, there was usuaily more than one 
Juchid on hand who could succeed to it. Which candidate actually took the 
throne may, in some cases, have been decided by the preceding khan through 
some process of designation, or by a living suzerain khan.78 This was not 
always the case, by any means. Often the question of succession was left for 
the various claimants and other senior members of the Steppe elite to decide 


among themselves. 


75 RGADA, fond 123, kniga 7, listy 31 ob - 32. 

76 Literally, "dark person." 

77 “Qara kishi xan bolmaq mundin kesilsiin," Chingiz-name, 47b. 

78 Thus, when Juchid died, Chinggis Khan was called upon to decide who 
should as khan in the Desht-i Qipchaq, Chingiz-name, 39a. 
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Such decisions were reached either through open conflict or through 
collective deliberation, or some combination thereof.’72 In Tatar, the 
expression "xanliq talash-" ("to vie for the khanship") was the operative 
phrase: "Ozining garindashlarini tagi 6z oghlanlarini manga xanliq talashur 


dab Sltiiriir ardi."80 A Russian equivalent for this might have been "branitisia 


—S oe. ee eee ee 


Deliberation and negotiation among the most powerful members of the 
Steppe aristocracy could also play an important role. When succession was 
determined through collective deliberation and acclamation, it was said that 


the grandees had "made a khan" (T. "xanla-") or "raised up a khan" (T. "xan 


k6tdr-") or "seated a khan" (T. "xan oltur-"). Consider the election of Nogai to 


the khanship: 


"Seni xan kétarali. Kotarib sanga navkaér bolurgha na chaqli Cahd va 
shart tesang ichali."... "Amdi siz meni xanlanurgha yaxshi “ahd va shart 
qilsangiz, maslahatingizdin chiqmayin," [Noghay] tedi. Bular taqi “ahd 
va shart qildilar.82 


"Let us make you83 the khan. Having raised you, let us drink a pact and 
oath to whatever [conditions] you might say so that we can become your 
nikirs."... [Nogai] responded, "Now, if you will make a good pact and 
oath about making me a khan, I shali not disregard your advice." They 
made a pact and oath. 


Another good example of election through deliberation involved two Juchid 
brothers, Tuda Mangi, who was an idiot, and his younger brother Mengu 


Temir. When the throne became vacant, the beks were obliged to elect Tuda 


792 Borrowing a term from Celtic history, Joseph Fletcher has referred to the 
practice of pretenders deciding the succession through open conflict as 
"tanistry," Fletcher, "Turco-Mongolian Monarchic Tradition," 239. 

80 "Thinking that his garindashes and this oghlans would vie for his 
khanship, he killed them," Chingiz-name, 50a. 


81] fought with my uncle the khan over the iurt," RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, 
list 127 ob. 


82 Chingiz-name, 52b - 53a. 
83 Literally "raise you up." 
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Mangi, since Mengu Temir was still a minor: "Uniting, the beks made the 
aforementioned [Tuda Mangi] Khan."84 Once Mengu Temir came of age, Tuda 
Mangi abdicated the throne to him, saying: 


"Inimni xan qilingiz"... Baglari ham bu s6zdin xoshhal boldilar. Inisi 
Mung-Temiir xan kétardilar.85 


"Make my younger brother khan" .... The begs were pleased with these 
words. They made86 his younger brother Mangu Temir Khan. 


The Muscovite authorities, through the person of the grand prince, strove 
during the late fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth centuries to determine 
succession at Kazan’. In doing so, they were effectively laying claim to a 
prerogative commonly practiced among the beks of the Steppe. Moscow's 
intermittent success at appointing the Kazanian khan is clear evidence that 
many in the Steppe accepted Moscow's presumption of this aristocratic 
prerogative. 

This acceptance was surely helped by the fact the Steppe elite had long 
recognized the Muscovite's status as an "ulugh bek" (literally, "grand prince" 
or "great bek"), which lent legitimacy to his pretenses. Moreover, when 
explaining its role in the Kazanian succession to the Steppe elite, Moscow 
frequently employed the traditional formulas "to seat a khan" and "to make a 
khan," suggesting that the Muscovites were trying to make their actions sound 
consonant with Steppe political practices. 

Consider, for example, this formulaic expression for investiture found in 
the Chingiz-name: "Ozbag-xanni xan kotarib taxtda olturdilar,."87 ("[The 


grandees] raised Uzbeg Khan up as khan and seated him on the throne"). 


84 "Baglar ittifag gilib mashar dlavhini xan qildilar," Chingiz-name, 43b. 
85 Chingiz-name, 43b. 
86 Literally, “lifted up." 


87 "[The grandees] raised Uzbeg Khan up as khan and seated him on the 
throne," Chingiz-name, 47b. 
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Compare it with these Muscovite messages to the Steppe: "iz nachala 


glosuldfajr'e n[a]shi ts[a]rei sazhaiut na kazani iz samikh ruk...;"88 "i posadili 


tvoego svna Magmet-Aminia tsaria na Kazani esmia posadili;"90 "i tebe vedomo, 


kak esmi ego zhaloval, da i na ottsa ego iurte ego emi posadil;"?! From the 
Crimeans: "ity u gosudaria nashego u tsaria odnogo syna ego isprosiv vzial, da 


na tom iurte posadil, prigozhe li pak tak budet, neprigozhe li7"92 Compare 


again how the factitive construction in the Tatar "inimni xan gilingiz,"93 is 


mirrored in the grand prince's declaration "a na kazanskom iurte, Bozh'im 


izvoleniem, tsarem uchinili esmi Abdvl Letifa tsarevicha."94 


A Tatar term often used for the deliberative process was "kengiish-" ("to 
consult together").95 Such deliberations took place not only in connection 
with succession to high office, but often when any important issue had to be 
resolved. The pax, much as Muscovy, was a consultative political system. The 
Russian terms for such consultation were various. In a message to Ismail, Ivan 


IV used the term "“promyshliati."9© The translation of Edigei's letter to Vasilii I 


88 "Of old our sovereigns have with their own hands seated khans in Kazan," 
RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, list 34. 


89 "We have seated in the iurt, in Kazan our brother and son Muhammed 
Amin," Posol'skaia kniga, list 4. 

90 "We have seated your son Muhammed Amin Khan in Kazan," RIO, 41:62. 

91 "You know how I showed him favor and seated him in his father's iurt," 
RIO, 41:390. 

92 "You should ask our sovereign the khan for one of his sons and take him 
and seat him in that iurt. That would be the appropriate thing to do, would it 
not?" RIO, 95:251. 

93 "Make my younger brother khan," Chingiz-name, 43b. 

94 "By the will of God, I have made Abdy] Letif Sultan the khan in the Kazanian 
iurt," RIO, 41:251. 

95 "Tangla baglar birla kengashib sizlarga javab berdli," ("Tomorrow, after 
consulting with the begs, I shall give you an answer"), Chingiz-name, 39a. 


("and [he] shall consult with your man on [matters concerning! the iurt, and 
[they] shall be united in all measures taken"), PDRV, 9:124. 
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used the phrases "po dume" and "dumati ... dumu" when referring to the 


deliberative process.?7 


insubordination and Autonomy 


Despite the Steppe elite's best efforts to reach consensus through negotiation 
and deliberation, conflicts frequently arose. If a khan was not strong enough, 
or willing enough to fulfill his duty of protecting his loyal tribes, they might 
disperse and desert him.?8 At other times, pretenders might wage open 
warfare with one another in a contest for the throne. Powerful beks were also 
known to rebel against the reigning khan in an effort to establish 
independent strongholds in certain strategic or outlying territories.29 Such 
moments, when "there was unrest among the commoners"!00 were referred to 


in Tatar as a "buzuqlug vaqic" ("time of strife"): 


Andin song buzuqluq vaqi¢ boldi. Har kishi tarafgha bash k6tardi. 
Sarai shahri buzuldi.101 


consultation with the sultans and the princes"), PSRL, 4:110. 


98 Such was the concern reported back to Moscow by a Muscovite envoy 
visiting the hard-pressed Ismail: "Da tolku tvoego k Ismailiu berezhen'ia ne 


budet, ino gosudar' ulusom ikh razoitisia" ("if, my lord, you do not [extend] 
protection to Ismail, then his uluses will disperse"), PDRV, 10:19. 


99 Fedorov-Davydov's study ably traces many of the regional and social fault 
lines along which the Golden Horde tended to disintegrate. Disintegration was 
not, however, irreversible. Out of the disintegrative turmoil, there sometimes 
emerged new leadership from among the Juchids, and power was 
reconsolidated around a new branch of the dynasty. See: Martin B. Dickson,, 
“Uzbek Dynastic Theory in the Sixteenth Century," in Trudy dvadtsat' piatogo 
mezhdunarodnogo kongressa vostokovedov, Moscow, 9-16 August 1960, vol. 3 
(Moscow, 1963). 

100 "Tiudi chernve ne v upokoe." SGGD, 2:52 (Kuchum to Ivan IV in 1570). 

101 Chingiz-name, 54a. 
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After this a time of strife occurred. Everyone everywhere raised his 
head.102, The city of Sarai was destroyed. 


At such moments, impetuous, strong-willed subjects of the khan would 
break their ties of loyalty and abandon the pax. This act of breaking with the 
pax usually involved flight away from the central territories of the khanship 
and into the untamed reaches of the Steppe, far away from the khan's 
authority. For example, when Islam Girei was contesting the Crimean throne 
with his uncle, he and his supporters withdrew from the peninsula: "Islam 
raised a rebellion and took to the Steppe."103 While he was in rebellion, Islam 
was said in Russian texts to be a "kazak." This term was widely used both in 
Russian and Tatar (T. "qazaq") to refer to those who were in defiance of the 
khan's authority. Tokhtamysh was said to have "gone gazaq" when he fled 
from Urus Khan;!04 Kuchum was accused of the same by Moscow when he 
broke from his earlier subordination to Moscow: "kazakom kochiuesh' na pole 
ne so mn[ogimi] svoimi liudmi."105 

The aim of such acts of defiance and insubordination was to establish one's 
autonomy, to rid oneself of the bonds of submission. One who had achieved 
autonomy and no longer owed obedience to any other man was called in 


Russian a "vol'nvi chelovek" ("free man"). In his years of defiance, Kuchum 


apparently preferred to think of himself as such: "ot volnogo cheloveka ot 
tsaria [Kuchuma]."106 After Islam Girei ended his rebellion and returned 


chastened to the Crimea to beg forgiveness from his uncle the khan, his other 


uncle wrote to Moscow: 


102 That is to say, everyone rebelled. 

103 "islam zamiatok uchinil, na pole uchal xoditi," RGADA, fond 123, kniga 6, 
list 141 ob. 

104 Chingiz-name, 55b-56a; cited above in Section One, "The Comitatus." 


105 "You, along with a small number of your men, are nomadizing in the 
Steppe as a qazaq," SGGD, 2:134. 


106 SGGD, 2:130; see also SGGD, 2:52. 
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Ion k svoemu rodnomu prishol i v chem prostupil, i on svoiu prostotu 
poznal i k volnovo cheloveka velichestvu brata moego prishol da pal 
litsom. 107 


And he came to his kin, and admitted the folly in his transgressions and 
then he came to his majesty, my brother the autonomous man, and 
lowered his face. 
Here the term "vol'’nyi chelovek" to stress the khan's uniquely sovereign 
status, as contrasted to Islam's failed bid for autonomy. When, in the 1530s, the 
Nogai were writing to the young Ivan IV, they respectfully addressed him as 


"voilnomu cheloveku Ivanu belomu kniaziu," presumably to stress their 


acknowledgement that the Muscovite ruler was subject to no one. The Tatar 


equivalent appears to have been “arklik kishi" ("a free man.") In the Chingiz- 


name, Tokhtamysh referred to Ken Bai, the Juchid "who had become a khan 


among his own :vibes"!08 during the period of Mamai's rebellions, as an 


"Arklik kishi-xen" ("a free man-khan"),109 


One suspects that Edigei was referring to this same urge for autonomy 
when he wrote to Vasilii I saying: "you are cutting yourself off and fleeing; 
you wish to become your own man."110 jt was a similar desire "to become one's 
own man" that drove numerous Tatars throughout the late Medieval period to 
abandon their obligations to Steppe leaders. Few, however, achieved the 
prized status of political autonomy. Of the many who failed, some eventually 
ended up exchanging old ties in the Steppe for new ones in Muscovy. 

The grand princes aggressively promoted such new ties; once they were 
established, Moscow held onto them with tenacity. Those drawn into 
relationships with Moscow quickly found themselves enmeshed in an 
107 RGADA, fond 12:3, kniga 6, listy 128 ob - 129. 

108 "67 elining ichinda xan bolub," that is to say, he enjoyed local sovereignty, 
Chingiz-name, 57b. 


109 Chingiz-name, 58a. 
110 "Osvaivatisia voskhoshchesh, ino ti sia robiatiti i begati,"" PSRL, 11:209-210. 
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administrative system which was at times subtle, at times brutal. Of those 
drawn in, few would ever manage to reemerge to assert their autonomy. 

By the end of the seventeenth century, Moscow's able administration of its 
relationships with the Steppe elite, coupled with its growing technological 
edge, enabled the Russians to gain control over much of the territory and 
peoples formerly controlled by Sarai. In subsequent centuries, the Russian 
state would continue to utilize its relations with local elites in an on-going 
effort to rein in the many of the dissident passions continually at large in 
Central Eurasia. Tame these passions entirely, however, it could not. They 
continue to play themselves out in our day, and are certain to shape the fate of 


the region for years to come. 
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Appendix : Genealogical Charts of Several Juchid Lines 


The three lines represented here descend from three of Juchi Khan's most 
important sons: Orda, Tuga Timur and Shiban. The Charts are listed in the 
following order: 

1) The Ordaids of the Great Horde aid Astrakhan 

2) The Tuga Timurids of the Crimea 

3) The Tuga Timurids of Kazan 


4) The Shibanids of Siberia. 


Key: 

double underlining = resettled into or born in Muscovy 

single underlining = entered into negotiations to resettle into Muscovy, 
but never actually arrived 

() = Christian name 

: = initally entered Muscovy as a captive 


sean nnn-n= [a dotted line] = indicates that a relationship is not reliably attested 
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1) The Ordaids of the Great Horde and Astrakhan 


From the mid-fifteenth century, the house of Orda controlled the so-called "Great Horde," which was made up of the 
lands and tribes situated in the central regions of the Kipcnak Steppe. By the early sixteenth century, their sway was 
limited to the Astrakhanian khanate, until its capture by Muscovy in the 1550s. 


Kichi Muhammed 


Magmet Ahmed Bakhtiiar fakub 


ere ee eee eee eee | 


Begadur Murtoza Sheikh Seid Seid Sheikh lusuf / 
Ahmed Ahmed Mahmed Avliiar — Chiuvak 


Kam Bulat Toqtamysh Uzdemir Ak Kubek Berdi Beg Sheikh QCasim / Abdul Shig Ali Jan Ali 
Haydar Kasai Karim 
Sain Bulat Krym Girei Ibak Abdullah  [amgurchei Dervish ladigar* Kaz Bulat Abdul 
(Simeon) Ali (Simeon) Rahman 
{his son] Bud Ali Mustafa Murtaza Sain Bulat Arslan Ali 
Ali Ali 
(Mikhail) 
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Ber Devlet 


2) The Tuqa Timurids of the Crimea 


This branch of the Tuga Timurid line, commonly known as the Gireiids, established a khanate in the Crimea during 
the middle of the fifteenth century. From the last decades of that century, the Gireeids became increasingly subject to 
Ottoman influence, but endured in the khanate until the last quarter of the eighteenth century, when the Crimea fell 


to Russian armies. 


Nur Devlet 
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Satylgan Janai 


Muhammed 


Mubarak 
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Islam 


Hadji-Girei 


Mengli 
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Safa 


Utemish /* 
Aleksandr 


Aidar lamgurchei 
Ahmed Daniial Iapancha 
Hamid lusuf Bachkak 
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3) The Tuqa Timurids of Kazan 


This branch of the Tuqa Timurid line established a khanate in Kazan in the 1440s. From the 1480s, the khanate became 
increasingly subject to Muscovite influence. By the 1520s, the Tuga Timurids had lost all control over Kazan, as 
various other Juciiids backed by Moscow vied with Gireiid pretenders for control over the throne. 
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4) The Shibanids of Siberia 


The Shibanid line emerged as predominant in Siberia in the early fifteenth century and held effective power there 
until the early sixteenth century, at which point a branch of the line moved south into the Central Asian khanates. 
Shibanid efforts in the second half of the century to reestablish influence over Siberia were eventually foiled by 
forces of the expanding Muscovite state. 
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